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PREFACE TO ' THE SECOND EDITION. 


Eectures delivered to my pupils formed the nucleus of this 
work. It is adapted to the requirements of students preparing 
for the B. A. Examination and is suited to their capacity. But 
though it is mainly intended for college students, its treatment 
of the entire subject is, I think, sufficiently systematic to interest 
also the general readers. 

The standpoint adopted in this book is idealistic. I have 
tried to defend herein the doctrine of Objective Idealism, Ideal- 
Realism or Panentheism which is essentially monistic and 
theistic in character ; but my main object has been to state and 
explain as clearly as possible all the conflicting theories and 
thus to supply the reader with materials for independent 
judgment. I have given the different views on every important 
topic, with a statement of the reasons which seem to justify one 
as distinguished from the rest. My obligations to other writers 
have been generally acknowledged in proper places. I may add 
here that I have not followed any particular thinker, and my 
treatment of the entire subject is, in the main, independent. 

For the benefit of college students for whom it is mainly 
intended. University questions of several years have been 
inserted at the end. 


Calcutta, 
August, 1918. 


P. B. Chattel ji. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The favourable reception of the first and second editions 
of this book by the teachers and students of Philosophy has 
encouraged me to issue it again in a revised form. In this 
edition a few additions and alterations have been made here 
and there ; but the original plan has been strictly adhered to. . 
An attempt has been made in this book to reconcile Enipiricism 
with Nationalism, Realism with Idealism, Pluralism with 
MonisSm, Science with Metaphysics. Every important topic has 
been fully discussed in it, and every care has been taken to 
make it an easy and interesting study to beginners. 

My thanks are due to those professors of Philosophy who 
have kindly recommended the book to their pupils. • . 


Calcutta, 
September, 1919. 


P. B. Chatter ji. 


PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 

The present edition appears with, various improvements. 
The entire treatise has been subjected to a thorough and search- 
ing revision, and new matter has been inserted ; but the original 
plan has been adhered to as far as possible. 

The fact that the work has already passed through several 
editions proves that its merits have been widely appreciated ; 
and I confidently hope that, in its present revised form, it will 
be found more useful by University students as well as by 
general readers interested iii the subject of Philosophy. 


Calcutta, 
Sepi'ember, 1942. 


P. B. Chatterji. 



PREFACE TO THE EIGHTH EDITION. 


The issue of a new edition has enabled me to effect further 
Improvements which, I trust, will considerably enhance the value 
of the book. Appendix A contains University questions, while 
Appendices B and C are supplementary to the text and supply 
much additional matter to the reader. 

My thanks are due to those learned professors of different 
colleges and universities who have honoured this treatise by 
adopting it as a text-book for their pupils. 


C.'VnCUTTA, 
February, 1947. 


P. B. Chatterji. 


PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The book has passed through several editions, and this 
fact alone is a sufficient proof of its immense popularity. In 
the present edition the entire work has again been subjected 
to a careful revision. The appendices supply the readers with 
much new matter. The treatise as a whole has been materially 
improved, and I believe it will now prove more useful and 
interesting to the students of Philosophy. 

P. B, Chatterji. 


Caecutta, 
Sefiember, 194-9. 



PREFACE TO THE TENTH EDITION. 


In the present edition the book has been slightly enlarged 
in bulk the insertion of new matter. The entire treatise 
has been thoroughly revised, and additions and alterations have 
been made wherever they have appeared desirable. I confidently 
hope that the improvements effected in this edition will render 
the work more useful and interesting to University students as 
well as to general readers. 

■ I take this opportunity to thank again cordially those 
learned professors of different colleges and universities who- 
have kindl}^ recommended the book to their pupils. 


Caecutta, 
November, 1951. 


P. B. ChaoterjiI 


PREFACE TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 

The issue of a new edition has afforded me an opportunity 
for thoroughly revising the treatise. In this edition some 
material additions and alterations have been made, and important 
questions have also been inserted for the benefit of students. 

The fact that the work has already passed through a 
number of editions proves its usefulness and popularity ; and 
the improvements effected in this edition will, I trust, render 
it still more useful and popular. 


Capcutta, 
SSKTEMBER, 1956. 


P. B. Chatter ji. 
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OUTLINES 

OF ' 

GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION. 

Definition and Province of Philosophy and 
Its Relation to Other Branches of Study. 

§ 1. Philosophy and philosopher. The words 
‘Philosophy’* and ‘philosopher’ are of Greek origin. 
The former originally stood for ‘love of wisdom’, 
‘pursuit of knowledge for its own sake’, ‘search for 
truth’; and the latter signified a ‘lover of wisdom’ or 
a ‘truth-seeker’ — ‘one striving to attain knowledge’. 

It is easy to see that if the words are taken in 
their original senses, any pursuit of knowledge — any 
scientific study aiming at the attainment of truth — 
ma3’- be termed ‘philosophy’; and whoever is engaged 
in the task of discovering truth — ^be he a physicist, 
a biologist or a psychologist, be he a politician, a 
mathematician or a metaphysician — ^may be called a 
philosopher. As commonly used, however, philosophy 
means the attempt at a rational imification of know- 
ledge — the endeavour to organise the truths furnished 
by the different branches of study, and thereby to 

*** Derived from Greek philos, lo'nng, and sophia, wisdom or know- 
ledge. _ . ‘ ' , - ■ , ' . . . - 



2 OmXINES OF GENERAI, PHILOSOPHY 

aiTive at a I'ational explanation of tlie universe as a 
whole. 

Hence we nia 5 r briefly define philosophy in the 
following words of Professor Weber — “It is the 
search for a comprehensive view of nature, an 
attempt at a universal explanation of things.” 
(History of Philosophy, page 1). It is, in fact, the 
sustained effort of man as' a 'rational being to attain 
a clear and consistent conception of the world-S 3 /stem 
and his own relation to it— his origin, function and 
destiny as a factor of it./ . ' 

The' foregoing rerdarks 'make it clear that philo- 
sophy is not a study of any particular department of 
the universe. It is a comprehensive study of the 
world of mind and matter viewed as one whole. A 
philosopher, therefore,, is one whose life is devoted to 
such study — one who seeks to explain the world- 
system and man’s place and function therein. 

§ 2.. Scope of Philosophy. From what has been 
said above it will be easy to understand the precise 
scope or province of Philosophy. Philosophy takes a 
comprehensive view' of the entire system of things, 
interpreting the phenomenal aspect by reference to 
the real. As Dr. Caird very aptly observes, “There 
is no province of human experience, there is nothing 
in the whole realm of reality, which lies be 5 ''ond the 
domain of philosophy, or to which philosophical 
investigation does not extend.” (Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, p. 3). The province of Philosophy thus 
embraces the whole sphere of being— man, Nature 
and the Absolute Reality or God Himself. Philo- 
sophy, therefore, has three principal branches: — 
(1) Philosophy of Mind, (2) Philosoph}^ of Nature, 
and (3) Philosophy of the Absolute or God. The 
first avails itself of the res'ults 6f Bmpirical Psychology, 
and; with the help of metaphysical speculation, seeks 
to explain the real nature 'of mind\, soul or spirit. " The 
second employs the results of the physical sciences, 
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■and, witli the help of metaphysical speculation, tries 
to explain the real character of the external world of 
matter. The third uses the results of the Philosophy 
of Mind and Philosophy of Nature to discover the 
nature of the Supreme Cause of the entire universe of 
mind and matter. It seeks to trace back the worlds 
of mind and nature to a single ultimate reality. It 
•aims at showing that finite minds and things can be 
accounted for only as products of the operation of one 
Infinite and Absolute Mental Power. 

Thus unification of knowledge is effected and 
the world is understood as a whole ; and this is the 
goal of true philosophy. 

It is clear from the above that philosophy has to 
answer certain broad questions regarding the universe. 
It is mainly concerned with the questions about the 
■“whence” and the “whither” of things. How have 
mind and matter come into existence? What are 
they in their essential nature? How have they come 
to be connected with each other? What is the 
destiny of man? What is the nature of the First 
Cause of the universe ? Such are the questions which 
philosophy seeks to answer. 

It should be borne in mind that modern philosophy 
claims to be based on Fpistemology which is an 
enquiry into the nature, origin, conditions afld limits 
of knowledge. Hence Bpistemology may be said to 
be the preliminary phase of Philosophy. Indeed, it 
may be said that Philosophy begins with Episte- 
mology, derives its materials from the sciences and 
rises through these into Ontology or Metaphysics. 

Hence the meaning and province of Philosophy 
will be clearer if we consider the relation of Philo- 
sophy to Epistemology, Science and Ontology. 

§ 3. Philosophy and Epistemology. Epistemo- 
logy* means literally the ‘science of knowledge’. It 

^ Derived from Greek epistefjie^ ^knowledge, and logos, discourse^ 
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is an enquiry into the nature, origin and limits of 
knowledge. It raises and discusses the questions : 
“What is knowledge ? Is knowledge attainable at 
all? If so, how far, in what sense, and b}^ what 
means?” 

What, then, is the relation of Philosoph3'- to- 
Epistemology? A little reflection shows that Bpiste- 
molog}.' is the basis or rather the preliminary phase 
of true philosophjn Philosophy must justif3^ itself at 
the outset by showing that it does not pretend tO' 
know more than what it has the means of knowing. 
It must begin by answering such questions as the 
following : — “What are the means and conditions of 
knowledge? How far does our knowledge extend?”" 
Before we proceed to construct a philosophy of mind, 
nature and God, it is necessary for us to show that 
we have the capacity for it — ^that our mental faculties 
enable us to carry on such an investigation. As 
Dr. Caird sa3rs, “Before we yield ourselves up to the 
guidance of philosophy, must not philosophy be asked 
to prove that there is nothing presumptuous in this 
assertion of its universal authority ? Before we 
admit the pretensions of reason to treat thus of all 
things ' in heaven and earth, to regard nothing as too- 
high or sacred to be subjected to its enquiries, must 
we not, as a preliminary condition, ask it to give us 
a satisfactory proof of its capacity to deal with them ? 
Without a prior criticism of the organ of knowledge, 
can we tell whether in any given case it may not be 
entering on forbidden ground?” {Philosophy of 
Religion, pp. 3 , 4 ). 

We conclude, therefore, that an epistemological 
enquiry is necessary at the beginning of our philo- 
sophical investigation. Indeed, since Epistemology 
deals with the conditions, range and limits of genuine 
knowledge, it may be looked upon as “the founda- 
tion on which the superstructure of philosophy has to 
be raised.” 
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§ 4. Philosophy and Science.^' Before we pro- 
ceed to discuss the relation of philosophy to the 
-sciences, we should try to understand their characteris- 
tics. A science is a systematic enquirjr into some 
particular department of the world — -an attempt to 
understand the nature and operation of the phenomena 
of some special class. It is thus a study of a definite 
section or portion of the universe. There are as many 
sciences as there are departments of the universe or 
•classes of phenomena. Thus, 

(a) Some sciences deal with the phenomena of 
matter and may be called material sciences — e.g., 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry; 

(b) Some deal with the phenomena of life and 
may be called biological sciences, e.g., Botany (or the 
-study of plant-life) and Zoology (or the study of 
animal life) ; 

(c) Others deal with mental phenomena and may 
be called mental sciences — e.g., Psychology, Socio- 
logy- 

Now, the sciences have the following character- 
istics : — ^ 

(i) They deal severally with the different depart- 
ments of the universe considered apart from one 
another. 

(ii) They deal with the phenomenal aspect of 
things. In other words, they deal with things as 
they appear to human experience, and not with 
things as they may be in themselves apart from 
experience. 

The word ‘science’ has been used here in a restricted sense, and 
this is the sense in which it is generally used now-a-days in Bnglish 
literature. It is sometimes used in a wide sense to denote any strenuously 
;and methodically conducted pursuit of truth. If the word is taken in this 
sense, even Philosophy may be called a science. It may be called the 
highest or the most general science— the science of all sciences’. . 
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(im) They are based on observation (and, if 
possible, experiment) and inductive reasoning. 

(ip) The\^ aim at discovering general truths 
regarding phenomena coming within their scope. 
In other words, every science seeks to discover the 
laws governing the phenomena which constitute its 
province. 

Thus thejr are all empirical in the sense that they 
give us onlj? experiential knowledge. 

How, then, is philosophy related to the sciences ?' 
We have seen before that Philosophy is a com- 
prehensive study of the entire universe. We have 
also seen that different sciences study different 
sections of it. Hence philosophy is partly dependent 
on the sciences. These supply philosophy with 
materials. Philosophy combines or unifies the resiilts- 
of all the sciences, mental, biological and material, 
and thus explains the connection of the different 
departments of Nature and the plan of the whole. 
By using the results yielded by the . sciences, it rises 
to a conception of the nature of the power that 
evolves and sustains the world of things and minds. 
As Dr. Paulsen remarks, “Bach particular science- 
investigates a definite portion or cross-section of 
realitjT-. Physics considers reality in so far as it is 
corporeal and manifests certain general modes of 
action ; biology considers the processes of life which 
take place in this matter; psychology considers the 
real from another side, in so far as it is consciousness. 
We get philosophy by combining all the results- 
of these sciences for the purpose of answering 
the question as to the nature of reality.” (Introduction 
to Philosophy, p. 19). 

But if it be true that philosophy is thus far 
dependent on the sciences-, . it is equally , true that 
the sciences are in a sense dependent on philosophy. 
It is philosophy which systenjatises, co-ordinates and' 
completes them; it is philosophy ‘ which deals with 
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their presuppositions. We know that the sciences 
assume sUch ideas as substantiality, causality, space, 
time and the like without explanation, and these are 
explained by philosophy aided b}^ Metaphysics. The 
sciences aim at explaining to us the nature and 
operation of the different classes of things constitut- 
ing the world of- our experience. But we cannot 
understand precisely .the constituent things of the 
world without understanding how they are related 
to one another as factors of one organic whole and 
pi'oducts of one central power. In other words, we 
cannot fully understand the subject-matter of any 
science without philosophising. 

From the foregoing remarks it is apparent that 
philosophy and science are closely related. In fact, 
the relation between the two is one of interdepend- 
ence. As Prof. Weber says: “The sciences,, with- 
out philosophy, are an aggregate without unity, a. 
body without a soul ; philosophy, without the 
sciences, is a soul without a body, differing in 
nothing from poetry and its dreams. Science is the 
indispensable foundation and the matter, as it -were, 
of philosophy; it is, to use an Aristotelian phrase, 
potential philosophy- Philosophy, in turn, is science 
in actUj the most exalted function of the scholar, the 
supreme satisfaction of the scientific spirit and its 
natural tendency to comprehend everything into a 
unity.” {History of Philosophy, pp. 2, 3). 

Thus philosophy and science are really correla- 
tive to each other ; each supplies something that the 
other wants, in order to be complete and satisfying as 
knowledge. Philosophy depends on the sciences for 
its materials- — it deals with the ultimate principles 
presupposed in, and the gen$ra.l results yielded by, the 
sciences. Sciences, again,, are incomplete unless inter- 
preted and supplemented by- philosophy. Indeed, 
philosophy is at once the summary of the sciences and 
their completion. 
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§ 5. Philosophy and Ontology. By Ontology 
is meant tlie 'Theory of being’ or the study of the 
realities underlying phenomena. It is the attempt to 
go beyond phenomena or manifestations and to under- 
stand the realities which manifest themselves in and 
through them. It sefeks to answer the questions 
What is the nature of soul? What is the nature of 
matter as it is in itself? What is the nature of the 
Absolute Reality or God ? How are they related to one 
another ?. It is thus identical with what is generally 
called Metaphysics.* 


* Metaphysics, as commonly understood, means the study which aims 
at an understanding of the nature and relation of the realities underlying 
phenomena, viz,, soul, matter and the Absolute Reality which is the 
common ground of both. It is thus identified with Ontology, but is some- 
times used in a wider sense so as to include both Epistemology and 
OntologjG The term '"metaphysics’* literally means "what comes after 
Physics’* (Gr. meta, after, and physika, physics, from physis, nature). 
Metaphysics owes its name to the editorial arrangement of Aristotle’s 
treatise on it by Andronicus of Rhodes (63 B.C.) who placed it after the 
treatise on physics in the body of Aristotle’s collected works. The phrase 
thus casually applied to Aristotle’s treatise became ultimately a name for 
the subject treated of therein. The name given by Aristotle himself to the 
subject was "First or Primary Philosophy**, and from his own description 
of it as concerned with the, nature of being as being, the latter term 
ontology was coined. It should be borne in mind that the term 'meta- 
physics’ is not inappropriate; for it may also be used to mean "what 
lies beyond the natural or physical phenomena’* (we fa = beyond). It may 
be added in this connection that the singular form 'metaphysic’ is also 
sometimes used. 

The term 'ontology* means literally "the science or doctrine of being" 
(Gr. being, and logos^isconrse, science). It was Wolff who made 

the term current. Philosophy was divided by him into two parts — theo- 
retical and practical. The former, called Metaphysics, was again divided 
into (1) a general part (Ontology) dealing with being in general, and (2) a 
special part dealing with the chief forms of being, namely, God, matter 
and soul. Thus the original significance of Ontology is "the general 
theory of being as being, reality in its ultimate nature.*’ In modern 
times it is usually regarded as a theory , of the realities (soul, matter 
and God) as distinguished from the theory, of knowing or Epistemology. 
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We are now in a position to understand the relation 
of Philosophy to Ontology . 

The . sciences constitute Phenomenology^— they 
are empirical investigations into the phenomena or 
manifestations of realities ; Qntology is limited to the 
realities or essences underhung phenomena. Both 
are one-sided. Philosophyr combines empirical enquiry 
with metaphysical — phenomenology with ontology*, 
and thus arrives at a rational explanation of the world 
of substance and phenomena as a whole. It supple- 
ments empirical investigation by metaphy'sical and 
combines the results of the two into a connected sy^stem. 
In fact, ontology is the most vital part of philosophy'. 
For phenomena, viewed merely as phenomena, are 
meaningless abstractions. We cannot think of mental 
phenomena— of thinking, feeling and willing — ^without 
thinking of some reality (called soul or spirit) that 
underlies them and gives them their unity and connec- 
tion; nor can we think of material phenomena without 
thinking of them as modes or manifestations of some- 
thing that we call material substance. And we can- 
not understand the world of mind and matter as one 
■connected w'hole without forming some idea of the 
highest or the ultimate reality (called the Absolute) 
which gives them their existence and connection. 

To sum up : Ontology or metaphysics, which 
means the study of the realities lying beyond pheno- 
mena, is the most important part of philosophy ; for 
“phenomena by themselves leave our conception of 
the world incomplete, like the arc of a circle.” 

NOTE I. 

Philosophy, Rational and Empirical. 

We have assumed above the possibility of metaphysics or 
‘Ontology. We have asserted that philosophy reconciles and 
combines the results of science and metaphysics — ^phenomeno- 
logy and ontology and thus afriyes at a rational explanation of 
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liie world .of realities, and phenomena as ,,a whole. ..This Idiid of’ 
philosopli}' ' is caliecl RatiomL There, are tliiiikers ■ .hnowm as 
sceptics, positivistS', . and agnostics /who maintain' that' positive 
kiiowiedge .is .povssible only., within the sphere of phenomena or 
experience to which accordingly all thought should be restricted, 
and ail attempts to understand soul, matter and God should be 
abandoned. Thus their philosophy is empirical — it stops short 
of .metaphysics and limits itself to drawing out and unifying, 
as far as possible, the highest results of the sciences, and strives 
to explain the world in so far as it may be explained in terms 
of experience merety — -regarding what lies beyond experience 
as unknown and unknowable. Indeed, an elaborate attempt has 
been made by -Spencer and his followers to construct a system 
of empirical philosophy — i.e.^ a conception of the world wholly 
in terms of phenomena or of experience alone, without any 
attempt to understand the ultimate ground of it. {Vide the- 
theory of Mechanical Evolution, Ch. X.) 

A full criticism of Agnosticism will be given in the sequel. 
In the mean time it may be simply remarked that Empirical 
Philosophy, '^leaves knowledge, in the condition of a truncated" 
pyramid, so to speak, the lines of which converge so far and' 
then lose themselves in blank space — the unknowable. Rational 
philosophy, on the contrary, attempts to fill in what is wanting,, 
and complete the pyramid by means of metaphysical thought.’^ 
In other words, Empirical philosophy leaves certain gaps which 
are filled up by Rational philosophy with metaphysical ideas. 

NOTE IL 

Definitions of Philosophy. 

We proceed to consider here some of the definitions of' 
Philosophy given by distinguished writers in order that the 
meaning and scope of the study may be clear. 

1. "Thilosophy aims at a knowledge of the eternal, of the 
essential nature of tbingsV^—Plaio. 

2. 'Thilosophy is the science which investigates the nature 
of being as it is in itself, nnd themttributes which belong to it in. 
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virtue of its own nature. '^Philosoph 7 is the science of First 
Principles.’^ — Aristotle , 

Remark. The definition given by Plato- and the first of the 
two definitions given by Aristotle identify philosophy with 
ontology or metaphysics. As we have seen before, this is the- 
most important part or essence of philosophy, inasmuch as the 
w^orlcl as a wFole cannot be explained without it. Hence these 
great thinkers have identified philosophy with ontolog}^ 

The second definition, as given by Aristotle, is somewhat 
ambiguous. What is meant by the expression “First Principles” ?' 
If by this expression we understand the fundamental principles 
of knowledge, philosophy becomes identical with epistemology or 
theory of knowledge. If, again, by it we understand the laws,, 
forces or substances underlying the world-system, philosophy; 
becomes identical with ontology. 

3. 'Thilosophy is the science and criticism of cognition.” 

— Kant. ■ ■ ; '■ '■ 

4. ^Thilosophy is the doctrine or science of knowledge.” 
—Fichte^ 

Remark. These two definitions seem to identify philosophy 
with epistemology, which, as we have seen before, is only the 
basis of philosophy. Thus" they are too narrow. 

5. 'Thilosophy is the attempt to determine* what the world 
must be in order that it may be understood by mind, and what 
the mind must be in order that it may understand the world.” 
— SchelUng, 

Remark. This definition well expresses the meaning of 
philosophy. It means that philosophy is the attempt to under- 
stand the essence and mutual relation of mind and nature. 

6. 'Thilosophy is the science of the absolute idea .” — HegeL 

Remark. This, too, well expresses the meaning of philo- 
sophy. It means that philosophy, is the attmnpt to understand 
the absolute thought or idea which evolves and sustains the 
world-system. 
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7. ‘'.'Piiilosopliy is ^ the elaboration of concepts /'^ — Herb art. 

Remark. This is rather vague.- Herbart nieaiiS' to say that 
philosophy is , the ■ study which' examines the ideas . derived ; from 
common experience, clears away the contradictions in volved in 
thenij elaborates them and thus arrives at a system of concepts 
regarding the world at large. Now, this is undoubtedly the 
function of philosophy, t 

8. 'Thilosophy is the universal science which has to unite 
the cognitions attained by the particular sciences into a con- 
sistent system."'- — Wundt. 

9. “Knowledge of the lowest kind is ununified knowdedge, 
science is partially unified knowledge, and philosophy is com- 
pletely unified knowledge — the generalisations of philosophy 
comprehending and consolidating the widest generalisations of 
science."" “Philosophy is the knowledge of the highest degree 
of generality,"" — Herbert Spencer. 

10. “Philosophy is the sum total of alb scientific know- 
ledge."" — Paulsen.^ 

11. “Philosophy is the science of sciences — i.e . — ^it is the 
attempt to co-ordinate the results of the sciences."" — Comte. 

Remark. These four definitions, which have been given by 
philosophers of different schools, imply that philosophy unifies 
the results of the special sciences in order to arrive at a con- 
sistent conception of the world-system. They are thus far all 
right. But they are obviously open to the objection that they 
seem to make philosophy wholly empirical — they make it appear 
that it is nothing more than the summation of the results of the 
particular sciences. But, as we have seen before, a complete 
system of philosophy goes beyond the- sciences and rises into 
the sphere of ontology or metaphysics. Indeed, without onto- 

* Dr. Paulsen gives another definition of Philosophy which is more 
satisfactory. He says : “Philosophy is simply the continually repeated 
attempt to arrive at a comprehensive and systematic knowledge of the 
form and connection, the meaning and import of all things’^ (Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, 2 and , 3). b 
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logy, a complete unification of knowledge and a consequent 
explanation of the world-system would be impossible. 

12. * l^liilo'sophy is reflection, the thinking consideratipn 

of Sc hw 

■'■Remwrk. This is rather vague, though it is correct so far 
as it goes. It implies that philosophy is a careful study of the 
whole system of things. 

13. 'Philosophy aims at a rational unification of know- 
ledge and belief by means of Metaphysics.'^ — Kulpe. 

14. "Philosophy is love for 'the truth’ — the complete body 
of knowledge that includes in it all truths — all truths organised, 
into one great system,” — Marvin, 

Remark, These two definitions clearly bring out the mean- 
ing of philOwSophy. It is through unification of knowledge or the 
organisation of truths that an ultimate explanation of the world 
at large is possible. 

15. "Philosophy is the science of the universe, not in its , 
particular details, but in respect of the principles which condi- 
tion all its particulars.” — Ueheruieg. 

16. "Philosophy is the search for a comprehensive view 
of nature, an attempt at a universal explanation of things,” — 
Weher. 

17. "Philosophy implies a conscious and disinterested 
search for an explanation of the AIV — Robertson, 

18. "Philosophy is such knowledge of those things which 
are or happen, as will enable us to understand why they are or 
happen. ’ ’ — W olff. 

Remark. These four definitions agree in making philosophy 
an attempt to understand the world as a whole. They are thus 
valid. 

Conclusion. A careful perusal of the above definitions 
makes it clear that almost all of them are identical in substance 
with the definition given in pp. 1 & 2, viz., philosophy is the 
comprehensive study of the universe — the search for an expla- 
nation of the entire world of finite beings. Indeed, philosopfiy 
has generally been understood in this sense, in the East as well 
as in the West, in ancient as well as in modern times. 
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. " NOTE III, 

' Origin AND Necessity oe. Philosophy.:' 

The question is sometimes asked: What is the origin of 
philosophy ? Now, to this it may be replied that philosophy is 
the necessary expression of a thinking mind. In other words, it 
fivses out of the very nature of man as a rational being. Man's 
mental constitution is such that, in the presence of the facts of 
life and Nature, philosophy necessarily appears. 

Thus philosophy is due to the natural craving of the human 
mind which seeks to solve the mysteries of this vast and mani- 
fold universe. It is not anything which may be dispensed with 
at our sweet will. It deals with problems which force them- 
selves upon the human mind and demand solution. Constituted 
. as it is, human mind must philosophise. As Dr. PI. Stephen 
remarks, '^The question is not one of philosophy or no philo- 
sophy, but one of good philosophy or bad — every rational being 
has a philosophy of some kind." {Problems of Metaphysic , p. 2). 

- Similarly, Dr. Paulsen observes, ^ 'Every nation and every man, 
at least every normally developed man, has a iDhilosophy. The 
plain man of the people, too, has a philosophy. He gives an 
. answer to the question regarding the origin and destiny of the 
world and man. In this sense peoples living in a state of nature 
have their philosophy also." (Introduction to Philosophy, p. 3).'^ 

And it may be safely asserted that philosophy is not an 
idle pursuit. As it explains the real constitution of the universe 
and man's place therein, it indicates the true end of life and the 
ideal of human conduct. It is thus necessary for the guidance 

' ■ . Cf. Cunningham’s Problems of Philosophy : “Philosophy grows 
directly out of life and its needs. Every one who lives, if he lives at 
all reflectively, is in some degree a philosopher.” 

It may be noted here that, according to Plato, Philosophy begins 
with wonder. It is the first incentive to philosophical enquiry. The 
intellectxial sentiments of wonder and curiosity prompt the human mind 
to philosophise. -They impel the mind to enquire into the nature and 
. causes of things. Hence wonder (with curiosity) may be said to be the 
'Starting point of science and philosophy. 

-f ft is for this reason that Cicero "exclaims — 

Philosophy, thou director of our lives, 

Thou friend of virtue and enemy to vice, 

‘ What were we, what were the life 

Of man at all, but for thee! 



PART I. 

Bpistemology or Theory of Knowledge. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Methods of Philosophicai, Enquiry and Eimits 
OF Knoavdeogb. 

§ 1. True philosophical method. In the intro- 
ductory chapter something has been said about the 
meaning and subject-matter of philosophy and its 
relation to other branches of study — epistemology, 
science and ontology. It has been remarked there 
that a true system of philosophy must begin with 
epistemology or theory of knowledge. Hence the first 
part of this book deals with epistemological problems. 
In the present chapter we have to discuss the methods 
of enquiry and limits of knowledge. 

. We may begin by" indicating the method that is 
adopted by modern philosophy in handling its subject- 
matter. The method may be described as empirico- 
raiioml. As has been said before, philosophy 
combines phenomenology with ontology — ^it supple- 
ments empirical b}! metaphysical investigation. In 
other words, it accepts and unifies the results estab- 
lished by the special sciences (which are based on 
observation, experiment and inductive reasoning) and 
thus arrives at a general conception of the world of 
phenomena as a , whole. Thus far it is essentially 
empirical. But it cannot stop here. It has to 
transcend or go be5;:ond ■ experience — it has to enquire 
what the phenomena imply or reveal as to the 
realities that underlie and give. rise to them. Now, in 
attempting to penetrate into the realities underlying 
the phenomena, it has to depend bn pure reason alone. 
At this stage, therefore^ it rs purely reflective or 
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speculative and its method may be called rationaL 
It should be borne in mind that modern philosophy 
employs the cnticaZ method, i.e., it is based on 
epistemological reflections. It is generally admitted 
now-a-daj’s that we must hold at the outset a thorough 
enquiry into the conditions and factors of knowledge ; 
and we must seek to determine what is implied in 
knowledge as to the realities known — thus trying to 
rise from epistemologj^ to ontology. In other wwds, 
we must “analyse and criticise the fundamental ideas 
and principles involved in all knowledge, with a view 
to clear awaj? whatever contradictions may be involved 
in them as commonly understood, and determine what 
is necessarily imiDlied in them as to realities beyond.” 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that philo- 
sophy cannot proceed without speculation and 
hypothesis. In its attempt to solve the problems 
presented b}*- experience, philosophy must frame 
hypotheses and try to verify them by an appeal to 
facts.* It must consider the various conflicting hypo- 
theses and select that one which appears to be the 
most satisfactory or adequate. It must raise and 
answer the questions : On what hypothesis or suppo- 
sition can the world of phenomena be best explained ? 
What must Nature be in order that it may be known 
by mind, and what must mind be in order that it may 
know Nature? Thus hypothesis plays an important 
part in philosophy. If a hypothesis or theory be self- 
consistent and consistent with facts — ^if it is free from 

* Dr. Calderwood indicates very clearly the way of testing a meta- 
physical hypothesis. He observes, **The ultimate test of all metaphysical 
speculation must be found in the facts from which the inquiry takes its 
rise. Merely to start from facts is not a sufficient security for the 
accuracy of subsequent speculation. This security is found only by care- 
ful return upon the facts out of which the metaphysical problems arise. 
These, then, are the two fundamental canons of metaphysical specula- 
tion : (1) To start from facts in search of the solution of the problems 
to which they give rise, and (2) to return to the facts for test of every 
solution proposed.*’ {Handbook of Moral Philosophy, p. 222). 
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self-contradiction and explains more reasonably than 
any other theory the facts of experience, then and then 
only it can be accepted by philosophy. 

It is clear from the above that the work of philo- 
sophy is mainly reflective and speculative. But it does 
not def}? or ignore experience. It reflects, not on airy 
nothing, but on facts of experience and the results 
established by the sciences. It accepts no theory that 
contradicts experience or scientific truths. It tries, 
indeed, to transcend experience in so far as it is specu- 
lative and ontological, but, as pointed out before, the 
ultimate test of such speculation is found in the facts of 
experience only. 

We conclude, then, that the method of philosophy 
is empirical as well as rational, inductive as w^ell as 
deductive. Philosophy begins with the facts of 
experience, and rises from these to all the possible 
philosophical hypotheses, and then proceeds to deter- 
mine which of them can deductively explain the world 
of experience. The hypothesis which seems to be the 
most adequate one for the interpretation of experience 
and the regulation of life is retained to the exclusion 
of others. 

Philosophy has sometimes been disparaged in 
modern times by ‘scientific’ men as ‘speculative’, as 
‘a dream,’ as ‘a leap in the dark’. But it must be 
borne in mind that, without such a speculation or 
leap, there could be no room even for science. Science 
and philosophy would be equally swept away from the 
field of human enquiry, if there were no room for 
hypothesis and speculation. The so-called ‘scientist* 
who rejects philosophy on the ground that it involves 
speculation and hypothesis plays the part of the Indian 
rustic who (as the story says) lopped off the very 
branch on which he was sitting. 

§ 2. Different theories of the methods and limits 
of knowledge. We have indicated above the best 
method of conducting philosophical investigation. But 
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in History of Philosophy we 'find considerable diverg- 
ence of opinion as to the best philosophical method 
and the range of knowledge attainable-— as to the logic 
and limits of philosophical thought. A brief account 
of the different theories of philosophical method and 
limits of knowledge is given below. 

(a) Dogmatism. 

It is the method of philosophical enquiry without 
a prior criticism of knowledge. Philosophy is said to 
proceed dogmaticalljr when it carries on its investiga- 
tion without a prior criticism of the knowing faculty?’ 
and the eificienc}^ of the methods and principles it 
emplojrs. In the dogmatic method, therefore, what we 
call epistemology is altogether wanting. A dogmatic 
philosophy assumes without hesitation the capacity of 
mind to know the realities. It assumes, wdthout justi- 
fication, i.e., without explanation or proof, certain 
fundamental principles as self-evident or axiomatic 
and then deduces conclusions from them. In other 
words, it does not question the truth of the premises 
with which it starts. It does not raise the question ; 
Is the human mind capable of attaining certitude? 
Dogmatism generally characterises ancient philosophy, 
for the first inclination of the human mind is to act 
without questioning itself. “Dogmatism is the positive 
procedure of reason without previous criticism of its 

own faculty It is the direct effort to understand 

and interpret the world — ^the effort of a mind which 
is as yet troubled by no scruples as to its own com- 
petence, or as to the efficiency of the methods and 
principles it uses. The mind is too busy with its 
object to attend to itself.” (Caird’s Critical Philosophy 
of Kant, p. 2). 

(b) Scepticism (with Empiricism).* 

But dogmatism cannot last for ever. It gradually 
gives rise to Scepticism by which is meant doubting 

The present section aims ,at showing that in the development of 
philosophical thought there is a natural transition from Dogmatism to 
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or denying the possibility of attaining true knowledge. 
The fundamental principle of Scepticism is doubt or 
denial of certainty. Different dogmatic systems arrive 
at different conclusions which contradict each other. 
Hence a doubt arises in human mind, and it begins 
to ask the question : “Is knowledge attainable at all ?” 
'‘The first effect of the failure of Dogmatism is 
naturally the rise of Scepticism. The conflict of 
opposite dogmas produces a sense of hopelessness, and 
even, it may be, a conviction that ‘whatever can be 
asserted niaj^ with equal reason be denied.’ Such 
scepticism may be of a deeper or of a shallower 
nature.” {Ibid., -p. 4). 

It was in this way that the Scepticism of ancient 
Greece arose. The clashing of contradictory ideas 
and arguments gave birth to Sophistry which was a 
form of Scepticism. It was an amusement with the 
sophists to set the hypotheses of different dogmatic 
philosophers against one another. The Sophists ulti- 
mately came to the conclusion that “the (individual) 
man is the measure of all things”, so that there can 
be no common standard of what is good, beautiful or 
true. “So many men, so many minds.” Thus, 
according to them, there can be no uniformity in 
our judgments, and therefore knowledge is impossible. 
(Extreme Scepticism). 

Modern Scepticism which is of a deeper nature is 
the outcome of a critical reflection on the possibility, 
limits and conditions of knowledge and is associated 
with the names of Hume, Mill, Bain and others. It 
is a reaction against dogmatic metaphysics and is the 
logical consequence of a thorough-going Empiricism. 


Scepticism, and from Scepticism to Criticism. A complete and critical 
account of Scepticism, Positivism and Agnosticism will be given in the 
sequel. Sceptics and Agnostics generally employ the principle of 
Relativity of Knowledge to prove that there can be no valid knowledge. 
It will be showm afterwards that the relativity of knowledge does not 
affect its validity. 
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Empiricism is the view that all our knowledge is based 
on experience alone, and that, therefore, the true 
philosophical method is experiential or empirical. 
According to this way of thinking, the mind of every 
individual, at the time of his birth, is “like a sheet 
of white paper — a tabula rasa or clean slate without 
anjdhing upon it as yet, but ready to be written on, 
and all knowledge is impressed on the mind from 
without, in the form of experience.” “There is nothing 
in intellect which was not previously in sensation.” 
(Locke). Locke and other older empiricists, while 
maintaining that all knowledge is derived from experi- 
ence, do not deny the possibility of metaphysical know- 
ledge. But Hume and his followers try to show that, 
if experience means what is impressed from without 
in the form of sensations, as Locke himself maintains, 
then no metaphysical knowledge is possible — nothing 
can be known about what lies beyond experience. Our 
knowledge is entirely made up of sense-elements and 
contains nothing that may be called a priori. The 
external material world is to us only an aggregate of 
actual and possible sensations.* Mind as known tO' 
us is only an aggregate or series of conscious 
states. Nothing can be known or even, imagined about 
the substances — soul, matter and God — that are 
supposed to lie beyond experience ; for we can think 
only in terms of experience. We can form no con- 
ception of anjdhing outside the sphere of, or apart 
from experience (sensations and ideas), so that, strictly 
speaking, we do not know whether -any such reality 
exists or not. We can reason from sensations to sensa- 
tions, but never to anything beyond sensations. The 
words substance, energy and the like are meaningless 
words — they are metaphysical figments which should 
be banished from philosophy. 

Thus, according to Hume and his followers, 
nothing is really knowable or thinkable beyond the 
range of experience. We can never go beyond 

*J. S. Mill calls the world/a pertaanent possibility o£ sensations.’ 
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exiDerience any more than we can go bej^ond onr own 
shadow. We have, therefore, no certainty or know- 
ledge about the realities. By the very nature of the 
case they are unknown and unknowable. 

(c) Criticism. ■ 

- Scepticism means, ’ as we have seen before, 
doubting or denying the possibility of true knowledge. 
This is a purely negative way of thinking, and 
men cannot long adhere to this. Scepticism accord- 
inghj- leads to full criticism of knowledge. Human 
mind is gradixally led to enquire more precisely into 
the limits and conditions of knowledge. But an 
enquiry into the limits and conditions of knowledge is 
the business of epistemology. Hence criticism of 
knowledge means the same thing as epistemology; 
and any system of philosophy based on epistemologi- 
cal reflections may be called cnticaZ. The critical 
method was fully used by Kant in modern times.- 
Hence the expressions ‘critical method’ and ‘critical 
philosophy’ are generally used now'-a-days to signify 
the method and thought of Kant. He was roused 
from his dogmatic slumber by the writings of Hume, 
and he enqtiired more precisely into the conditions of 
knowledge. The conclusion arrived at by him is 
considerably different from that arrived at by Hume. 
Kant points out that knowledge is not wholl}^ built of 
sensations as Hume supposes; it involves a priori as 
w'ell as a posteriori eitments — ^reason as well as 
sensations. Sensations by themselves are only the 
raw materials which are to be transformed by reason 
according to its own inherent laws before there can 
be knowledge. “The matter of our ideas is furnished 
by the senses; their form is the work of reason.’’ 
“The senses furnish the materials; reason, the 
cement needed to unite them.” Human mind, which 
is essentially?- an active, , constructive principle, builds 
up its conception of the -world by. applying to sensa- 
tions certain fundamental notions, such as the notions 
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of Space, time, substance, causality and the like; and 
these are supplied by the mind from within itself. 
But the mental conception of the world thus formed 
by the rational mind can have no community of 
nature with the extra-mental w-orld of ‘things-in- 
themselves’ or realities which must remain unknown 
and unknowable. We see, then, that Kant’s criticism 
of knowledge leads him to what may be called Semi- 
Scepticism or Semi -Agnosticism. We also find that 
his philosophy involves both Bmpiricism and 
Rationalism. 

The Critical philosophy of Kant is undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the purely empirical s_ystem of 
Hume, but it has its own defects. As pointed out 
before, Kant leaves a gap between thought and 
reality ; according to him, the world as thought or 
conceived by us has no resemblance of kind to the 
world of realities. He admits that there is a world 
of reality which is the ground of our sensations, but 
assert? that the correspondence between our concep- 
tion or thought of the world and the real world is 
only symbolical, somewhat as the w^ords uttered bj? 
us have only symbolical correspondence, but no 
resemblance of kind, to the ideas present in our 
minds. 

A deeper reflection leads the Post-Kantians 
(Fichte, Schelling, Hegel) to abolish the opposition 
between thought and reality and to establish their 
identity. It is especially Hegel and his followers who 
maintain that thought and reality are at bottom 
identical — that the ultimate reality is thought or 
idea realising itself in and through the world, and 
human thought is a finite reproduction of it. They 
point out that there cannot be an opposition or chasm 
between human thought and reality. The agreement 
of the two is the tacit presupposition on which all 
science and philosophy proceed. To interpose a 
barrier between human thought and reality is to 
make all knowledge impossible, even the knowledge 
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that there is & reality. The very problem as to the 
relation between thought and realit}?- can only arise if 
the opposition between them has somehow been over- 
come. We believe instinctix^ely that there is a real 
correspondence between our thought and things — 
between the world of our ideas and the world of 
reality. We build up our conception of the world 
out of the impressions imposed on us from without, 
according to laws of thought, and we understand 
that this conception really represents or reproduces 
the world of I'eality. How^, then, can this corres- 
pondence between the world of ideas and the world 
of reality and this understanding or conviction that 
the one is a true representation of the other be 
adequately accounted for? On W’hat supposition can 
the world of our experience or thought be a real 
world? It can be only on the supposition that the 
world of reality itself is of mental origin and that 
our thought of the world is a reproduction, in terms 
of finite mind, of what is alreadj'^ mental. It is only 
on this supposition that our ideas of things can have 
some resemblance to, or community of nature with, 
the things themselves, and true knowledge becomes 
possible. We must suppose that there is but one 
Absolute mental being which has evolved the great 
w'orlcl of nature according to laws of reason or 
thought ; that we are its finite reproductions ; and 
that, in thinking the world, we reproduce or re- 
construct, in terms of our finite minds, what has 
been already produced or constructed by the Absolute 
Mind. Thus our thought or knowledge of the world 
is a finite reproduction — a thinking over again — of 
the Divine thought which constitutes the w^orld. 
The essential laws and forms according to which we 
build up our conception of the world are the same in 
kind as the essential laws and forms which govern 
the evolution of the : worlds Our finite reason can 
comprehend Nature, because Nature is essentiallj'- 
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Summary. 

Piiilosoplij- at first proceeds dogmatically, i.e., 
without criticism of knowledge. The conflict of 
opposite dogmas gives rise to doubt as to the possi- 
bility of knowledge. In other words, dogmatism 
gives rise to scepticism. But this state of things 
cannot last long. Doubt leads to reflection, scepti- 
cism to criticism. The result of criticism of knou-- 
ledge uia}" be either a confirmation of scepticism or 
agnosticism, or the establishment of ideal-realism 
which makes the correspondence between thought 
and the world of realit}? real and essential, thereb\' 
making knowledge possible. This will be easily 
understood if we carefully consider the systems of 
Hume, Kant and Hegel. Hume’s critical reflection 
leads him to extreme scepticism. According to him, 
we can never pass beyond the range of actual and 
possible sensations, and knowledge is wholly built 
up out of the elements of sensations. A deeper 
criticism led Kant to the conclusion that knowledge 
involves not merely sensations, but also certain ‘a 
priori'’ notions (forms and categories) supplied by 
the thinking principle from within itself. But, 
according to Kant, our knowledge of the world has 
no resemblance of kind to the ‘real world,’ so that 
there are two worlds, so to speak — a world of human 
thought and a real world of things-in-themselves. 
The Post-Kantians assert that there is a real corres- 
pondence or community of nature betiveen the two, as 
both are mental products evolved and maintained by 
mental power. This is the final result of the critical 
reflection on the possibility, limits, and conditions of 
knowledge. 

(d) Dialectic. 

The word ‘dialectic’ literally means the “art of 
discussing by questioning.”- If is now used to mean 
two different forms of reasoning by finding out 
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■contradictions or oppositions . One may be called 
negative, destructive or analytic dialectic ; the otber 
inay be called positive, constructive or synthetic 
dialectic. 

(j) Negative Dialectic — ^The negative dialectic is 
essentially a method of ; refutation. It consists iii 
exposing the inconsistencies or self-contradictions 
involved in opinions and thereby destroying them. 
Hence directly it is a method of refutation, but still 
it can be used as a means of indirect proof. When a 
-certain proposition is shown to involve an element of 
contradiction or to lead to some absurd consequence 
and therefore to be untenable, its contradictory 
proposition is reall3^ established as true ; for two 
contradictor}^ propositions cannot both be false. This 
method of indirect proof or proof by reductio ad 
.ahsurdum is frequently used in Geometrjv 

The negative dialectic is often called the Socratic 
method, because it was used by Socrates in his 
contests with the sophists. The method followed bv" 
him was this : — he always asked or induced his 
opponents to state their own opinions clearly, and by 
putting questions to them again and again, he entangled 
them in contradictions and thus showed them the 
absurdity of their views. The opinions of the adver- 
saries being thus refuted, his own opinion became 
indirectly established. The method followed by 
Socrates resembles the method followed by lawvnrs at 
the time of cross-examining witnesses. This form of 
dialectic has been used also by Kant who has tried with 
its help to show that popular metaphysical conceptions 
involve contradictions. 

(if) The positive, synthetic or constructive 
•dialectic has been explained clearly bj’- Hegel in 
his ‘Science of Logic.’ It is so called, because it 
is essential^ a process of reconciliation or unifica- 
tion. ; Hegel points _ out that human thought 
proceeds /dialectically, i.e., its movement involves/ 
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a process of contradiction and reconciliation. We 
know that an idea can be understood, only in 

relation to its opposite or contradictory. We can 

understand A as A, i.e., we can 'give it a definite 
meaning onlji by contrasting it with something which 
is not A (c£. the Psychological Law of Relativity). 
If we begin with the thesis or affirmation that A 
exists, we cannot avoid passing over to the 

antithesis or counter-afiirmation that not- A exists; 
and this antithesis is just as certain as the thesis. 
The thesis and the antithesis exist by contrast 

with and in dependence on each other. A supposes 
its correlative or opposite not-A. But the opposition 
between the two drives the mind on to seek their 
reconciliation in a higher unity or synthesis, say 
B. B, again, is a thesis which supposes the anti- 
thesis not-B; and these, again, in their turn, are 
reconciled in a higher synthesis. In this way 
thought moves onwards till it reaches the highest 
or the absolute synthesis which comprehends and 
reconciles within itself all contradictions or opposi- 
tions. If we carefully examine the working of our 
minds, we find that our thought invariably proceeds 
from position to negation and thence to a higher 
position — ^from a thesis to an antithesis and thence 
to a synthesis — from an affirmation to a counter- 
affirmation and thence to their reconciliation. 
When, for example, we perceive the table before us, 
our knowledge of it as a table, implies its differen- 
tiation from other articles, such as chairs, benches 
&c. But this distinction involves an agreement — 
a higher unity — ^under which such things are 
brought, viz., furniture. The idea of furniture,, 
again, leads the mind to the idea of something 
standing in contrast with it. It is intelligible as- 
distinguished from, say, the room or building, its 
walls, floors etc. But this distinction, again, implies 
an agreement, mb., that all of them are solids. The 
idea of solidity, again, carries the mind to its opposite. 
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ws., liquidity, and these, again, lead to the higher 
idea of matter. Matter, again, can be understood only 
through its distinction from mind, and both of them 
again are brought under the higher idea of Being. 
We thus find that the movement of human thought is 
dialectic. 

It should be borne in mind that, according 
to Hegel, the dialectical process is not a mere 
logical process or process of human thought. It 
is the process of the world as a whole. Dialectical 
evolution is the law of the whole universe. The 
evolution of everything in this world and of the 
world as a whole takes place through the dialectic 
process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis — homo- 
geneity, differentiation and integration. Indeed, 
this dialectical process is the means hy which the 
ultimate being or reality realises its own nature. 
It makes explicit or unfolds the opposite or different 
potentialities and tendencies latent in its nature, 
reconciles them in higher syntheses, and thus evolves 
the world-system and realises itself as a concrete 
self-conscious spirit. Human mind proceeds dia- 
lectically, because it is essentially a reproduction 
of the Absolute Reality which is a mental being 
proceeding dialectically and realising and expressing 
itself in and through the dialectical evolution of 
the universe. Now, since human thought is a repro- 
duction of reality, the essential laws and categories 
of human thought must be inherent in the nature of 
reality itself.* {Vide the Critical Method, page 23). 
Hence, in the essential laws, categories, or concepts 
of human thought, we have a key to ontological 
truth. To borrow the words of Dr. Paulsen, “the 
dialectic development of concepts is only the sub- 
jective repetition of the objective process of the 


* Hence Logic whicli is an enquiry into tlie nature and essential laws 
of tliought becomes identical with Metaphysics which is an enquiry into 
the nature and laws of realities. 
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Idea—i.e . — the ultimate reality itself.” This being 
the case, we can have a true knowledge of reality 
from the dialectical development of concepts. This, 
according to Hegel, is the importance of the dialectic 
method in the study of philosophy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Nature and Object oe Knowledge. 

(Thboribs of the Wored). 

§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. We have seen 
before that Epistemology deals with knowledge. But 
different theories of the nature of knowledge lead 
to different theories of the object of knowledge. 
Knowing cannot be isolated from what is known. 
Hence in the present chapter we have to consider 
the principal theories of the nature and object of 
knowledge. Some suppose that our knowledge is an 
exact copy of the extra-mental reality — that our 
ideas are exact representations of objects outside 
our minds (Realism — Common Sense view). Some, 
again, hold that our ideas can have no resemblance 
of kind to the extra-mental world of reality (Agnos- 
ticism, phenomenalism). Others suppose that there 
is no extra-mental world. Of the thinkers who 
suppose that there is nothing extra-mental or out- 
side of mind some are of opinion that the world 
of things has no existence except in the consciousness, 
of finite minds (Extreme Subjective Idealism) ; others 
maintain that the world of things is evolved by and 
exists in an Absolute and Universal Mind, and our 
conception of the world is a reproduction, in terms 
of finite mind, of what has been produced already by 
the Absolute Mind. It will be seen that this theory 
explains knowledge better than the other theories ; for, 
according to it, our ideas have some resemblance to, 
and community of kind with, the things themselves, as 
both are mental products evolved and maintained by 
mental power. We should now consider these theories 
fully. 
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§ 2. Different theories of the nature and object 
of knowledge. 

I. Realism. 

(a) Popular or Naive Realism. It is the doctrine 
that there is an extra-mental reality — i.e. — a world of 
, reality external to and independent of mind, and 
that mind exactly knows the world as it is in itself. 
“Our ideas are exact copies of external real things, 
much in the same sense in which pictures are copies 
. of the originals, or in which images in a mirror 
reflect their causes.” In other words, our ideas 
represent qualities which are seated in the things 
themselves. The object which is outside, and inde- 
pendent of, our consciousness agrees in all respects 
with the image or conception that we have of it 

• within our minds. Thus in perception we become 
. acquainted with the true nature of things — with their 

essential attributes as they exist independently of our 
. minds. 

This is the ‘common sense view’ of knowledge. 
It is called Popular or Naive Realism. The popular 
belief is that things exist outside and independently of 
our minds and wull exist all the same whether 

• there is any mind to think them or not, and that 
we perceive things as they really are in them- 

: selves. 

{h) Modified or Corrected Realism {Scientific 
Realism). It is the doctrine which draws a line of 
distinction between primary and secondar37' qualities 
and assumes that, in so far as the primary qualities 
are concerned, our ideas are exact copies of what 
exist objectively or outside of our minds; while the 
secondary qualities are only states of our conscious- 
ness which cannot have any resemblance of kind to 
anything outside of it. How, then, are we to dis- 
tinguish between primary and secondary qualities? 
It is maintained that certain qualities are essential 
to the very conception and existence of material 
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tilings as sucli. These qualities make material things 
to be material and distinguish them from non-material 
things. Thejr are extension and impenetrability in 
their various modes. There are other qualities, 
again, which are non-essential and variable, such as 
colour, taste, temperature, sound. These are called 
secondary. It is argued that our conceptions or 
ideas of things are exact copies of things in respect 
of the primary qualities, but .in respect of the 
secondary qualities there , can be no resemblance 
of kind between our conceptions of things ' and the 
things themselves. In other words, the primar\^ 
qualities are objective — ^they are actually and objec- 
tiveljr in the things (considered as extra-mental 
realities independent of our sensations and ideas) . 
These belong to the very nature of things themselves. 
But the secondary qualities are subjective, i.e., 
they exist only in our consciousness. The sensations 
that we ha\'e of them are of course occasioned by 
and correspond to powers or qualities inherent in 
the things, but they do not resemble those powers 
or qualities. “The external world outside of our 
minds is neither light nor dark, neither silent nor 
resonant, neither hot nor cold, but extended and 
impeneti'able. ” 

This theory was held by Tocke and also by 
philosophers of the Intuitionist School (Reid, 
Hamilton). It is also generally accepted by physi- 
cists who maintain that, corresponding to our 
consciousness of the secondary qualities, there are in 
the objective w'orld different arrangements and 
movements of atoms and molecules, waves of atmos- 
phere and ether, chemical disintegration &c. Now, 
there is evidently no resemblance betw^een the states 
of our consciousness known as sensations and such 
objective changes. 

II. Idealism. The . above- theory of modified 
Realism is a step towards Idealism. Further 
reflection shows that even . the primary qualities 
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are known in terms of sensations wliicli are only mental 
states. If the secondary'- qualities are only modifica- 
tions of consciousness, the primary qualities also- 
must be regarded as such, for the^^ originate in the 
same way, viz., by the mind’s reaction against 
external influences. If the secondary qualities do- 
not resemble what actually exist in the objects 
themselves and are onl 3 '- subjective, the primary? 
qualities, too, may be so. As Dr. Paulsen very 
aptlj' observes : “The distinction between primary 
and secondary' qualities cannot be adhered to. Bx- 
tension, solidity and motion are no more absolute 
qualities of things than colours or sounds. The 
same arguments that lead us to refer the secondarj" 
qualities to the subject compel us to assume the 
subjectivity of the so-called primary qualities. We 
get our ideas of them from the same source, from 
perception, or at • least not without perception. 
Without the sense of sight and the sense of touch, we 
could no more talk of extension and solidity than 
of sounds without hearing. . . . Hence corporeality is- 
a constituent of Perception.” {Introduction to Philo- 
sophy, pp. 346, 347). 

Hence many thinkers have rejected the theory of 
modified or corrected Realism and have accepted what 
is called Idealism. Some have denied altogether 
the existence of an external material world in the 
sense of an extra-mental world (Complete Idealism, 
subjective and objective). Others have maintained 
that there is an extra-mental world, though our 
conception of the world can have no resemblance 
of kind to it (Phenomenalistic Idealism of Kant and 
others). 

(a) Berkeley an Idealism. George Berkeley, a 
distinguished idealist, denies the existence of any 
transcendent extra-mental reality. According to 
him, material bodies are only ideas; their existence 
consists in their being perceived by some mind {Esse . 
=percipi — ^to exist = to be p^ceived. The existence 
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of extra-uieutal bodies is only a dogmatic and super- 

fluous assumption. Instead of supposing that mind is 
in the world, we have rather to suppose that the world 
is in mind. • 

But this assumption raises some important ques- 
tions. If things be only ideas in our mind, will they 
cease to exist when we cease to think of them ? It 
appears at first from what has been said by Berkeley 
that thejr do not exist independently of our thought. 
How can we explain the apparent objectivity, independ- 
ence, permanence and unity of the world consistently 
with this theory ? 

Berkeley answers such questions fully in his later 
writings. He says that, in order to explain the per- 
manence and unity of the system of ideas which we call 
the world, we must assume an absolute and universal 
mind which has evolved the world by the energy of its 
own thought, and in whose thought it exists per- 
manentlj’-, and from whose thought it is transferred to 
and partially reproduced in the finite minds of men. 
Thus things are ideas of the Divine mind, and what 
we call external perception consists in the reproduction, 
in our own minds, of the ideas of the Divine mind. 
Perception consists in the “seeing of all things in God” 
— “a looking into the contents of the Divine mind.” 
“Every unthinking thing is perceived by some mind; 
if not by a finite created mind, yet certainly by the 
Infinite mind of God”.*- 


* Berkeleyan Idealism is sometimes called Mentalism, ImmaLerialism 
and Spiritualism, bec-aiise, according to it, there is no extra-mental 
matter, and only minds or spirits with their ideas exist. It thus affirms 
that all that is rc-al is mental. 

The theory may be summarised in the following words of 
Prof. Marvin ^ “The Divine mind perceives the world in its fulness 
or completeness and causes finite minds or spirits also to perceive 
certain portions of it. The law and order of Nature are ultimately the 
law amd order of the perceptions that God causes in us. But the 
material world does not exist except as the content of perception. 
There is no such thing as matter apart from mind. There are simply 
“spirits and manifestations of spirits which we would call states of 
consciousness*’ [IntrodticUon to Philosophy, p. 201). 
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^ We have given above a general account of 
Berkelej?'’s theory as it is commonly understood now- 
a-da3's. But Berkeley in his earlier mritings sometimes 
speaks as if the world had no existence except in our 
finite minds. God creates or raises in our minds the 
ideas which constitute things, and these ideas exist 
onlj^ in our own minds where God creates them, and not 
in God’s mind. In other words, God creates the world 
as a sj’-stem of ideas in the minds of men merety, so 
that the world has no existence except as a system of 
human ideas. Everj?- time that we open our eyes, the 
omnipresent power of God creates the things which We 
perceive— i.e. — the visual ideas which are presented to 
us. What exists in the mind of God is not the world 
as a systan of ideas, but only the power and will which 
create the world in human perception. This is complete 
Subjective Idealism, because, according to it, the world 
exists only subjectively in finite minds. Prof. Weber 
seems to understand Berkeley in this sense. 

In his later writings Berkeley distinctly says that 
God creates and sustains the world as a system of ideas 
within His own mind ; and that our perception is a 
reproduction, from a finite point of view, of the ideas 
of the Divine Mind. This is supposed to be the true 
theory of Berkeley now-a-days. It gives an objective 
existence to the world. Fraser and many others under- 
stand Berkeley in this sense, 

How, then, are we to characterise Berkeley’s 
Idealism? Is it subjective or objective? 

To answer this question we must understand pre- 
cisely thte meanings of the , two expressions Subjective 
Idealism and Objective Idealism. . Subjective Idealism, 
taken in the strictest sense, means that the world of 
things has no existence .:except in the conscious- 
■ ness of finite minds,. . In, bthef words, it implies that 
the world exists only as .' a system of ideas in the 
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minds of finite subjects. Objective Idealism, again, 
taken in the strictest sense, means that the world, 
exists objectivel 3 ^ or independently of our finite minds, 
but it is evolved bj'- and contained in the universal 
mind of God. In other words, it implies that the. 
world is created and sustained by God as a system of 
ideas in His own mind, and that our perception 
consists in the reproduction of the ideas of the 
Divine Mind in our owm minds. Now, if this be the 
true distinction between Subjective Idealism and 
Objective Idealism, then Berkeley’s earlier theorj' 
majr be called Subjective, and his later theor}^, 
Objective. 

But it has become customar}? now-a-days to regard 
Berkeley’s theor^^ whether in its earlier or later form, 
as Subjective Idealism and to look upon the Idealistic' 
theory of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians as the true 
form of Objective Idealism. How, then, does the 
Hegelian theory differ from the later Berkeleyan 
theory? Like the Berkeleyan theory in its later 
phase, the Hegelian theory also supposes that the world 
is evolved from, sustained by, and included within 
the all-embracing energy and consciousness of God 
or the Absolute Mind. But the peculiarity of 
Hegelian Idealism is that, according to it, the 
evolution and maintenance of a world of things are 
contained in the very nature of God or the Absolute — 
that the existence of a world is essential to His 
concrete self-conscious life. God realises Himself as 
a concrete self-conscious subject in and through the 
world of objects evolved and sustained by Himself. 
{Vide Ideal-Realism, p. 38.) But Berkeley and his 
followers do not suppose so much. They seem rather 
to assume that God as a thinking subject may exist 
without a world as the object — ^that the existence 
of a world of things is not at all essential or 
indispensable to His conscious life, but is dependent 
on an act of choice on His part. Hence theic 
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theory may be called subjective, though in a different 
sense.® 

{b) Phenomenons tic or Transcendental Idealism of 
Kant. 

Kant maintains that there is an extra-mental 
world of reality— a world of things -in-themselves 
independent of our mind — ivhich is the ground and 
occasion of our sensations, and that our sensations, in 
their changes and relations, correspond in some wa5r 
to the things-in -themselves, but there can be no re- 
semblance between our sensations and ideas which are 
mental, and the things themselves or realities which 
are extra-mental. The transcendent world— i. 5. —the 
world of reality which transcends experience- — imposes 
certain impressions on the mind through the organs of 
sense; and mind which is essentially active and 
constructive transforms them into its sensations by an 
act of (sub-conscious) reaction, applies to them certain 
a priori fundamental notions which it supplies 
from within and thus constructs its conception or idea 
of the external world of things. Nevertheless Kant’s 
theory is essentially agnostic; for the sensations are 
only mental states and products of mental reaction ; and 
the a priori notions which are applied to sensations 
are also of purely mental origin — ^they are only 
the forms under w'^hich mind necessarily represents 
things to itself in terms of its sensations, and they 
have no application to and community with the things 
which are extra-mental. It follows, therefore, that 
the world, as we think it, is only a world of mental 
construction — a world of thought — a phenomenal 
world having no resemblance to, or community of 
nature with, the world of things-in-themselves which 

^ Prof, Kulpe points out that no philosopher has worked out a 
logically consistent theory of Subjective Idealism, It is customary to» 
cite Berkeley and Pichte as representatives of that school, but, as is 
well known, both assume the existence of an Absolute mind or ego. 
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must remain unknown and unknowable.* (See 
Criticism, pp. 21, 

Thus, according to Kant, our knowledge is entirely 
phenomenal. Our ideas are not true representations of 
things as they are in their essential nature. They can 
be only signs and sj^mbols of something unknown and 
unknowable. 

(c) Extreme form of Subjective Idealism or 
Solipsism. 

The logical consequence of the theory of know- 
ledge worked out by Kant maj^ be an extreme form 
of Subjective Idealism. We have seen before that, 
according to Kant, the a priori notions, such as the 
ideas of substance and causality, have no application 
to things-in-themselves. But he himself applies the 
category or notion of causality to them and says that 
the}^ constitute the ground or cause of our sensations. 
Now, here there is an inconsistency. He says that 
the idea of causality cannot be applied to things-in- 
themselves, and yet he himself invests them with 
causality. The contradiction may be avoided by 
supposing that things-in-themselves have no causal- 
it 3 ,r and cannot aifect our mind in any way. But then 
it is possible to advance a step further and deny 
altogether the existence of extra-mental things. If 
they cannot affect our mind, how can we infer even 
the mere fact of their existence? We have no means 
of knowing that there are things-in-themselves 
beyond our experience. Nay, we have no reason for 
assuming their existence. To every one of us the 


Hence the expression ascribed to Kant, that mind makes Katnre, 
though it does not create it. Thus his theory bears a very pronounced 
Idealistic stamp. It ma}* be pointed out in this connection that Kant 
sometimes spoke of ‘one thing-in-itselfh In the first edition of the 
Critique of Pure Reason he even suggested that the one thing-in-itself 
might be mental. We see, then, that his philosophy contained the 
germs of Post-Kantiaii Idealism. 
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world of ideas is the only realit}^. I create my own 
ideas and am shut up within the circle of my ideas. 
I cannot go beyond my ideas and know any transcend- 
ent reality. The transcendent world is to me only a 
zero. To use the words of Dr. Paulsen, “My world 
of ideas constitutes the only reality; beyond that 
there is nothing.” This is called the doctrine of 
Solipsism which literally means “the self alone exists”. 
(5oM5 = alone, ipse = seli). 

(d) Ideal-Realism or Objective Idealism. 

The extreme form of Subjective Idealism known 
as Solipsism is an absurd doctrine. A doctrine which 
asserts that there is no reality beyond the self and 
its ideas fails to satisfy the human mind. Even the 
moderate form of Subjective Idealism as explained 
by Berkeley cannot give a satisfactory reason for the 
existence of the world. Hence a better theory is 
necessary. Now, what is known as Ideal-Realism or 
Realistic Idealism is highly satisfactory both as an 
epistemological and an ontological doctrine. A general 
account of this doctrine is given in the present 
section. 

Jfycording to this theory, the ultimate reality is 
essentially a mental being which realises itself as a 
concrete power and a self-conscious spirit by evolving 
and sustaining the entire world of finite things and 
minds. All finite things and minds “live and move 
and ha\’e their being” in the Absolute, and exist for 
the sake of one ultimate end, viz., the self-realisation 
and self-manifestation of the Absolute. The human 
mind is a reproduction or reduplication of the 
Absolute Mind and shares in its nature ; and what is 
called the material world is not anything opposed to 
mind, but is only a manifestation, expression or 
product of the same Absolute Mind that reproduces 
itself finitely in man. It follows from this that 
knowledge is not S5iinbolical, but gives a true 
representation of the world of reality. The external 
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material world can be perceived and comprehended by 
the human mind, because matter is the product o£ a 
mental power. (Fide pp. 23 , 24 ). 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that this 
theory explains knowledge more adequately than any 
other theory. Man can know the realities, because 
the ultimate reality— ‘the reality of all realities’— is 
itself mental and reproduces itself in the human 
mind. As Dr. Paulsen observes, “I know reality? as 
it is in itself in so far as I am that reality myself.” 
Thus it is the most satisfactory epistemological 
doctrine. It incorporates into itself whatever elements 
of truth are contained in the other theories. It 
asserts the reality or objective existence of the ex- 
ternal world and is thus far realistic; at the same 
time it derives the world from one Absolute Idea or 
Thought and is thus far idealistic. Hence it may be 
called Objective Idealism, Idealistic Realism, Realistic 
Idealism or, briefly, Ideal-Realism. As an ontological 
doctrine it gives a sufficient reason for the existence 
of finite beings. Finite things and minds exist as 
necessary factors of the life of the Absolute. They are 
the means and materials of Divine consciousness. A 
subject without an object, a thought without anything 
to think about, an act of willing without willing 
anything, a self-consciousness without a plurality of 
materials, must be viewed as impossible. Hence God 
as a self-conscious, active, thinking subject requires 
a world of finite things and minds. How can there 
be a life without activity, or an actual power without 
an3^ expression? We must suppose that the evolution 
and preservation of a world of finite beings is an 
essential part of Divine life, God is the Absolute 
subject without relation to whom no object can exist 
and whose own existence as a real self-conscious 
power depends upon His manifestation in the universe 
of inter-related objects. An eternal world or series of 
worlds is implied in the eternal life and conscious- 
ness of God. God apart from the world of finite 
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tilings and minds would be an abstract potentiality, 
and not a concrete living power. Thus finite beings 
have a real existence, though their reality is relative, 
dependent or conditioned* 


This theory may be called Panentheism, because, according to it, 
all beings are in God. {PanzsaXi^ and theos=Qod). It is other- 

wise called Concrete Monism or Monistic Idealism. It is substantially 
the %dew of Hegel and his followers, such as Stirling, Green and Caird- 
For a full account of this, ,see Chapters XX and XXI of this book. 



CHAPTER III. 

Origin OF Knowledge. 

§ 1. Preliminary remarks. The problem of the 
■origin of knowledge is one of the fundamental prob- 
lems of Epistemology. Hence it requires a special 
■consideration. Epistemology ultimate^ comes to the 
conclusion that human mind is essentially an active, 
synthetic, rational principle and that our knowledge 
■of the world results from the co-operation of two 
factors — experience and reason — the one entering the 
rational mind or thinking subject from without, and 
the other operating from within the mind itself. 
Knowledge has its origin in experience interpreted 
by reason. Experience means what is impressed 
from outside in the form of sensations — influences 
which enter the human mind from without. Reason 
means the self’s inherent powder of interpreting or 
understanding. The different faculties of intellect are 
all applications of reason. Now, knowledge requires a 
combination of the two. Without reason, experience 
would be a series of meaningless states ; without 
experience, reason would be an empty form. Thus 
neither experience nor reason can give us knowledge 
by itself. The sensations are only the raw materials 
of knowledge — they can be transformed into know- 
ledge only when interpreted by the self through 
its rational power. In other words, knowledge of the 
world is ‘rationalised experience’. If this rational 
power were wanting in man, the sensations would be 
as meaningless to him as ‘a picture is to a lower 
-animal or a printed page to an illiterate person.’ 
Human mind reacts upon the influences imposed upon 
it from without, transforms them into sensations and 
builds up out of them its conception of the world ; and 
it understands and believes that this conception of the 
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world constructed by itself corresponds with the world' 
of realities. This correspondence can be accounted 
for only on the supposition that the finite reason 
which constructs this conception of the world is a 
reproduction of the universal reason that evolves, and 
is immanent in, the great world of nature (See pp. 23 
& 24 and pp. 38 & 39). 

We have given above a brief account of the rational- 
istic and idealistic theory of the origin of knowledge;, 
and this, as we shall find later on, is the most satis- 
factory theory. But the question of the origin of 
knowledge has been the subject of a long controversy. 
Some have gone so far as to suppose that all know- 
ledge is derived from sense-experience alone and that 
“there is nothing in intellect which was not previ- 
ously in sensation.” (Locke). According to these 
thinkers, sense-experience is the only source of know- 
ledge. This is extreme Empiricism. It is otherwise 
called the a posteriori theory, because, according to- 
it, all knowledge is posterior to and derived from 
experience. Extreme Rationalism, again, supposes 
that genuine knowledge comes from reason alone and 
the pursuit of true knowledge consists in clearing 
awaji- the more or less illusory ideas derived from sense- 
experience. Attempts hav=^e been made by difierent. 
thinkers, ancient and modern, to find out the exact 
contributions of reasoh and experience to knowledge.. 
Their theories are separately considered below. 

Different theories of the origin of knowledge^ 

1. Empiricism. As has been said before, 
according to this theory, knowledge is entirely built up- 
of sensations and materials derived from sensations.. 
Locke who is an advocate of this view supposes that 
the mind of every individual at the time of his birth is 
like a blank tablet or sheet on which everything has 
to be written b}'- experience. Thus all the contents 
of the mature mind are acquired through experience 
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which is the sole source of knowledge. Reason 
contributes nothing to knowledge. Knowledge is 
entirely built up of experience and elaborations out of 
experience. Mind passively receives impressions from 
without, and out of the impressions thus forced upon 
it, all its ideas are built up. There are no a priori 
elements of knowledge or innate ideas. If there 
were any ideas innate in the human mind, they would 
be common to all human beings, including children 
and savages. But do we find any such common ideas ? 
Surely not, argues Locke. Thus, according to him, 
Empiricism is the only true theory of the origin of 
knowledge. 

The peculiarity of Locke’s philosophy is that it is 
empirical, hut not sceptical or agnostic, for it does not. 
deny the possibility of metaphysical knowledge.® But. 
Hume and his followers are of opinion that a consistent, 
empirical philosophy must be sceptical. Scepticism is 
the natural and necessary consequence of a thorough- 
going empiricism. (See pp. 20, 21). If knowledge is 
wholly made up of sense-elements and contains nothing 
more, as Locke points out, then nothing can be known 
about anything lying outside the sphere of sensations. 
Things are to us only actual and possible clusters of 
sensations. We can reason from past sensations to 
future sensations, but never to anything beyond sensa- 
tions. All attempts to know the realities beyond 
experience should therefore be abandoned. Knowledge 
grows up through accumulation and association of 
sensations. Sensations spring up (we do not know 
whence, how, why), and they associate themselves 
together into clusters, and these clusters into more 
complex systems, thus building up the contents of mind' 
and our conception of the world. Mind as known to 
us is not a substance having activity of its own. It 


See Note at the end of this chapter. It may be added here that 
the possibility of metaphysical knowledge has been admitted by other 
older empiricists, e.g., Bacon and, Hobbes. 
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is only the aggregate of sensations and ideas which, 
again, are only associated and reproduced sensations. 
We speak of material things existing in such and such 
places and times, but the more precise statement would 
be that, under certain conditions, we shall have certain 
clusters and series of sensations. We speak of one 
thing causing or producing another, but the more 
precise statement would be that one cluster of sensa- 
tions is always or invariably followed by another. Thus 
the cause of an event simply means its invariable 
antecedent. We do not know of any productive energy 
seated in the cause or of any bond of connection 
between the two events called the cause and the effect, 
which mek&s it necessary that the latter must follow 
the former. Our belief in the law of causation is 
brought about through association of ideas. If we find 
in our experience that a certain antecedent, say A, is 
invariably or uniformly followed by a certain conse- 
quent, say X, the ideas of the two become inseparably 
associated, so that, when we again find A or think of 
it, we remember X and expect that X will follow. All 
general propositions including the axioms are general- 
isations from particular facts of experience. The 
axioms appear to be different in kind, because they are 
drawn earlier in life than other inductive generalisa- 
tions and are based on a wider range of facts. There 
are no a priori elements of knowledge and no absolutely 
necessary and universal truths discerned intuitively. 
Knowledge is entirely restricted to sensations and their 
orders of occurrence — co-existence and sequence.* 

This theory has been variously named. It is called (i) Sensa- 
■tionism^ because it reduces all knowledge to sensations — original, and 
those revived and recombined into ideas; (ii) Scepticism, because it 
doubts or denies the possibility of knowing anything beyond experi- 
ence ; (iii) Agnosticism^, because, according to it, we do not and can- 
not know the realities ; (iv) Panrphenomenalism (or, simply, Pheno- 
menalism), because, according to it, , all we can know are phenomena 
or appearances of things to our experience, and not the things or 
:realities ; (v) Associationism,, beicause , it makes much use of the laws 
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The above is a general account 'of the empirical 
theor^T^ of Hume and his followers, e.g.. Mill. But the 
empirical tendency has run through the whole history 
of thought from Democritus and Protagoras in ancient 
times down to Bacon, Docke, Hume, Comte, James 
Mill, J. S. Mill, Bain and Spencer in modern times. 
Spencer’s theory is essentially empirical, but it is. 
modified bj'- his theorji of Evolution (See pp. 49, 50). 

Criticism. A little reflection is sufficient to show 
that empiricism is not a sound theory of the origin of 
knowledge. Experience must be rationalised, i.e., 
interpreted by reason before there can be knowdedge. 
External experience gives only sensations, but we can 
have* knowledge of things only by interpreting or 
understanding the meanings of sensations; and this 
can be done only by applying to them certain notions, 
which we, as rational beings, evolve from our own 
minds. It is impossible to think of the werld in terms, 
of sensations merely. Our conception of the world 
involves certain fundamental notions or ideas which 
are not derived from sensations. We think of the 
world as a system of substantial things external tO' 
one another and to ourselves, and standing to one 
another in relations of reciprocal causality, inter- 
dependence and co-operation as factors of one organic 
whole and manifesting themselves to us by producing, 
in our minds the states known as sensations. Now', 

of association and makes things to be but clusters of associated sensa- 
tions; and (vi) Positivism, because it accepts the so-called positive facts.. 
of experience, and rejects all speculation about anything beyond 
experience. It may be added here that the word Tositivism’ was first 
used by Comte and his followers. It should be borne in mind that 
the sceptical or agnostic system in its most consistent form does not 
deny the existence of realities, nor does it assert their existence ; it 
really assumes a neutral position with regard to them. The semi- 
agnostic philosophy of Kant asserts the existence of realities, but it. 
assumes that they are unknown and unknowable. Similarly, Spencer 
says that there is the Absolute, , but it is unknown and unknowable in 
its nature. (See Ch. V). 
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an anatysis of this conception of the world will show 
that the notions of space, time, causality, substance 
and the like are involved in it. (See Ch. IV). These 
notions are not given by the sensations. They are 
supplied by the rational principle from within itself. 
Thus knowledge involves a priori elements, i.e., 
elements which are not derived from sensations. In 
fact, kiaowledge requires a combination oi a priori and 
a posteriori elements, i.e., elements supplied by reason 
as well as those supplied by e;rpene«ce. 

The advocates of the theory known as Phenomenal- 
ism, Scepticism and Agnosticism contend that only 
phenomena are known, and not the realities. But. the 
truth is that phenomena without noumena or realities 
are mere names devoid of any meaning. In knowing 
the phenomena we know the underlying realities which 
manifest themselves in and through them. Thus the 
self is known in and through the series of conscious 
states, the material world in and through the sensa- 
tions, and the Absolute in and through the existence 
and history of the world of mind and matter. 
(See Ch. V). 

Thus Rationalism or the a priori view is justified. 
(See § 1 of this chapter). 

II. Rationalism or the a priori theory. 

We have said above that the a priori theory is 
justified. But in History of Philosophy we find that 
it has assumed various forms. A brief synopsis of 
each form is given below : 

(1) The theory of innate ideas as held by Plato, 
Descartes and their followers. 

According to these thinkers, there are certain 
fundamental notions or ideas^ which cannot be derived 
from the materials of sense-perception, e.g., the ideas 
of space, infinity, eternity, perfect being, and so on. 
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-Such ideas can be accounted for only if we suppose 
that they are innate or iw&orw and contained in the 
mind at the time of birth. The ideas or notions that 
are innate in us (or connate with us) remain in a latent 
or implicit condition until drawn out or rendered 
explicit by the needs and requirements of rational 
thought and practical life. Human inind is so con- 
stituted or framed that, when prompted by experience, 
it necessarily evolves, elicits or supplies such notions 
and beliefs from within itself to supplement and 
■explain experience. 

(2) The theory of natural and instinctive beliefs. 
Human mind has been so constituted by its author 
from the beginning that it spontaneously accepts and 
believes certain propositions as soon as they are pre- 
sented to it, even though it may not be able to see or 
explain why it believes in them, a. the being of 
God, immortality of soul, the existence of an external 
material world, the axioms of Mathematics and other 
.sciences, the moral laws or laws of duty, etc. Our 
beliefs in them are natural, instinctive and necessary. 

(3) The theory of self-evident intuitive truths. 
According to this view, as rational beings we are 
■endowed, not only with the power of reasoning or 
inference (sometimes called discursive reason), but also 
with that of intuition (sometimes called intuitive reason) 
which means the capacity of immediate perception, 
insight or discernment (without the intervention of 
reasoning or inference) ; and we believe in certain 
general propositions (axioms or first principles), not 
because the ideas which they involve are innate in us, 
nor owing to any blind instinctive necessity of belief, 
but because we directly and intuitively perceive them 
to be true. We get the ideas of the things which form 
the terms of these propositions from experience, like 
other ideas; but having once obtained the ideas of the 
things, we discern at once what is universally and 
objectively true of them without the help of reasoning 
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or inference. Such judgments neither admit of any 
demonstration, nor need any, simply because they are 
immediate truths of intuition, self-evident in them- 
selves as facts of perception. 

Thus, from experience we obtain ideas of points, 
straight lines, events etc., and of one event causing, 
another ; but our intuitive reason or power of intuition, 
enables us to go beyond these particulars and to per- 
ceive that no two straight lines can enclose a space, 
that all events have causes &c. In other words, reason 
intuitively discerns some necessary and universal 
truths concerning particular things or objects of ex- 
perience, and these universal and self-evident intuitions, 
of reason are the ultimate premises or first principles 
from which reasoning starts and which constitute the 
basis or foundation on which inferential knowledge; 
rests. 

This theory which involves an element of truth 
has been held by the philosophers of the Common 
Sense or Intuitional School, such as Reid, Hamilton, 
Cousin and many others. But it has sometimes been 
combined with the second theory explained above, viz., 
the theory of natural and instinctive beliefs. 

(4) The theory of a priori forms and categories 
inherent in the nature of thought, as propounded by 
Kant. (See pp. 21, 22 and pp. 36, 37). Knowledge 
consists, not in the passive reception of impressions 
from the ext^nal world, but in the active interpreta- 
tion of these impressions according to forms and laws 
inherent in the nature of the rational mind. The 
human mind is essentially active and rational and must 
think and represent things according to certain a 
priori notions supplied by it from within itself. These 
include (i) the forms under which things are repre- 
sented in sensation, viz..,, the forms of space and time ; 
(ii) the forms under which we understand things, viz., 
the categories of unity and plurality, substance and 
accident, cause and efPectj posMbility and necessity &c.,. 
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and also (m) the axioms or necessary judgments rising 
out of these. 

Kant holds that they are only empincally true, 
and not metaphysically, i.e., they have meaning and 
application only within the range of experience and 
do not apply at all to things-in-themselves, which are 
unknown and unknowable. In other words, according 
to him, they are true of the phenomenal world of 
human thought, but cannot be said to be true of the 
unknown real world. Kant’s critical theory of know- 
ledge thus ends in Dualism and Agnosticism; for, 
according to it, there are two worlds— -a world of 
thought or experience and a world of realities or things- 
in-themselves, the former being known and the latter 
unknown and unknow'able. 

(5) Post-Kantian Ideal-realism. The Post- 
Kantians (e.g., Hegel) try to overcome the above 
Dualism by assuming, that thinking and being — 
thought and reality — are ultimately identical. They 
hold that the ultimate reality is a thinking being 
evolving and supporting the world of finite things 
according to laws of thought or reason, and human 
mind which thinks of the world according to its 
inherent laws is a partial reproduction of that being. 
Hence, according to them, the a priori forms and laws 
of thought must be objectively and metaphysically 
true of things also. (See pp. 23, 24 and p. 27). 

The above is a brief account of the various forms 
of Rationalism or the a priori theory. But before con- 
cluding the section we must sa5^ something about — ^ 

III. The theory of inherited experience {Evolu- 
tional Empiricism). Spencer who is an evolutionist 
tries to reconcile the a priori and a post'eriori theories 
of knowledge with the help of his doctrine of evolution. 
According to him, our beliefs in uniformity of nature, 
the law of causation, axioms of Mathematics &c. are 
innate and instinctive in us, but they have really been 
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generated the accumulated and uncontradicted ex- 
periences of innumerable generations and transmitted 
to US according to tbe law of heredity . To om: remote 
ancestors, knowledge was wholly a posteriori or 
experiential, but to us who have inherited the results 
of the accumulated experience of all the ancestors, 
knowledge is parth^' a priori. 

Criticism. 

(1) Spencer’s theorj^ of knowledge is based on the 
doctrine of hereditary transmission of acquired powers 
and tendencies which manj’’ distinguished evolutionists 
now deny (e.g., Weismann and his followers). 

(2) Spencer’s theory is, at bottom, empirical. It 
is really a modified form of empiricism, and the 
criticism of pure empiricism is applicable mutatis 
mutandis to the modified form. If the experience of 
one generation is unable to give rise to a priori ideas, 
the accumulated experience of many generations is also 
unable to do so. In fact, experience, whether, personal 
or ancestral, .whether individual or collective, can never 
create anything entirely new. “Mere antiquity or 
extended experience can never work miracles”. 
“Heredity cannot call into being a new idea or tendency 
any more than it can teach the eyes to hear or the 
ears to see.” 

(3) The a priori or innate ideas and the materials 
out of which the ideas are said to be developed are quite 
unlike or heterogeneous, and it is inconceivable how the 
ideas can be developed out of such materials. 

Conclusion. 

From what has been said above it is clear that 
knowledge requires both a priori and a posteriori 
factors. Hence we may say that the Kantian theory 
involves an element of truth. But Kant goes too far 
when he supposes that the a priori forms and 
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^categories are true only within the range of experience. 
We have to conclude on the contrary that they are 
.objectively and metaphysically true. In other words, 
we have to suppose that the essential mental tendencies 
.and laws correspond to the objective constitution of 
things. This view which is at once realistic and 
idealistic gives a sufficient account of knowledge. 

§ 3. Origin and development of cognitive 
powers : Evolution and Dialectics. 

An interesting question arises in this connection. 
How have the rationalj cognitive or knowing powers 
of men originated ? Have they been brought about by 
the action of the external world or environment upon 
creatures, or by self-evolution of the mental principle 
from within ? 

Two extreme views have been held with regard 
to this : — 

(a) Development by influences from without. 

The advocates of Naturalistic or Mechanical 
Bvolution maintain that the environment acting on 
the human mind from without has moulded it in its 
present form. In other words, they hold that the 
human constitution has been made to be what it is 
•wholly by external circumstances. From the ver^?" 
beginning, creatures have been subject to the influence 
of the external world acting on them and imposing 
on them new sensations and making them think and 
act in various ways. The new ways of thinking and 
acting thus imposed on the creatures from without 
were turned, through repetition, into permanent habits 
of thinking and acting, and were registered, so to 
speak, in their very constitution. These were trans- 
mitted to posterity in accordance with the law of 
heredity and went on accumulating and becoming 
stronger and stronger from generation to generation. 
Thejr have now been inherited by us as innate, 
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instinctive or a priori tendencies, capacities and 
impulses. Wliat is called reason is nothing but 
a connected s\’stem of powers and tendencies 
generated in this wa};- and handed down to us by the 
past generations of our race. It is a mistake to suppose 
that our rational power has existed ready-made and 
complete from the ver^i beginning. On the contrary, 
it is wlioll}! a product of evolution in the above 
sense, ' ■ ■ 

The theory described above is sometimes called the 
theory of development hy epigenesis, i.e., hy addition 
of modifications imposed upon individuals bji the 
environment acting from without. 

Criticism. 

A little reflection shows that evolution cannot 
bring into existence a rational nature where there was 
a blank before. Heredity cannot evolve a rational 
nature out of non -rational elements any more than we 
can make up a positive quantit5^ by the addition of 
negative ones.'^ 

Hence > we have to fall back on — 

(b) The theory of the evolution or development of 
mental principle from within. 

Thinkers of the Rationalistic and Idealistic school 
maintain that mental development is essentially self- 
d.evelopment, i.e., the unfolding of the latent capacities 
of mind from within. In other words, they hold that 
mind must develop itself from within, by making 
explicit the powers or capacities that are potential or 
implicit within itself. External environment un- 
doubtedly prompts mental development, but it has not 
the power to create a new mental tendency or capacity. 
The life of every mental being involves a continuous 
struggle to adapt itself to circumstances, and in this 

* See p. 49, Evohitional Efnpiricism. For a full criticism of 
Meclianical Evolution, see Chs. X, XI,; (including tlie Notes) & Ch. XV. 
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-effort the latent or implicit powers are differentiated and 
integrated. External experience only supplies the 
■occasion and impulse. 

We see, then, that the development of mind pro- 
ceeds from within. External environment simply calls 
forth the latent capabilities of the self — it rouses, so 
to speak, the capacities that lie in a dormant condition 
within the mind. A mental being gradually unfolds its 
potentialities or implicit capacities ' in its attempt to 
adapt itself to the environment acting on it from 
without. The powers or capacities that are thus un- 
folded from within are transmitted to succeeding genera- 
tions and go on accumulating from generation to 
g^eneration. It is in this way that mental development 
takes place. 

This may be called the theory of ‘development by 
dialectic activity from within,’ because, according to 
it, the self develops itself by differentiating and 
integrating its powers or capacities from within. 


NOTE I. # . 

Dk. Paui.sen's Classification of the Rational Theories. 

W e have explained above the rational and empirical 
theories of knowledge. Dr. Paulsen distinguishes three forms 
of Rationalism. Pie says that it assumes 

(1) Metaphysical, (2) Mathematical and (3) Formalistic 
forms. 

According to him, Plato and Hegel are exponents of the 
first form ; Descartes is an advocate of the second form, and 
Kant, of the third form. 

(1) Dr. Paulsen points out that, according to Plato, only 
pure thinking can give us true knowledge of reality as it is in 
itself ; for reality in itself is thought. To quote Dr. Paulsen^s 
own words — '^The world of . sense-perception is not the real 
world ; reality as such is an actual system of concepts or 
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tliO'Ug’lits — a ..world of 'ideas.. How do we reacli , a knowledge 
of it ? Plato^^s, answer .is not really - epistemological, but iti line 
witli ' liis metapliysics. The soul is something that is in its 
original essence homogeneous^ with the real reality. Its, real 
essence is thinking or spirit. The soul does not appear in its 
earthly guise as w^hat it is in reality, as pure thought. Here- 
its nature is obscured or corrupted by the admixture of sensuous 
elements, . b 5 ^ perception and desire.” " 

Hence, according to Plato, the duty of every man is to do. 
all he can to free thought from the senses which have buried it 
beneath falsehood and illusion. Reason alone can give us true- 
or real knowdedge. Sense-perception gives us false illusory 
ideas. 

Hegelian Rationalism, though not exactly the same as the- 
theory of Plato, is still classed as metaphysical, because, accord- 
ing to Hegel, thinking and being are ultimately identical. 
(See p. 49). 

(2) Mathematical Rationalism of Descartes. According to- 
him, true knowledge is deduced from certain fundamental 
principles or innate ideas, just as in Geometry our propositions- 
are deduced from certain definitions, axioms and postulates. 
Hence it is called Mathematical Rationalism by Dr. Paulsen. 

(3) Formalistic Rationalism of Kant. Kant distinguishes- 
between the matter and for^n of knowledge. The matter or the- 
materials of knowledge are supplied from without. The a priori 
forms are supplied from within^ (See pp. 21, 22, and pp. 48, 49).. 

NOTE II. 

Thf Empirical Systems of Toce:e; and Httmf. 

We have given above a general account of the empirical 
systems of Eocke and Hume. We proceed now to explain and' 
compare their theories more precisely. 

Dockets philosophy has a negative and a positive side.. 
Negatively^ it is an attempt to show that there are- no innate- 
ideas, Positively j it is an attempt to prove that all our know- 
ledge 'Springs from experience. 
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Ivocke begins ■ his essay on liiiman 'tinderstanding,,. with an 
attempt tO' refute:- the theory that there are ^hmiate ' ideas received 
into the soul , at , birth, and brought ■ with it into the: world. 
The main , proofs that he brings' forward in denial .of innate ideas 
and principles are briefly stated here. .Tf there we.re any innate 
ideas, they would be equally present in the minds of all human 
beings including children, savages and idiots. If there were any 
innate principles, they wmuld be universally assented to. If any 
propositions were innate in the mind, they would spring up in the 
mind without needing an5^ previous experience or any process of 
reasoning. But hocke contends that there are nO' such universally 
present ideas ; there are no principles that are universally 
admitted, wdiether in the theoretical or in the practical world ; 
there are no propositions that spring up in the mind without any 
experience or reasoning. ''Children and idiots have no concep- 
tion of these principles, and neither do the uneducated know 
anything about such abstract propositions ; how, then, can they 
be implanted in them by nature ? Were ideas innate, we should 
all, of necessity, be aware, of them even from our earliest child- 
hood. For 'to be in the mind^ is the same thing as 'to be knownh 
.... As little is gained by the plea that, as soon as men make 
use of their reason, they become conscious of these principles. 
This allegation is simply false, because the said axioms come 
much later into consciousness than many other particulars of 


* Locke seems to have understood the theory of innate ideas in the 
crude sense that certain primary ideas or beliefs are stamped or im- 
pressed on the mind before birth, and these impressions are brought 
into the world with it and stored up in it like articles in a store-room. 

But, as Prof. H. Stephen points out, * **It was not really meant that 
such ideas are deposited in the mind from the outside, and stored up 
in it until needed, like articles in a magazine ; but merely that we are 
born with a certain disposition and faculty, which both enables and 
impels us to construct these ideas from within ourselves, when they are 
needed to suxaplement what is supplied by experience from without,, 
and build up a consistent system of knowledge.’^ [Psychology, p. 396). 
We may say, then, that Locke does not do justice to the theory of 
u priori knowledge. . : , 
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knowledge ,, . . The, first facts of knowledge are , not , general 
principles, biit particular instances (impressions). The child 
knows that sweet is not bitter, long before it understands the 
logical proposition of contradiction.’^ (Schwegler, Hisiory of 
..■PJiUos.of>hy), 

Thus, according to Tocke, there are no innate ideas. The 
soul is odginally an Experience is the source of 

all our ideas, the foundation of all our knowledge. Experience, 
again, is twofold : (i) sensation, giving us knowledge of external 
objects ; (if) reflecUon or introspection, giving us knowledge of 
internal facts. There is not in the mind a single idea that is not 
derived from one or both of these principles. Whatever know- 
ledge we possess must be acquired through experience in the 
above sense, because there is no other w'ay. Our ideas are either 
simple or complex. Mind receives the simple ideas through sen- 
sation and refiection, and forms compound ideas out of them. 

What, then, is the range or extent of himian knowledge? 
Eocke is of opinion that the above means is quite sufficient to 
supply us wdth all the knowledge which we usually claim to have 
—scientific as well as metaphysical. Thus, from the internal 
facts of experience we know the substantial reality of our self ; 
from our sensations, we know the existence of material things 
(agreeing with our sensations in the primary qualities) ; from 
the existence of self and the material world, we can infer the 
existence of God. We obtain our fundamental notions by 
generalisation and abstraction from experience ; arrive at the 
axioms or first principles by inductive generalisation from parti- 
cular facts of experience. 

Criticism. As pointed out before, knowledge involves 
certain a priori fundamental notions and principles which cannot 
in any way be derived from experience, but must be supplied by 
the rational self from within. The attempt of the empiricists to 
derive them from experience has alwaj^s proved a failure. When 
trying to explain such ideas and principles empirically, these 
thinkers are always found to assume them tacitly. (See Ch. IV). 
Eocke admits the existence of necessary and universal truths, 
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^e.g,^ the principle of causation, but says that they are wholly 
•due to experience. But is I^ocke right here ? When we say 
event has a cause,’’ are we not going entirely beyond the 
bare facts of experience in the statement? All that mere experi- 
ence could possibly tell us would be that certain particular evpits 
in the past had their causes. It is evident, then, that such truths 
miivSt be due to some capacity of the mind that goes beyond the 
mere collection of past experiences. It is not meant, of course, 
that experience has nothing to do with such ideas and principles. 
Though experience is not their source, yet it is experience that 
makes them explicit. Without experience these innate ideas 
wmuld lie in a dormant condition in our minds. Just as soil is 
necessarj’^ for the manifestation of the germinating power of the 
seed, so experience is necessary for the manifestation of the 
-a |>r 2 ori or innate ideas, 

Hume carries the theory of Locke to its logical consequence. 
He denies altogether the possibility of metaphysical knowledge 
and the existence of necessary and universal truths. If we ow<§ 
all our knowledge, to experience, we cannot possibly have any 
knowledge of what lie beyond experience, or get any propositions 
that are universal^ and necessarily true. From the particular 
facts of experience such propositions cannot be arrived at. (See 
pp.. dS, ' 4A:) . 

'Tims Hume takes away the very foundation of science. 
Kant restores validity to knowledge by making it subject to 
;necessar\^ law^s inherent in the ver37- nature of thought. 



CHAPTER rv. 

Categories of Knowledge. 

(Thb Ideas OF Substance, Causality, Space, Time). 

§ 1 . Preliminary remarks. When we analyse our 
judgments about things, we find that certain funda- 
mental notions or ideas are involved in them. Such 
notions or ideas are called categories of knowledge. 
Different lists have been given by different thinkers ;; 
but all agree in maintaining that the ideas of substance, 
causality, space and time are the most fundamental, A 
brief account of the contents and origin of each of these- 
ideas is given in the present chapter. 

The term ‘category’ means what we predicate of 
affirm of something in thinking of it. Now, in thinking 
of a thing, we think of it as a substance having the- 
power of producing changes in other things existing- 
somewhere in space at a certain point of time. Thus- 
the notions of substance &c. are involved in each 
judgment. But though all are involved in each judg- 
ment, all are not equally prominent in each. In some- 
judgments the notion of causality maj?- be sufficient^ 
clear and other notions may be in the background. In. 
some judgments the notion of time may be prominent, 
and so on. (See Appendix). 

We now proceed to explain the contents and origin; 
of each of these ideas. 

§ 2. The notion of Substance. 

In thinking of the self and not-self, we have to- 
apply to them the notion of substance and think of them 
as substances or realities. /Here we have to answer two- 
questions : — ^What are the contents or elements of the 
idea of substance? What is the origin of the idea, or 
how is the idea derived by us ? 
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{a) Contents of the notion. 

When we analyse our notion of substance, we find 
that the following elements are involved therein ; (i) the 
idea of something permanent in the midst of change, 
f. a., something that remains essentially the same 
through all its varying states, modes or forms, and 
gives them unity, continuity and connection, and (ii) the 
idea of something as a seat or centre of energj?-. A 
substance is nothing apart from its qualities; and its 
qualities are simpl}!' its powers of acting upon, and 
producing effects in, other things; and it is through 
its qualities or powers that a substance manifests itself 
or makes itself known to us. 

Hence we may define substance as a seat of energy, 
permanent in the midst of fluctuating states, and 
manifesting itself in different forms known as qualities 
or properties. 

(1) Origin of the idea of substance. 

(i) Empirical account. Empiricists try to derive 
the idea of substance from experience. The account 
given by some of them is as follows : In our 
experience we find that some simple sensations and 
ideas always present themselves together. But we 
cannot think them as self-supported or existing by 
themselves. Hence we have to suppose a substratum 
as their basis, underlying, supporting and unifying 
them. We give this “substratum” the name of 
substance. 

This is substantially the view of Eocke and his- 
followers. According to them, we are driven to 
suppose something underlying, supporting and hold- 
ing together the qualities implied in the sensations. 
This ‘something’ may be called a substance or sub- 
stratum. It is an unknown something, we know not 
what. 

But this account really assumes the idea of sub- 
stance instead of explaining it. If the idea of substance- 
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is indispensable, as these empiricists seem to admit, 
but not given b\’ experience, surely it must be some- 
thing which the mind supplies from within itself. It is 
therefore a priori. Thus the empirical account involves 
a paralogism. 

The account given by Mill is not more satisfactory. 
According to him, a substance is “a permanent possi- 
bility of sensations.” But what is meant by the ex- 
pression “a permanent possibility of sensations” ? It 
evidently implies some abiding condition, ground or 
energjr — something substantial — ^that makes sensations 
possible. As Professor. Mitra observes, “Possibilities 
as futurities have only a subjective existence, unless 
accounted for by reference to the potentialities of 
an abiding energy believed to exist.” {Psychology, 
p. 424). Thus we see that Mill tacitly assumes the 
idea of substance instead of explaining it. {Vide 
■Ch. XVI, § 3). 

We conclude, then, that the empiricists are unable 
to explain satisfactorily the origin of the idea of 
substance. We must, therefore, fall back on the 
rationalistic or idealistic account. 

(ii) Idealistic account. According to idealistic 
thinkers, self-consciousness is the source of this 
fundamental idea. They maintain that the notion 
of substance is derived from the persistent consciousness 
■of self as an abiding or permanent seat of activity in 
the midst of changing states and processes. They 
rightly point out that the self is clearly conscious of 
itself as a unity in iDlurality, as something permanent 
underlying change — that it cannot remember its past 
experiences without being aware of its personal 
identity. The conscious life of the self is a series of 
states and processes — -sensations, ideas, feelings and 
volitions, but the self never identifies itself with the 
series ; on the contrary, it is conscious of itself as a 
■permanent subject having these states and activities. 
It understands that these states and activities are its 
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own changing manifestations occurring in time. It 
understands itself as a single reality — as one and the 
same being— of which the past as well as the present, 
states and activities are functions. 

Thus the idea of substance is derived from internal 
perception or self-consciousness ; and what we call 
external perception consists in applying this notion of 
substance to sensations and understanding them as 
manifestations of a substance other than the self. It 
is assumed in popular realism and materialism that, 
in perceiving the externaT material world, ive are 
most directly or immediately conscious of substan- 
tiality; and that, having got the notion of substance 
through external perception, we apply it to ourselves. 
But a closer reflection enables us to see that this view 
is erroneous. In external perception we get at the 
outset only sensations from without; and these are 
variable and fleeting mental states. Hence from them 
we cannot derive the idea of permanent substance. The 
only possible source of our notion of substance — of our 
idea of unity in plurality, identity in diversity, 
permanence and continuity in the midst of change, is 
our own self-consciousness. 

§ 3. The idea of causality. 

(a) Contents of the idea. 

Empirical account. According to the empiricists, 
the cause of an event simply means its invariable 
antecedent. When we say that this is the cause of 
that, we mean merely that this always comes before 
. that. Experience which is the source of all our 
•knowledge gives us only phenomena with their orders 
of occurrence — co-existence and' succession which, 
again, is. either variable or invariable. Now, if in 
our experience one phenomenon is invariably or 
uniformly followed by another, the ideas of the twO' 
become inseparably associated in our minds, and we 
call the antecedent phenomenon, the cause . of the 
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consequent one. Thus, according to these thinkers, 
the idea of causality involves nothing more than the 
idea of invariable succession or sequence — nothing 
more than the idea and expectation that one event 
Will be always followed by another (See p. 44). Our 
experience tells us nothing about any causal energy, 
power or force which is supposed to produce the effect, 
or about any link of connection between the cause and 
the effect. We know nothing of production and connec- 
tion, but only of succession. This is the view of Hume, 
Brown and their followers. 

Criticism. ' 

The above account of causality is a superficial one. 
Reflection shows that our idea of causality includes 
much more than the mere idea of invariable succession. 
It involves also the oi productive energy, power 
. or efficiency and that of a necessary connection between 
.the cause and the effect. When we say that A is the 
•cause of X, we do not mean merely that A invariably 
- precedes X ; we mean also., that A, by virtue of 
its inherent power, produces X; and w'-e believe that 
there is an essential connection between the causal 
energy and the effect produced, so that when the cause 
. occurs, the effect necessarily follows. 

The inadequacy of the empirical account will be 
evident from the following considerations : — 

, (i) There are many invariable antecedents and 
consequents in Nature which are never regarded by 
us as causes and effects. In our experience, day is 
invariably followed by night, winter by spring, spring 
by summer, Monday by Tuesday, youth by age, 
flash by a report, and so on, yet we never think of 
the antecedent as the cause of the consequent. This 
shows that mere invariability of sequence does not 
constitute our idea of causality,* 


* J. S. Mill, the most distinguished of the followers of Hume, 
^ endeavours to overcome this objection (which was originally ; urged by 
Heid) by saying that it is not enery invariable antecedent that can be 
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(ii) If the empirical account were true, Induc- 
tive Logic itself would be unnecessary. We know 
that Inductive Logic lays doum certain rules which 
enable us to find out those cases of invariable 
succession that are really cases of causation. Now, 
if causation implied nothing more than invariable 
succession, it would be unnecessary for us to apply 
any logical rule, and we would be quite justified 
in taking every invariable antecedent of an event as 
its cause. Thus the very existence of Inductive 
Logic proves that causation is more than invariable 
succession. 

(iii) Sciences as well as common speech are full 
of dynamical terms, e.g., force, energy, production, 
action and reaction, and the like. Supposing they 
have no meaning, how is it that they are universally 
used and cannot be avoided? 

We conclude, then, that by causality we mean 
much more than mere invariability of succession. 
Invariable succession or sequence is only a mark, 
by which, under certain conditions, we can infer the 
presence of causality. A cause not only precedes, but 
also produces its effect; the effect not only. comes after, 
but also comes from the cause ; and so long as the 
cause is not counteracted, the effect is inevitable. Thus 
there is a necessary connection between the two. 

(b) Origin of the idea. 

Our next question is : How is the idea of causal- 
ity acquired ? How do we get the ideas of force, causal 

called a cause, but only an miconditional invariable antecedent — i.e., an 
antecedent which, without any further condition, is followed by the 
event in question — ^the sole sufficing circumstance whose presence makes 
the effect and wdiose absence arrests it — the antecedent on the occur- 
rence of which the consequent follows without there being the necessity 
of any other condition. But this admission evidently implies that 
there is something more in causation than mere uniformity of succes- 
sion — some essential link or bond of connection between the cause and 
the effect. Indeed, the notion of unconditionality is nothing but the 
notion of efficiency and necessary connection in disguise. 
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energ}?- or product! vitj^ . and necessary connection, 
between cause and effect ? 

It is commonl}-' supposed that we perceive force 
or. energy directly as an attribute of external ph3^sical 
things. The reason for this popular belief is that 
we think of causation frequently in connection with 
external phenomena, such as storms, earthquakes &c. 
But when w^e closely consider the case, we find that, 
so far as external things are concerned, Hume’s 
criticism is true and decisive. In the external world 
we perceive onljr one event followed by ' another ; we 
do not perceive any force or energy, nor do we per- 
ceive any link of connection between the antecedent 
and the consequent events. We must, therefore, 
concede this much to Hume and his followers that, so 
far as the external world is concerned, we have nO' 
direct perception of anything that ma}?- be called force 
or causal energy. We do not perceive force; we 
perceive only the effect which it produces. Thus we 
cannot derive the complete idea of causality from 
external perception. 

Whence, then, do we get the ideas of causal 
energy and connection, if not from external percep- 
tion ? 

A careful reflection reveals that these ideas are 
obtained from internal perception or self-conscious- 
ness. We find that we are clearly conscious of our- 
selves as causes or agents, and of energy as an 
inherent attribute of ourselves. If we were not 
conscious of causal energy, power or efficiency in 
ourselves, we would never have any idea of it at all. 
We really extend the idea of causal energy to Nature 
by analogjr and inference after having derived the 
idea thereof from self-consciousness or internal 
perception. 

In what conscious processes, then, do we become 
clearly aware of causal energy as an attribute of our- 
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selves ? We become clearly conscious of it in our 
purposive volitions — -in attention and movement. 
The self-consciousness accompanying these processes 
supplies us explicitly with all the contents of the idea 
of causality. Thus, the consciousness of the effort put 
forth b}^ us gives us the notion of energy or power. 
Our consciousness of the changes that are brought 
about by our activit3' gives us the notion of effect. 
Finally, our consciousness of the fact that changes 
or effects are brought about by, and are thus 
far dependent upon, our own energyr exercised in a 
definite direction, gives us an idea of the connection 
between cause and effect. Thus all the elements of 
causalitj’- ai-e derived from self-consciousness accom- 
panjdng vol untar}’ activities. This is the most satis- 
factor}’- account of causality and has been accepted 
by idealists and intuitionists in general {e.g., 
Martineau, Mansel) . 

To sum up : our idea of causality which involves 
the ideas of productive energy and connection betiveen 
cause and effect is derived, not from our experience 
of the outer world, but from the consciousness of our 
own activity. Every time that we put forth voluntary 
effort to control and concentrate our thought, ' or to 
produce bodily movements and thereby occasion 
changes in the outer world, we are clearly conscious 
of ourselves as exercising causal energy, and of the 
connection between our energy and the effect produced ; 
and having got the complete idea of causality in this 
way, we extend it to Nature.* 

:;v:: ;:V 

We next proceed to the idea of space. Two 
questions are to be discussed here with regard to 

^ It is eas}’' to see now that the notions of substance and causality 
are closely connected. In fact, the idea of causality is contained or 
implied in that of substance itself. 

The final conclusion arrived at by idealists is that all causality in 
Nature is mental — that the ultimate cause is a mental being. See, Part 
TV, Philosophy of God. See also Martineau's 'Study of Religion, Vol. I. 
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this (i) What is implied in it? or what are the 
contents of it? (ii) A¥liat is the origin of it, or how 
is it derived and developed? 

(a) Contents of the idea of space. 

The world is conceived by us as a sj^stem of finite 
beings acting and reacting on one another in space 
and time. Thus the idea of space is a fundamental 
element in our conception of the world. Space is 
conceived bj^ us as a condition which makes possible 
the simultaneous existence of finite things ; for, finite 
things, to be finite, must be distinct from one another, 
and must act on and limit one another. Further, 
space is understood by us as the condition which 
makes the movement of things possible. It is also 
viewed as the underlying ‘continuum’ which holds all 
finite things and indicates their mutual relations. It 
is conceived by us as extending or stretching in three 
directions — ^length, breadth and depth — each of which 
is believed to be without any limit. Thus space is 
conceived by us as continuous and infinite or unlimited. 
It is impossible to suppose or set any limit to space; 
for the supposed limit must be in space, and so the 
limit vanishes. As Dr. Stout observes, “A spatial 
limit is the boundary line between one part of 
space and an adjoining part; it is a limit in space 
and cannot, therefore, be a limit of space.” {Manual 
of Psychology, p. 614). Further, space is conceived 
by us as either filled or empty, occupied or unoccupied, 
plenum or vacuum.* 

(b) Origin of the idea of space. 

Two extreme Views have been held with regard 
to this : — (1) empirical, experiential, genetic, or a 
posteriori theory ; (2) intuitional, rational, nativistic or 
a priori theory. ' 

The question whether there , is such a thing as an absolute vacuum 
or void has been the subject of much controversy. (See History of 
Philosophy) . 
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{!) The empirical view. 

{i) N on-evolutional. The supporters of this view 
Hurne, Mill, Bain) are of opinion that the idea 
of space is derived from 'motor experience^ i.e., ex- 
perience connected with the movement of our limbs. 
They maintain that the complete idea of space 
(occupied and unoccupied) is really gained from the 
experience of active touch {i.e., touch combined with 
muscle-feeling). We experience muscle-feelings of 
different kinds and degrees through the movements 
of our limbs, and from these experiences abstract a 
general idea of movement and its possibility. Empty 
space means nothing more than the possibility of free 
movement or unimpeded, muscular activity. Exten- 
sion or occupied sjp^ce implies resisted movement 
or impeded muscular activity. An extended thing 
means a number of co-existent points* resisting 
motion through themselves and giving rise to the 
consciousness of impeded muscular activity. Thus, 
according to this view, spatial attribute is only an 
abstraction from muscular experience. 

(ii) Evolutional. The theory of Spencer and his 
followers is essentially empirical, though it is modified 
by their doctrine of evolution. According to them, 
the idea of space was originally a product of motor 
experience, but in the later generations of the human 
race it has become innate and instinctive owing to 
the influence of heredity. Thus the idea of space, 
though inborn in us, is really the result of the collective 
experience of all our ancestors transmitted to us 
according to the law of heredity (See pp. 49-50). ‘T 
believe,” writes Spencer to Mill, “the intuition of 
space, possessed by any living individual, to have 
arisen from organized and consolidated experiences 
-of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed to him 
their slowly -developed nervous organisations; and I 

* The idea of co-existence is gained through touch and sight. See 
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believe this intuition, requiring only to be made- 
definite and complete by personal experiences, has- 
practically become a form of thought, apparently quite 
independent of experience.” (Spencer’s Letter to Mill,. 
quoted by Bain). 

(iii) James, Ward and their followers have tried 
to derive the idea of space from the quality oi exten- 
sity, massiveness or voluminousness, which is found, 
moi'e or less explicitly, in all sensations. As Prof. 
James remarks, “The quality of voltuninousness exists 

in all sensations, just as intensity does This 

extensity (or voluminousness), discernible in each 
and every sensation, though more developed in some 
than in others, is the original sensation of space out 
of which all the exact knowledge about space that we 
afterwards come to have is woven by processes of dis- 
crimination, association and selection.” {Text-hook 
of Psychology, pp. 33S-337). 

Criticism. 

(i) The empirical theory of Mill and Bain 
assumes the idea of space instead of explaining it. We 
have found above that, according to these thinkers, 
the idea of space is derived from the experience of 
movement. But we can have no understanding of 
movement as such without an antecedent idea of space. 
“Movement does not explain space; space explains 
movement.” Movement means a change of position or 
transition from one part of space to another and is thus 
intelligible only in relation to space. In short, motion 
always presupposes space. Thus the empirical theory 
involves a ‘vicious circle’. 

The truth is that the idea of space is a necessary^ 
condition of our thinking the material world. The 
material world can never be apprehended or understood 
except by reference to the idea of space. We must 
conceive finite things as existing external to one another 
and limiting one another in space. 
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(ii) Tlie above criticism of Non-evolutional Em- 
piricism as explained b 3 r Mill and Bain is applicable 
also to tbe modified form of Empiricism known as 
Evolutional Empiricism and maintained bj^ Spencer. 
(See page 60). 

(iii) The theory’- of Prof. James is not more satis- 
factor^n The peculiar quality of extensity spoken of 
.b 3 ’ him is no doubt generally due to the extension in 
space of the external causes of the sensations in which 
■the quality is found; but before we understand this 
as such, we must have already some idea of space and 
extension. Without this, the extensiveness of sensa- 
tion would be but a meaningless difference of quality. 
As. Dr. H. Stephen remarks, “This qualitj^ means 
nothing more than the feeling which results from the 
simultaneity of many units of impression, and is not 
known to have any connection with extension in space 
until the idea of extension has already been formed and 
applied to explain it.” {Analytical Psychology, 3rd 
Edition, p. 406). 

We conclude, then, that all the empirical expla- 
nations are unsatisfactory. We should, therefore, 

■ consider 

(2) The a priori or rational theory. It assumes 
two main forms : — (i) Phenomenalistic and (ii) Realistic. 

(i) Phenomenalistic Rationalism as explained by 
Kant and his followers. According to these thinkers, 
the idea of space is a priori, evolved by the thinking 
mind from within and applied to the sense-materials 
presented to it from without. These thinkers are of 
opinion that space, as understood by us, is only a 
:subjective ‘form’ under which the thinking mind 
necessarily represents or conceives things. They hold 
that, constituted as it is, the thinking mind must con- 
ceive objects presented tO: it under the form of space — - 
i.e. — as extended and as external to itself and to one 
-another. Thus space, as we think it, is not an object- 
ive entity existing by; itself outside of our minds. 
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Popular Realism assumes that we are in space, but,, 
according to these thinkers, space is in us. This is- 
the phenomenalistic theory of space, accepted also by 
the advocates of extreme Subjective Idealism. Indeed, 
some thinkers go so far as to maintain that the idea 
of space is only an unavoidable illusion of our finite 
consciousness, and does not correspond in any sense to 
anything outside of our minds. 

(ii) Realistic Rationalism or Intuitionism as ex- 
plained by thinkers of the Common Sense School,, 
e.g., Reid, Martineau and Me Cosh. According to. 
these thinkers, there is real space outside of us, and. 
we intuitiveh^ discern its existence. They maintain, 
that, corresponding to the idea of space within, there 
is real space without. We have a direct perception 
of extension in space which is a primary quality of 
matter. 

Popular Dogmatic Realism goes so . far as to- 
suppose that our idea of space is an exact copy of 
the real space outside of us, and that this real space 
will exist all the same whether there is any mind to. 
perceive it or not, and whether there are things 
to fill it or not. Even if all the objects in space be 
annihilated, space itself will remain wholly un^ected.. 

Conclusion. 

We have given above a brief account of the- 
various theories of space. The question naturally- 
arises in the mind ; Which of these theories is the' 
right one? Now'-, after what has been said above, it. 
is easy to see that the empirical theories are not at 
all satisfactory. Neither the older empirical theory 
of Mill and Bain nor the more recent doctrines of 
Spencer and Professor William James can adequately 
explain the origin of our notibn of space. It is signi- 
ficant that every one of the empirical theories assumes 
the idea , of space which! it pretends to explain. We 
must, therefore, fall back on the a priori theory and! 
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see whether it yields a more satisfactory explanation. 
Now, a little reflection convinces us that this much at 
least is a priori in our notion of space ; the self must 
necessarily, as a condition of its thought, think the 
objects of its thought as things external to itself and 
to one another. Thus the notion of the mutual exter- 
nality of things, which evidently imjjlies the notion of 
space is an a priori and necessary one. In other words, 
the notion of space is essentially inherent in the nature 
of the thinking principle and is 'read into’ the sense- 
materials instead of being taken out of them. 

Thus the notion of space is essentially a priori. 
But here a new question arises : Has experience 
nothing to do with our notion of space ? 

In reply to this we must admit that it is through 
experience that our idea of space is developed, elaborated 
and rendered explicit. Experience does not create the 
idea, but it unfolds it. The necessary and a priori 
notion of the mutual externality of finite objects, 
when drawn out and rendered explicit by our experience 
of movement, becomes the complete notion of space. 
As a tree is the outcome, not of the seed alone, but 
also of the soil, so our knowledge of the world is the 
outcome of reason as well as experience — a priori as 
well as a posteriori factors. Just as soil supplies the 
condition for the manifestation of the germinating 
power of the seed, so experience supplies the condition 
for the manifestation of the innate and a priori notions 
and tendencies. 

But here we must guard ourselves against a 
possible misunderstanding. Though we hold that the 
essence of the idea of space is evolved from within, 
still we cannot go so far as some of the extreme 
advocates of Phenomenalism and Subjective Idealism 
do. It has been pointed out before that, according to 
these thinkers, space is a purely subjective form of 
thought — ^it is only an unavbidable illusion, and does 
not correspond in any sense to anything objective or 
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outside of our mind. It is, according to them, only 
a mental hue which colours the objects presented to 
the mind, but the objects themselves have not that 
colouring. But this is going too far. We must not 
suppose that space is wholly an illusion or a creation 
of our minds. The spatial order in which we view 
things is imposed upon us by, and corresponds to, 
something in the objective natm'e of things themselves. 
The very fact that the a ;^non 'form’ of space is 
applicable to the ‘matter’ supplied from without shows 
that there is a correspondence between the inner and 
the outer. We may suppose, therefore, that, corres- 
ponding to the a priori notion or tendenci^, there is a 
real attribute in the things themselves. 

The truth seems to be this : finite things, to be 
finite, must be distinct from one another and must act 
on and limit one another. Thus thej^ must be co- 
existent with, and external to, one another in space 
and successive in time. In other words, finite things 
as such must exist in space and time. Ii^ fact, a 
substance or reality as such must preserve its existence ; 
and finite substances or reals can preserve and 
maintain their existence by resisting and excluding 
one another. But such mutual resistance and exclu- 
sion which is the essence of finite reality implies 
existence in space. We see, then, that space is the 
possibility of (or that which makes possible) the 
simultaneous existence and realit}/ of finite things. 
“To be real,” as Prof. Wallace says, “it is necessary 
to be ‘somewhat’ — to be limited and defined. This is 
the necessity of finitude. Finite reality implies nega- 
tion; it implies limitation, distinction, opposition. 
Everything finite has something else to counteract, 
narrow and thwart it. This is the price to be paid 
for rising into reality and coming to be somewhat.” 
(Logic of Hegel). 

We must, therefore, come to the conclusion that 
our notion of space is a pri0i, but it is not a subjective 
illusion. 
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We have said above that, corresponding to the 
a -^non notion of space, there is a real attribute in 
the objects themselves. Thus our theorj^ is idealistic 
and realistic at the same time. But though realistic, 
our theor}' does not go so far as popular Dogmatic 
Realism. Dogmatic Realism assumes that space is 
entirely independent of objects and of all perceiving 
minds — that it will exist all the same whether there 
is an3r mind to grasp it or not. But this is going too 
far. We have seen before that space is essentialh” the 
relation of the mutual externality of objects and their 
parts. Hence space cannot be eliminated from out- 
ward things cognisable by us. Further, the existence 
of things in space presupposes the unity of mind. 
There must be a unifying principle holding together 
and distinguishing the objects in space ; and this 
unifying principle must be the unity of mind. But 
it is not the finite mind that is the ultimate unifying 
principle of the w'orld of things in space ; it is the unity 
of absolute self-consciousness, of which the finite mind 
wdth its inherent laws is a reproduction. The Absolute 
Mind, in evolving finite material things, necessarily 
imposes on them the form of space ; and the finite mind 
as its reproduction has to represent them under the 
form of space. Thus space is both mental in origin and 
objectively real. 

§ 5. Idea of time. 

(a) Contents of the idea. Time is conceived by 
us as the underlying ‘continuum’ which holds e\-ents 
and indicates their mutual relations. It is looked upon 
as infinite or unlimited, i.e., without any end. It is 
impossible to suppose or set any limit to time ; for the 
supposed limit must be m time and therefore cannot 
be the limit of time. Again, we conceive time as 
duration, interval and succesHon. Thus, we speak of 
an event as enduring for a certain length of time, 
.i.e., as occupying a certain portion of time; and we 
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also Speak of an interval — i.e . — the length of time- 
elapsing between one event and another. We also- 
miderstand that one event is succeeded or followed by 
another event in time. 

(b) Origin of the idea of time. 

(1) Empirical or a posteriori view. 

According to the upholders of Pure Empiricism,, 
such as Hume, Mill, Bain, the idea of time is nothing- 
more than an abstraction. It , is really an abstract , 
idea formed out of our successive experiences through 
memory and expectation or anticipation. We experience 
events occurring successively. We remember events 
that are no longer and anticipate those that are not 
yet ; and we thus get the distinction between no longer,, 
now, and not-yet — between past, present, and future. 
In short, from our experiences of successive events, we- 
abstract a general notion of succession and thus get the 
idea of time. 

The theor37^ of the evolutionists (Spencer and his 
followers) is essentially empirical, but it is modified 
by their doctrine of evolution. The idea of time, 
according to them, is undoubtedly an abstraction from 
the experiences of successive events ; but it is not the 
experiences of the individual mind from which the 
idea is abstracted; the idea has really been derived; 
from the accumulated experience of innumerable 
generations and has been handed down to us according; 
to the law of heredity. In short, -the evolutionists; 
appeal to ancestral experience in explaining the notion: 
of time. 

Criticism. The empirical theory is open to the 
charge that it involves the vicious circle. Our under-- 
standing of succession of events presupposes the notion - 
of time. (Cf. The criticism of the empirical theory of' 
space, p. 68). Thus the empiricists assume the idea; 
which they profess to explain. 
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The same criticism is applicable to Evolutional 
Empiricism. The inherent difficulty of Empiricism is 
not removed by an appeal to ancestral experience. (See 
p. 50).^^- 

We have accordingly to fall back on— 

(2) The rational or a priori theory which has two 
main forms ; 

(i) Phenomenalistic Rationalism. 

(ii) Realistic Rationalism or Intu-itionism . 

(i) The advocates of Phenomenalistic Rationalism 
are of opinion that the notion of time is inherent in the 
nature of the thinking principle and applied to 
successive experiences presented to it. In other words, 
the idea is a necessary one, supplied by mind from 
within. Some go so far as to suppose that it is a purely 
subjective form without anything objective correspond- 
ing to it. 

(ii) The advocates of Intuitionism main- 

tain that, corresponding to our idea of time, there is 
a real time outside of us. We discern the real time 
intuitively. 

Popular Dogmatic Realism supposes that our 
notion of time is an exact copy of the real objective 
time and that such objective time may exist without 
any concrete events occurring in it and without any 
relation to a thinking mind. 

Conclusion. We have seen that the empirical 
theory cannot be accepted, because it assumes the idea 
of time instead of explaining it. We, therefore, accept 
the a priori theory, and hold that the thinking principle 
supplies the notion of time from within itself but we 
cannot go so far as the advocates of extreme 
phenomenalism. The temporal scheme in which we 

* It should be borne in mind that the thinking principle fnds in. 
itself the two essential constituents of the idea of time, viz.j. perma- 
nence or duration and change or succession, because it is aware of' 
itself as something permanent in the' midst ..of change — as something; 
which endures and yet undergoes successive changes of state.; 
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view events is imposed upon us by, and corresponds 
to, something in the objective nature of things. As 
in the case of space, the very fact that the a priori 
‘form’ is applicable to the ‘matter’ shows that there is 
a correspondence between the inner and the outer. 

Again, time cannot be conceived as existing apart 
from the concrete events occurring in it. Time implies, 
as we have seen before, duration, inteT\-ai and 
succession, and these are meaningless wdthout reference 
to concrete events. Finally, the occurrence of events 
in time implies a permanent unity of consciousness 
which compares and distinguishes them, and gives them 
their temporal relations. Now, this consciousness 
cannot be the consciousness of finite minds, for finite 
minds themselves have their origin in time. It must, 
therefore, be a higher unity of intelligence which is not 
in time, but makes time, which does not itself change, 
but makes change possible, and which gives reality to 
the changing phenomena of the universe. In other 
words, the world of related things and events in space 
and time implies the existence of an all-embracing 
Absolute self-consciousness. Thus, like space, time is 
both mental in origin and objectively real. (See p. 73 ; 
also pp. 23, 24, 27, 49, 51; also Philosophy of God). 

It should be remembered that, though experience 
is not the source of the idea of time, yet it helps the 
elaboration, explication or development of the idea. 



CHAPTER V. 

PlALECTICS AS APPLIED TO KNOWLEDGE. 

(Polarity OF Knowledge : 

CORRELATIVITY IN OtTR CONCEPTION OF ThE WOELD). 

§ 1. Prelimmary remarks. When we analyse 
onr conception of the world, we find that it involves 
several pairs of complementarj’- ideas, and that one idea 
of such a pair suggests the other by a dialectic necessity 
and becomes combined with it in one more complex con- 
ception. Thus, an analysis of our knowledge reveals 
that it involves such contrasted ideas as those of subject 
and object, phenomena and noumena, conditioned and 
unconditioned, and the like. A brief account of each of 
these pairs of correlative ideas or ‘dialectic contradic- 
tories’ is given below. 

§ 2. Subject, object and the Absolute., Knowledge 
always implies a subject and an object, the knower and 
the known. There can be no knowledge without a 
subject or a thinking mind that knows and an object 
that is known. The contrast between subject and object 
is implied in the very possibility of thought or know- 
ledge. Apart from a subject and an object, knowledge 
is a mere abstraction. 

What, then, is the subject of our knowledge ? And 
what, again, are the objects ? 

The subject is evidently the thinking mind, self or 
ego. In every act of knowing or thinking, the self is 
conscious of itself as the subject that knows or thinks. 

The objects of knowledge are really two in number, 
and they stand in correlation to each other. 

(i) In the first place, it is easy to see that the 
self with its states and, activities is itself an 
object of knowledge to itself. The self is, in fact, a. 
‘subject-object’. It knows its own states and processes. 
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and in and througli them it knows itself as a reality 
having them. When I know, I know that I know— I 
know that it is I who know^ — I know myself as knowing. 
Thus the self is at once the subject and the object of 
knowledge. 

(.ii) But, again, in being aware of itself, it is aware 
.of a not-self, i.e., of something different from itself 
affecting and limiting it. In fact, self-consciousness 
. and other-consciousness, internal perception and ex- 
ternal perception, the cognition of mind and that of 
the surrounding world, alwa37^s go together. The self 
cannot know itself without knowing an external world 
standing in opposition to it. I can never say ‘I’ without 
raising the idea of the not-self or non-ego. 

We may go further and say that all cognition or 
knowledge has latent in it the notion of the Absolute 
and Infinite as ultimate substance or reality. The 
understanding of self and not-self as opposed and 
external, and yet as mutually related, involves the 
cognition of a common ground of both which gives them 
their existence and correspondence. The relation 
between the self and the not-self which are opposed and 
exclusive is possible, because they are comprised in a 
higher imity, viz., the Absolute. It may be noted here 
that the ideas of self and not-self, subject and object, 
which are antithetical but correlative, lead dialectically 
to the higher idea of an Absolute synthetic principle 
or subject-object.* 

^ It should be borne in mind that, according to Hegel and his 
followers, the dialectic process is not a mere logical process — ^it is a 
process of the realit,y itself. The dialectic movement of thought, 
according to them, is the subjective repetition of the objective move- 
ment of reality itself. Hence, according to them, we should regard the 
subject, the object and the Absolute, not merely as necessary factors of 
our knowledge, but also as factors of reality — as essential principles in 
the evolution of objective existence. The Absolute, in evolving the 
world-system, sets up the antithesis between the subject and the object, 
and through this difference realises itself as an absolute self-conscious 
spirit. 
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§ 3. Phenomena and noumena. Epistemology, in 
■discussing the nature, conditions and objects of 
knowledge, distinguishes between phenomena and 
noumena. These correlative terms, therefore, require 
consideration here. 

(a) Phenomena. By the expression ‘phenomena’ 
we mean appearances or manifestations. They are 
really the -w-ays or forms in which things appear or 
would appear to a thinking mind. 

Now, phenomena may be broadly divided into two 
classes— (1) material and (2) mental. 

The material ’phenomena are the ways in which 
■matter manifests itself to mind. Now, a material thing 
manifests itself to a perceiving mind by occasioning 
changes in it known as sensations. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, by material phenomena we mean the 
sensations .occasioned in the mind by external 
material things. 

Mental phenomena, again, may be sub-divided into 
two groups : — (i) subjective and (ii) objective. 

The subjective mental phenomena are the conscious 
states and processes — feelings, ideas, volitions — 

Thus, according to Hegel and his followers, the correlativity of 
subject and object is not merely logical, but also ontological. There 
can be no subject without an object and no object without a subject. 
All things exist in relation to the thought of a thinking mind or subject 
— ^all objective existence is relative to or dependent on thought. But 
this does not imply that the world of things is dependent on our finite 
thought. The truth is that all things exist in relation to the Absolute 
-thought — they are the objects of thought to an Absolute mind or subject. 

It is easy to see that, according to this view, the Absolute is the 
subject-object in the truest sense. The finite self of man is also a 
subject-object in a sense; for, as we have seen before, the self is an 
object of thought to itself. But .it is not wholly a subject-object, for 
it has another object of thought which is opposed and external to it, 
viz,, the not-self. But there is nothing outside the Absolute, so that 
the only object of Absolute thought is the Absolute Mnd itself with 
its system of ideas which we call the world. Thus, in the Absolute, 
subject and object are identical. 
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tlirougli which, a mind manifests itself to itself or- 
becomes aware of itself. 

The objective mental phenomena are the changes 
in the organism and the extra-organic world through 
the medium of which one mind manifests itself to 
another, e.g., looks, gestures, speech, writing. 

(b) Noumena. By the expression ‘noumena’ we 
mean the realities or things-in-themselves. We have 
said above that a phenomenon means an appearance. 
But an appearance is meaningless apart from some- 
thing that appears or manifests itself. Now, this 
‘something’ underlying and giving ‘rise to the pheno- 
menon is said to be a noumenon. It is so called, because 
the idea of it is supplied by nous or rational thought. 
The noumena are three in number— -soul, matter as it. 
is in itself, and God or the Absolute. 

There are certain thinkers known as Sceptics, 
Agnostics and Phenomenalists who deny the possi- 
bility of knowing the noumena or realities. According: 
to them vre can know only phenomena or manifestations, 
(See pp. 44-45, foot-note). But . a closer considera- 
tion of the subject makes it clear that this is an 
untenable position. The realities or noumena are not: 
veiled or hidden by the phenomena or manifestations. 
The former are known in and through or along, with 
the latter. 

The ad\"Ocates of Phenomenalism or Agnosticism 
forget that phenomena themselves are intelligible only 
by reference to noumena or realities. (See p. 46). 
Indeed, if we know only phenomena, as these thinkers- 
say, how can we have any idea of reality? The very 
distinction drawn by us between phenomenon or mani- 
festation and noumenon or reality implies that we have 
some knowledge of reality— that we have some criterion 
of reality by reference to -yhich we can distinguish 
between the two. If we knew no other than phenomenal 
existences, we would never be able to know or charac- 
terise them as phenomenal. 
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§ 4. Relative and Absolute — conditioned and Un- 
conditioned. Our knowledge of tke world involves also 
otker correlative ideas such as those of the Absolute 
and the relative— the Unconditioned and the condi- 
tioned. Experience reveals to us a world of condi- 
tioned and relative beings. The origin and the 
continued existence of every object in the world of 
our experience are found to be dependent on conditions 
lying outside the object and on the relations in 
which it stands to other objects. This is w'hat is 
meant b\? saying that the things of the world are 
conditioned and relative. Their dependence upon, 
and relations witS, other things external to them- 
selves make them conditioned and relative. In fact, 
things are made to be what the}^ are only by certain 
conditions and relations. Take the case of a tree. 
For its origin and continuance in existence it is 
dependent on the germinating power of the seed, soil, 
atmosphere, water, heat, &g.,- and these, again, 
depend on other materials and forces of nature. 
Take, again, the case of a human being. He derives 
his being from his parents and ancestors and is 
entirely dependent upon the social and physical 
environments for his mental and physical develop- 
ment. 

Thus all things of the world are relative and 
conditioned. But the very conception of the world 
of relative and conditioned things invokes the idea 
of the Absolute or the Unconditioned as a necessary 
conception. In fact, the ideas of the relative and the 
absolute are inseparable correlatives ; the one leads by 
a dialectical necessity to the other. Our knowledge 
of things as relative and conditioned involves at least 
a tacit reference to an Absolute and Unconditioned 
being, i.e., to a being which is above all conditions 
and relations and makes these conditions and rela- 
tions — ^which is independent of all other beings — but 
upon which all other forms of being depend — which 
is, in short, self-existent and causes all things without 
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being itself caused (see Philosophy of God, Gh. XIX, 
§ 2 & 3). Things are understood as relative and 
conditioned only as contrasted with what is Absolute 
and Unconditioned. 

Some thinkers Hamilton and his followers) 

are of opinion that the Absolute or the Unconditioned 
is inconceivable and unknowable. They hold that 
“to think is to condition"- — i.a.— to supply in idea 
the causes or conditions which have produced the 
object of thought in time and other objects which 
limit it in space. In other words, in thinking or know- 
ing a thing, we have to understand its conditions 
and limitations. But the Absolute or the Uncondi- 
tioned is above all conditions. Therefore the Abso- 
lute cannot be thought or known at all. “To think 
the Unconditioned" would mean “to condition the 
Unconditioned" or “to think the Unthinkable" 
which would be a contradiction. In fact, in order to 
undei'stand a thing we have to compare it with other 
things on the same level with it and external to it. 
But there is nothing on the same level with the 
Absolute, and there is nothing outside of it with 
which it may be contrasted and from which it may be 
distinguished. The Absolute is, therefore, unknown 
and unknowable. 

But this is based on a misunderstanding. It is true 
that there cannot be anything outside the Absolute 
with which it may be contrasted; for, if there were 
anjdhing outside the Absolute, the Absolute would 
be limited or conditioned by that other thing and 
so would not be absolute. But it is not true that 
the Absolute is inconceivable and unknowable. We 
have a revelation of the Absolute in the finite, rela- 
tive or conditioned beings evolved and sustained by 
it. In other words, it is in and through the world of 
conditioned and relative things that we understand the 
nature of the Absolute; for these things constitute 
its manifestation. In fact, the logical condition of 
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:understandiiig the conditioned and reiati^’e things 
•as such is the conception of the Absolute; so that we 
cannot thinlc even the conditioned and relative things 
without raising the idea of the Absolute or Uncondi- 
tioned Being. The Absolute and the relative together 
form one concrete reality or organic whole, so that each 
can be understood in and through the other. (See 
Philosophy of God) . 

Spencer takes up a peculiar position. He admits 
that, in thinking the world of conditioned and relative 
things, we are constrained to postulate and believe in 
the existence of one Absolute and Unconditioned being. 
But he says that we cannot know anything about the 
nature of that being. We know that it is, but we do not 
know what it is. All beings are the manifestations of 
a single reality which is unknown and unknowable. 
As he himself says in one place, “The power of 
which the tini verse is the manifestation is utterly 
inscrutable.” 

But this is an untenable position. The existence 
of a thing can be known only through and along with 
certain attributes revealed to us. If, therefore, the 
existence of the Absolute is known to us, as Spencer 
says, surely some of the attributes of that being must 
be knowm to us in the same act of cognition. As 
Dr. Martineau says, “To know that an object is, and 
yet to know nothing that it has, is impossible, because 
contradictory.” {StudS of Religion, Vol. I, p. 124). 
Spencer himself admits that the universe is the 
‘manifestation’ of the Absolute. If so, how can the 
Absolute be utterly unknowable? Does not the word 
‘manifestation’ mean ‘revelation, expression, or that 
which makes known’ ? There is evidently an element 
of contradiction in Spencer’s statement. 

We conclude, then, that the Absolute Being is not 
wholly unknown and unknowable. It is revealed to us 
in and through the world of conditioned and relative 
beings which constitutes its manifestation. 
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§ 5. Finite and Infinite. We have, next to 
consider the last pair of correlative ideas — viz., the 
ideas o£ finite and infinite. 

(a) The term finite means that which has a 
limit or end. A finite being means, therefore, a 
limited being — a being that is limited in extent, 
duration and productivity. A finite being is limited 
in space and time. It occupies a certain definite 
portion of space ; it comes into existence at a certain 
point of time and continues for a certain length of 
time. Further, it is restricted in activity or power. 
Its power of producing effects or changes is limited — 
it has a certain definite range of activity. Experience 
gives us a world of finite, relative and conditioned 
beings. 

(fe) The term infinite means what is unlimited, 
endless, inexhaustible. By the expression ‘Infinite- 
Being’ we mean the being that is not limited by 
space and time and is not restricted in activity. The 
Infinite Being is conceived as transcending the 
limitations imposed by space and time. It is not in- 
space and time ; on the contrary, space and time 
are in it. Further, its productivity is unlimited or 
endless. There is nothing either within it or without 
it to limit its power of producing effects. It is the 
inexhaustible energy from which all things proceed and 
b}' which they are sustained. The thought of finite 
things forces upon us dialectically the idea of the 
Infinite power above space and time as their ground 
and support. 

The above is the rationalistic and idealistic 
account of the idea of the Infinite. But according to 
the empiricists the idea of the Infinite can only 
be a negative idea. It is not the positive idea of any 
real concrete being which can be understood by the 
human mind as what it really is. Experience is 
the only source of knowledge, and accordingly the 
contents of all our ideas , must be derived from 
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experience. But experience does not give us anything 
that is really infinite. Hence the idea of infinite is onl}?- 
a negative idea— an idea without any positive content. 
It simply means ‘not finite’ and nothing more. It 
simply implies absence or negation of limits. Thus it 
is essentially an ‘empty’ idea. 

How, then, do we get this negative idea from 
experience ? It is chiefly through our thought of space 
and time. However much we may seek in space and 
time, we can never find or conceive anything beyond 
which there is no more space or time. We go on 
thinking limits beyond limits — space beyond space, 
time beyond time. Experience never gives any space 
or time so wide that there is not more beyond it. Thus 
our inability to find or conceive any limit to space and 
time gives rise to the negative idea which we call the 
idea of the infinite. But it simply implies negation 
of limits — a mere idea of beyond and beyond. (See 
Note II). 

But this empirical account of the idea of infinite 
is superficial. Reflection shows that it is a positive 
idea — an idea of a being above space and time and 
having inexhaustible productivity which evolves and 
.sustains all things. In knowing the world of finite, 
conditioned and relative beings we know one Absolute 
and Infinite power as their ground and support. The 
ideas of finite and infinite together form one concrete 
and complete idea. Each idea leads by a dialectical 
necessity to the other. This is the rationalistic 
■:viOvr.^-’;:v, ; ' ‘ v-t t 

Spencer, though he is an empiricist, admits that 
the idea of the Infinite is a positive idea. He admits 
that, in knowing the world of finite and relative things, 
we know the existence of an Absolute and Infinite 
energy whence they all proceed. But he adds that the 
nature of this being is unknown and unknowable. His 
statement involves a self-contradiction as pointed out 
before. {Vide § 4);. 
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NOTE I. 

Relativity OF Knowledge. 

Om* disciission of the epistemological problems of the nature,, 
conditions and limits of knowledge cannot be complete without 
a reference to the doctrine of relativity of knowledge. A brief 
account of this doctrine and its bearing on the validity of 
knowledge is given below'.^ 

Now, Psychology and Epistemology agree in admitting that 
our knowledge is relative. What, then, is meant by this? 

In the first place, knowledge is relative in the sense that 
it presupposes a relation between the knowing subject or mind 
and the object of knowledge. The objects are known only in 
relation to, and as distinguished from, the knowing subject. 

Secondly, knowledge is relative in the sense that it involves a 
cognition of the relations existing among the objects themselves. 
We know one thing as distinguished from, and in relation to,, 
other things. In other words, we know an object by contrasting 
it with other objects and finding out its relations to them. 

Now, if we combine the above two principles, we get the 
following : 

Objects are known in relation to each other and in relation 
to the knowing mind.f This is the doctrine of relativity in its 
most comprehensive form. 

But the doctrine of relativity of knowledge has been carried 
too far b}^ many thinkers, ancient and modern. The sceptics and: 
agnostics, from Protagoras down, to Bain and Spencer,, have 
employed it to support their theory that there can be no real 
knowledge. They argue that, because objects are known in' 
relation to each other and in relation to the tliinking mind, 
therefore they cannot be known in their true character. The 

For a full account of this doctrine, see some text-book of Psycho- 
logy. See also MilPs Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy, Ch. II; 
Martinean’s Study of Religion, Vol, 1, Cli. iV ; Caird’s Philosophy of 
Religion, Ch. I. 

t is sometimes expressed .by , the . equation Uo know = to distin- 
guish, to relatek It follows from this that self and not-self are known; 
in relation to, and as distinguished from, each other., (See p. 78). 
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subject^ self or' mind cannot. .know -the, real object, .but only .the 
relations of the' object to itself' and 'to other objects. .The. self nan 
^'have no real' knowledge even of. itself., 'because.it can know itself 
.only' ill relation' to, and .in interaction with, the riot-self or other 
beings. Protagoras, an ancient Greek philosoplier, and his 
followers known as sophists argue in the following way: — A 
mind can know things only in relation to itself — only as they 
appear to it — only as they ajffect it through the senses ; things, 
therefore, are never knowm in their true nature; and since 
men difier in their mental and physical constitutions, there can 
be no universal or common standard of knowledge, beauty or 
goodness. “The individual man is the measure of all things. 
There are as many minds as there are men ; and there are as 
many standards as there are minds. There can be no real and 
universal knowledge. (Seep. 19).^ 

In modern times Hamilton, Spencer and Bain have made so 
much use of the doctrine of relativity that they have been called 
“relativists.'' According to Hamilton and his followers (e.g,, 
Mansel), the Taw of Relativity implies that a thing can only be 
known as distinguished from external things limiting and con- 
ditioning it, and in relation to the thinking mind. Hence all we 
can think or know are phenomenal, finite, relative,, conditioned 
existences ; the Infinite and the Absolute or the Unconditioned is 
inconceivable and, by consequence, unknowable. (See pp. 82-83). 

The doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge as ex- 
plained by Hamilton and his followers is substantially accepted 
by Spencer, though he differs with them in an important point. 
According to him the realm of existence is divided into two 
regions, the knowable and the unknowable. Finite, conditioned, 
phenomenal existences are knowable ; beyond these there is one 
unknowable absolute, concerning which we can simply say that 
it is. He finds that at least a tacit reference to an Infinite and 
Absolute being is required by the Principle of Relativity itself. 

* The Sophists hold that ‘man is the measure of ail things". By 
the term ‘man’ they here mean' the. individual, and not human nature 
in general. Hence, according to them, there are as many measures 
of the true, the good and the beautiful as there are individuals. This 
is sometimes called the doctrine of Homo mensura, 
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:: He coiidiides that it is impossible' to understand the world of 
'.finite and relative things, as such' except in relation to, and by 
contrast with, an Absolute power that lies beyond and of which 
the world is the manifestation ; and that 'Ve have a positive, 
though vague, consciousness of this ultimate beingd''^' 

Dr. Bain again asserts, ‘/We do not know any one thing by 
itself, but only the difference between two.'' According to him, 
the entire world {as known to us) is known only as a system 
of relations. “When we ask," says he, “Relations between 
what?" we get always the same answer indefinitely, ‘Relations 
between relations. All is relation' Thus we get, to use the 
words of Prof. Marvin, “a great cobweb of relations." 

Criticism, (i) The exaggeration of the principle of relativity 
is based on a misconception of facts. In order that anything may 
be known at all, it must come into some relationship with the 
knowing subject or mind. This is the very condition of the 
possibility of knowledge. Knowledge, to be knowledge, must be 
knowledge of an object possessed by a subject. The fact that 
we can know a thing only in relation to our minds does not 
invalidate such knowledge. As Dr. Martineau says — “As this 
is what constitutes knowledge and not what contradicts it, it 

gives no ground for distrust It does not follow that we 

know no entities, because we know them only in relation to us" 
(Study of Religion, Vol. I, p, 116). The absurdity of the sceptic- 
al position has been shown very clearly in Schwegler's 
Histor}^ of Philosophy in the following passage: “Does it not 
seem absurd to say that by interposition of mind by which alone 
knowledge is possible, knowledge is at the same time impossible ? 
What alone renders something possible, alone renders it 
impossible I I know, but because I know, I do not know 1 I see, 

* “Bvery one of the arguments,’’ says Spencer, “by which the 
relativity of our knowledge is , demonstrated distinctly postulates the 
positive existence of something beyond the relative. To say that we 
cannot know the Absolute is, by , implication, to affirm that there is the 
Absolute.” He again asserts, “The positive existence of the Absolute is 
a^ necessary datum of consciousness, and, so long as consciousness con- 
tinues, we cannot for an instant rid it of this datum.” In another 
passage he says, “The belief in; the omnipresence of something which 
transcends our intelligence has nothing to fear from the most inexorable 
logic. Here there is a trnth : of the utmost possible certainty.” 
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'but, because I see, I do not see 1 ■ Is it a fact,- tHen, that,. 'because 
■both subject, and object are present in cognition, tbe. one „ must 
be destroyed by the other (History of Philosophy, pp. 391, 
392). We see, then, that the mere fact that we can know objects 
in relation to ourselves or in so far as they affect our conscious- 
ness is no reason for distrusting our knowledge. We know not 
merely the relations of the objects to ourselves, but also the 
objects thenivselves ; know not merely the affective states or 
modifications of our consciousness, but also the realities revealed 
■ and implied in them. 

(ii) It is true that the self can have no consciousness of itself 
out of relation to and interaction with the not-self or other 
things. But this is no ground for denying the validity of self- 
knowledge. The self cannot be known otherwise than in relation 
to and in interaction with the not-self, simply because, as a finite 
being, it does not really exist otherwise. In other words, as a 
finite being, it really lives in relation to, and by action and 
reaction with, other beings, and so it cannot be known out of 

^relation to them. 

(iii) Protagoras says that men differ in their physical and 

unental constitutions, and that, therefore, there can be no common 
or universal standard. But he really exaggerates the physiological 
and mental differences existing between individuals. Different 
individuals, though different, agree with one another in having a 
common essential nature. As Prof. Weber says, {Prota- 

.goras) fails to see that the human reason is essentially the same 
in all individuals. Men hinder him from seeing (History 

^ of Philosophy), 

(iv) Hamilton and his followers appeal to the principle of 
relativity to prove that the Absolute is inconceivable and unknow- 
able. But a little reflection shows that a notion of the Absolute 
is required by the principle of relativity itself — that our concep- 
tion of the relative as such implies a conception of the Absolute ; 
.and this is admitted by Spencer, the most distinguished of all 
relativists. But Spencer makes a .mistake when he supposes that 
nothing can, be known about the Absolute beyond the mere fact 
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of, its existence. (See.p. 83). ' Since the Absolute produces the:' 
finite tilings: and minds and ' manifests itself ^through tliem^ it is-, 
kiiowable in and through them. It is true that the Absolute can 
be known relatively or in relation to our minds. But then the" 
like thing is true of every other object of , knowledge whatever ; 
and it is inherently impossible that it should be otherwise. It is 
true that the nature of the Absolute cannot be comprehended or 
fully grasped by our finite intellect ; but still we can have a. 
partial knowledge of it ; we can apprehend some of its qualities .. 
(vSee Philosophy of God). 

(v) Dr. Bain says that we are aware simply of relations. 
But is it possible to know relations without knowing the terms 
of the relations ? Relations without objects related are meaning- 
less. As Dr. Marvin says, ‘/Knowledge is not merely a great 
cobweb of relations. Knowledge is of course a system of relations- 
admitting of indefinite extension ; but the objects among which 
the relations hold are always facts — facts revealed then and 
there.** {Philosophy ^ p. 385). 

We conclude, then, that we know objects, though we know 
them in and through their relations with other objects and our- 
selves. It is true that our knowledge is not exhaustive, for we 
can know objects only in so far as they affect our consciousness. - 
But our knowledge is valid so far as it goes. What we know,,, 
we truly know, though we do not know all. Thus we see that 
the relativity of knowledge does not affect its validity., 

NOTE II. 

Different Theories of the Infinite. 

A general account of the ideas of finite and infinite has been 
given in pp. 84-85. It has been pointed out there that empiri- 
cists and rationalists hold two opposite opinions regarding the.- 
idea of infinite. According to empiricists in general, it is a, 
negative idea, for experience does not give us any really infinite 
being. Experience gives us positive knowledge of the finite,, 
and to this is added the negative idea of infinite when we find! 
that there is no limit to space and time (neither to their great- 
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ness nor to, tiieir smallness) and to the multiplication ,-and sub- 
division of things. According to rationalists and idealists,, it 
is a, truly positive idea, which is supplied by nous or reason, to 
fill up, supplement or complete the idea of the finite. These 
thinkers assert that the two ideas of finite and infinite are cor- 
relative factors of one and the same concrete and complex idea. 
It is true, as the empiricists say, that w^e directly perceive only 
finite and relative things, and find no limit to their multiplication 
and subdivision, or to the space and time in which they exist. 
But, for this very reason, there necCvSsarily arises in our minds 
the thought of an inexhaustible productive power transcending 
the limitations of space and time as the ground and support of 
ail beings. 

We may here briefly indicate the views of several dis- 
tinguished thinkers of different schools. 

(i) Locke, Tocke is an empiricist, and his view has been 
indicated above. According to him, the idea is negative. 
Experience gives us a perception of extended things in space 
without giving any definite limit or termination to space or 
things in space, so that we can go on thinking of more and more 
space or things in space, as long as we like, without ever 
coming to any necessary boundary, because experience gives 
us no such boundary. Hence we get the idea of want of limit 
or boundary, and this is the idea of infinite. 

(ii) Hamilton and ManseL Though not empiricists, they 
take the ideas of infinite and absolute to be negative. According 
to them, infinite and absolute are .mere terms indicating the 
negation or absence of the conditions under which thought is 
possible. 

(iii) Max Muller. He seems to hold that the infinite simply 
means the negative of the finite — that which goes beyond the 
finite — that which the finite is not. 

(iv) Spencer, Though an, empiricist, he agrees with the 
rationalists in holding that the idea of the infinite and the 
absolute is a positive one— that it is . the, positive basis of all our 
consciousness of the finite,, relative , or conditioned. Though., 
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:",iaiilvnoY'able in itself, the Infinite and the Absolute is ,pre- 
supposed in all ,we know. We have a positive, though vague, 
■consciousness of- its: existence. 

(v) Hegel. According to him, the idea is a positive one. 
The Absolute and the Infinite is not merely the negative or 
opposite of the finite and the relative. It is not an indeterminate 
background of the relative and the finite— not an unknowable 
something beyond them. It is that which includes and explains 
them. It is that which realises and reveals itself in and through 
them and is therefore knowable, though not exhaustively. The 
Absolute and the relative, the Infinite and the finite, form one 
organic whole, so that the one can be understood in and through 
the other. 

Norniii. 

Religious Agnosticism or Semi-Agnosticism of 
Hamilton and his foli.owers. 

It has been pointed out in p. 82 and also in p. 87 of this 
book that, according to Hamilton, Mansel and other thinkers of 
their school, God who is an Infinite and Absolute being is 
unthinkable and unknowable. Our reason or intellect can give 
us knowledge only of finite, conditioned, relative things. *'A 
God understood would be no God at alld^ 

It is not to be supposed from this that these thinkers mean 
to destroy religion altogether. They hold that revelation^ and 
not reason, is the basis of religion. God who is a personal being 
reveals or communicates His existence and attributes to man 
through the medium of inspired individuals' (seers and prophets), 
and thus makes religion possible. It is true that God cannot be 
conceived, known or understood by our reason or intellect ; but 
still He is an object of faith or belief ; and this faith or belief 
wdiicli implies true conviction is generated in us by revelation. 
In the words of Sir W. Hamilton himself, "'By a wonderful 
revelation we are, in the very consciousness of our inability to 
conceive aught above the finite and relative, inspired with a belief 
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ill the existence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere 
of all comprehensible reality/' {Discussions : /Philosophy .of. the 
Unconditioned, p. 15), 

Criticism, A criticism of the agnostic theory of knowledge 
has been given before. We have here simply to consider the 
appeal to revelation made by these thinkers. Now, it is easy to 
see that even revelation cannot give us any knowledge of what, 
is by its nature unthinkable. As Dr. Caird remarks, '/if thought 
is, by its very nature, imprisoned in the relative, supernatural aid 
can no more communicate to it a knowledge of the Absolute than 
it can convey ideas of colour to a man born blind." {Philosophy 
of Religion, pp. 17-18). In fact, if religious truths cannot at all 
be understood by human intellect or reason (as this theory 
assumes), then, ‘'even W'hen communicated, they would have 
no real meaning to the mind — they would not really be revela- 
tion, but only meaningless words, or at most only vague symbol- 
ism and metaphor, not real knowledge." A revelation, to be 
really so, must be to and through reason, otherwise it will be 
quite unintelligible like dictation in an unknown foreign tongue 
— it will be to us no better than the meaningless sentence 
‘'Humpty dumpty is an abra cadabra." 



CHAPTER VI. 


Transition to Philosophy Proper : 

Ideas of the World, Soul and God. 

We have now finished our discussion regarding the 
-nature, conditions and limits of our knowledge. We 
have found that such a discussion is necessary at the 
very outset of philosophical study. We now proceed 
to study philosophy proper which seeks an explanation 
of the universe as a whole. Since philosophy aims at 
an explanation of the world-system as a whole, it has 
three branches — 

(1) Philosophy of Nature or the physical world. 

(2) Philosophy of Mind or Soul. 

(3) Philosophy of God or the Absolute. 

(1) Philosophy of Nature avails itself of the 
results of physical sciences, supplements them by 
Rational Cosmology, and thus seeks to determine 
the real nature and origin of the external material 
world. The world is known to us as a system of finite 
realities — as a system of things co-existing with one 
another in space, and of events succeeding one another 
in time; and Philosophy of the world has to answer 
such questions as the following Is this world a 
mechanical aggregate of self -existent units,- without 
any essential bond of connection or unity amongst 
them ? Or is it the product of one Absolute and 

Infinite power? Is the history of the world a process 
of evolution — a progress from a lower to a higher state 
— ^from a less perfect condition to a more perfect 
one? If so, what is the nature of that evolution? Is 
the evolution of the world wholly mechanical? Or, 
is it wholly teleological, i.e., guided by a thought, 
purpose or idea working behind it ? What is the 

true nature of matter? These are some of the 

questions which Philosophy of Nature has to 

answer.-;^: 
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(2) ■ PJiilosophy of Mind, again, avails itself of the 
results of Empirical Psychology and follows it up with 
Rational Psychology discussing the real nature of mind 
or soul. It is said that human beings have souls, and 
that rational thinking is the attribute of a soul. Now, 
Philosophy of Mind has to answer such questions 
as the following : — What is the true nature. of soul? 
What is the precise relation of organic life and soul, 
or how is soul related to the body ? Has there been 
mental evolution in the animal kingdom as a 
whole? (This involves the question whether the 
rational mind of man has been evolved by a slow and 
continuous process of development out of the animal 
mind). What is the basis of moral consciousness which 
man possesses ? What is the true relation in which 
individual minds stand to society? These are some 
of the questions which Philosophy of Mind seeks to 
answer. 

(3) Finall}^ Philosophy of God or the Absolute 
avails itself of the results of the above two branches 
of Philosophy and seeks to discover the nature of the 

, Supreme Cause called God. We say that there is one 
Infinite and Absolute personal God who is the first 
cause, guide and support of all things and minds. 
Philosophy of the Absolute has to examine this belief 
among others. What is the nature of God? What 
is the precise relation in which He stands to the world 
of things and minds ? Is He wholty transcendent ? 
Or, is He immanent in a certain sense? These are 
a few out of the many questions which Philosophy of 
the Absolute aims at answering. 


PART II. 

Phii^osophy of Nature or the Wored. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The World as a System oh Reals. 

§ 1. Reality or substance and attribute. 

Before we attempt to understand the sense in 
which the world is a system of reals, it is necessary 
for us to have a clear conception of what is meant by 
reality. 

Now, the realities are known to us as various- 
in kind and degree. Thus we speak of one absolute, 
unconditioned, infinite and self -existent reality which, 
evolves and supports all other forms of realities.* 
We speak, again, of relative, conditioned, dependent, 
derivative, finite realities. These, again, are of three 
forms — inanimate or non-living, animate or living, 
and mental. The mental beings are either rational or 
non-rational. 

In the present chapter we are concerned with finite 
realities. 

What, then, is meant by a reality ? How is it to 
be defined ? What is its essence ? 

Now, by a reality is meant something which is~ 
permanent in the midst of changing states and which 
preserves and realises itself by successive activities. 
The essence or the fundamental attribute of a reality 
is its power of self-preservation and self-realisation, 
and its different attributes are so many applications, 
expressions or manifestations of this fundamental 

* Monism assumes one self-existent reality from wliicli all finite- 
realities are derived. Dnalisni assumes two* and Pluralism, a large 
number of self-existent realities. . The , question which of these theories 
is the right one will be fully discussed in Philosophy of God. See- 
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attribute. In the case of a finite being (i. 6 . a being 
which is limited or acted on by other beings), it is 
found that its reality consists in its power of pre- 
serving, asserting and developing its own existence in 
interaction with other finite beings ; and that the 
changes, states or modes of such a being arise from 
its continual reactions or efforts of self-preservation 
against the actions of other beings.* It should be borne 
in mind that a concrete reality has Irro correiati\-e 
aspects : (1) the aspect of substantialitj^, permanence 
or identity, and (2) the aspect of having attributes or 
qualities and changes. In other words, a concrete 
reality is an abiding substance having attributes and 
undergoing changes. Substances apart from attributes 
or attributes apart from substances are mere abstrac- 
tions. (See Ch. IV, § 2). 

§ 2. The sense in which the world is a system 
of reals. 

By a system is meant a unity in plurality' — a 
plurality of parts, elements or factors related to each 
other in such a wa}^ as to form one organic whole. 
Now, the results of the empirical sciences tend to 
support the view that the world is a system in 
this sense — that it is a unity in plurality. As Prof. 
Jevons observes, “Certain deep similarities have, been 
detected among the objects around us and have never 
yet been found wanting. As the means of examining 
distant parts of the universe have been acquired, 
those similarities have been traced there as here, ... 
The same natural laws can be detected in operation 
in everv:' part of the universe within the scope of our 
instruments ; and doubtless these laws are obeyed 

* In the Absolute reality, there can be no effort of self-preservafion 
against other beings acting on it, for there is nothing outside of it. Its 
essential attribute consists in the activity of self-realisation, Le,, realisa- 
tion of itself as a concrete self-conscions power through a world of .finite 
tilings and minds evolved by itself from within. Its states consist : 
■wholly in activities of self-realisation and, self-expression.. ■ r ’ >’ 
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irrespective of distance, time and circumstance.’' 
{Principles of Science, p. 3). In fact, modern physical 
sciences show that all the various constituent bodies 
of the physical cosmos are composed essentially of the 
same substances; that these bodies are governed by 
the same laws of gravitation, electricity, and the like; 
and that they act and react in moving equilibrium. 
'The doctrine of conservation of energy as propounded 
Im modern science has established that one form of 
energy^ may be transformed into another, thus indicat- 
ing a correspondence between the different laws of 
nature. Thus there is unity in the physical cosmos. 
Modern Biology, again, shows that all the various 
forms of living beings that inhabit the earth are of 
the same essence and origin and are subject to the same 
conditions and laws. Finally, modern Psychology 
shows that consciousness is everywhere subject to the 
same conditions and laws, and that the minds of 
animals and men are closely connected with their 
physical organisms, and, through these, with the extra- 
organic world. Thus we find unity and connection 
everywhere. As Dr. Paulsen observes, “Reality 
represents, -so far as we can see, a unitary, organized 
S 3 ' stem governed throughout by laws : a cosmos/’ 
(introduction to Philosophy, p. 149.)* 

But if, as modern science tends to show, the 
world is really a system, i.e.:, a unity in plui-ality, 
how can this fact be accounted for? What is the 
explanation of the cosmical nature of existence, the 
organisation and concentration of all things into one 
great correlated system ? The theory of the world 
known as Pluralism fails to explain this fact. That 
theory supposes that the world has been produced 
through the fortuitous combination of a number of 
self-existent and originally unconnected units or 
realities. But the great difficulty of Pluralism is to 

* For a Tery good account of the unity of the world, see pp. '145-1 4^ 
of Dr, Paulsen’s Introduction to Philosophy. 
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explain tlie organic TUlity, harmony and order of the 
world -system. If, as the theory says, the ultimate units 
or realities were originally unconnected and independent 
of one another, how could they come together so as to 
influence one another and build themselves up into the 
orderty system such as we find the world to be? The 
world as an organised system can be understood only 
on the supposition that there is a single universal 
power which evolves the things constituting the world 
and gives them their order and connection. The world 
can be ‘one in many'’ only on the condition that the 
‘many’, in some way, derive their existences and rela- 
tions from ‘one’ principle. Thus Monism is justified. 
(See Ch. X, Mechanical and Teleological Evolution ; 
also Philosophy of God). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Wored of Mechanism. 

(Probi,ems OF Matter). 

§ 1. Spatial and temporal orders of Reals. 

Experience reveals to us that the things and events 
which constitute the physical world have spatial and 
temporal orders, i.e., certain orders in space and time. 
We know that material things have the attribute of 
impenetrability. By virtue of this attribute they resist 
one another and remain external to one another ; and 
being external to one another, they occupy different 
relative positions. This fact is expressed by saying 
that material reals have spatial orders . What we call 
mechanical interactions presuppose the existence of the 
spatial orders of things. . 

Again, things of the world are incessantly under- 
going changes ; and these changes succeed one another 
in time. Thus they have certain temporal orders or 
orders in time. It must be borne in mind that the suc- 
cession of events in time is more fundamental, for the 
order of things in space depends upon the succession of 
events in time. 

Two philosophical questions arise in this connec- 
tion : What are the essential natures of space and 
time ? And what is the relation of the Absolute reality 
to space and time ? The first question has been fulh^ 
discussed in Epistemolog 5 ?: (see Ch. IV, § 4 & 5) ; and 
the second will be discussed in Philosophy of the 
Absolute. 

§ 2. Matter, motion and energy. 

In the world of our experience we find matter, 
life and mind. In the present section we are concerned 
with material things. Our main question here is : — 
What is matter? In what does the essence of matter 
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consist ? What are the fundamental or essential 
attributes of matter ? 

(a) Nature of matter: its primary and secondary 
attributes. 

Matter may be roughlj^ defined as something 
which occupies space and is perceptible through the 
senses. 

In modern times it has become customary to 
divide the attributes of matter into two groups— 
primary and secondary. (See Ch. II, § 2). The 
primary qualities are regarded as essential to the 
very existence of material things as such. These are 
extension or the attribute of filling space, impenetra- 
bility or the attribute of resisting penetration or 
motion through it, and mobility or the capacity of 
motion (molar and molecular) in various modes. The 
secondary qualities are colour, sound, taste, smell and 
temperature. These are supposed to be due to 
different modes and forms of the primary qualities, 
i.e., to different relative positions, arrangements and 
motions of the component molecules and atoms, waves 
of atmosphere and ether, chemical disintegrations 
&c., which affect the sense-organs. Take, for instance, 
the secondary quality of heat. Subjectively, it is a 
form of sensation ; objectively, it implies that the 
constituent particles or molecules of the material 
body are in agitation, vibration or motion. Sound, 
again, objectively implies that a material bod 3 ', 
by its motion, sets the atmosphere vibrating, whether 
in successive shocks, as in the case of noises, or with 
continuous undulation, as in the case of musical 
sound — so that its vibrations are communicated to 
the drum of the ear. Tight implies that a material 
thing, by an extremely rapid vibration of its particles, 
gives rise to the vibrations and waves of ether which 
affect the retina of the eyes, while darkness implies 
the absence of such vibrations. Colour, again, arises 
from the property which a material thing has of 
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reflecting or sending back into the eyes the ethereal 
wave that falls upon it, and this property, again, is 
due to the peculiar arrangement of the atoms that 
constitute it. Bodies which, on account of their 
peculiar internal structure, reflect the compound 
ethereal waves fully, call forth the sensation of white- 
ness, while those which do not at all reflect, but 
absorb them, excite the sensation of blackness. 
Other colours arise from the property which things 
possess of decomposing the compound ethereal waves, 
absorbing portions thereof, and reflecting the remain- 
ing portions into the eyes. Taste, again, implies 
that a chemical process takes place when a liquid or 
a soluble substance is taken into the mouth, and that 
this affects the nerves of the tongue. Smell arises 
on account of the effluvia or minute particles of a 
material body affecting the olfactory nerves of the 
nose. 

Thus all these properties of matter arise from its 
occupation of space and the different positions, 
arrangements and movements of its constituent particles 
in space. 

(b) Different hypotheses as to the nature and con- 
stitution of matter. 

(i) The Atomic Theory.* In explaining the quali- 
ties of matter we could not avoid speaking of molecules 
and atoms. Hence, something must be said in this 
connection about the Atomic Theory. 

This theorjr consists in supposing that matter is 
composed of ultimate units or particles which ma3>- be 

111 the West, the Atomic Theory was first started by the Greek 
philosopher Democritus (B.C. 420). In the Bast, it was first explicitly 
propounded by the Indian sage Kanada, the founder of the Vaisheshilza 
system of Philosophy. In modern times (A.D. 1808), the theory was 
revived by DaltoJi to account for the phenomena of composition and 
decomposition, combination and disintegration, and until lately it was 
generally accepted by the scientific world. Recently, many scientists 
have asserted the insufficiency of the theory. According to them, the 
atoms, instead of being the simplest constituents of matter, are extremely 
complex systems of revolving units (called by them electrons or ions)\ 
What, then, are these electrons or ions ? It is suggested by some that 
these may be ultimate centres of, force only. See Note, pp. 108-100, 
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called atoms. It assumes that, if we go on dividing 
and subdividing a material thing, we shall arrive at 
last at the minutest portions of the thing known as 
molecules j and that, if we carry our analysis further 
(by means of some chemical process), w'e shall get 
atoms of the difFerent elements of which the thing is 
composed. According to this theory, we cannot 
proceed further than atoms which are the ultimate 
constituents of matter. (It should be observed ’ that 
a molecule of a compound thing is formed b}” the 
atoms of the elements that compose the thing, e.g.^ 
two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen unite 
to form a molecule of water). Modern Chemistry holds 
that there are 92 elements,* and that, through the com- 
bination and recombination of the atoms of the elements 
according to the laws of motion (attraction and 
repulsion), the different material things of the world 
are built up. 

What, then, is the real nature of these atoms ? 
In former times they were generally looked upon as 
bits or particles of inert, passive and impenetrable sub- 
stance. But this theory failed to explain the activity 
and motion found in matter. Hence modern science 
favours what has been called— 

(ii) The Dynamical Theory of matter, f According 
to this theory', the essence of matter is energy or 
active power, and the so-called atoms are centres of 
energy^ or rather systems of energies or forces in 
equilibrium. The properties of matter are nothing 
but modes of energy. A piece of matter, as known 
to us, is only'- a cluster of energies affecting us and 
imposing on us the sensations of resistance, weight, 
motion, colour and the like. Energy, therefore, is 
not anything put into matter from without, as is 
sometimes imagined ; on the contrary, it constitutes 


* At present, ninety-two elements are known, ranging from hydrogen j, 
the lightest substance, to nraninm, the heaviest, 
t See Note at the end of this chapter,. 
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the ver\? essence of matter. Matter is nothing but 
energ 3 ^ manifesting itself in particular ways; and the 
energ}/ which is the essence of the material world 
manifests itself fundamentally in two ways : (!)• as 
impenetrabilit\' or resistance to motion, and (2) as 
motion and tendency to motion. In other words, it 
appears in the fixed form and also in the motor form. 
A portion of the energy of the material world must be 
conceived as existing in the fixed atomic form or in a 
state of fixed equilibrium, constituting the elements of 
matter called atoms which are relatively permanent 
and fitted to resist motion through space. But a part 
of the material energy is manifested in the motor form 
—as motions of gravitation, elasticity, chemical attrac- 
tion and repulsion, motions exhibited in heat, light 
and electricity. 

The question of the origin of motion will be dis- 
cussed below {Vide § 5). 

§ 3. Conservation of energy. 

Modern science supposes that there is no destruc- 
tion of physical energy — ^there is simply transforma- 
tion. When one form of energy disappears, it is not 
absolutely lost. It reappears in another form in an 
exact equivalent. The various forms of physical 
enei'gy — mechanical, chemical, thermal, magnetic, 
electric — form a closed circle, so to speak, in which 
one is transformed into another without any loss in 
quantitjn 

The principle of conservation in the form in which 
it has been stated above has been demonstrated 
(approximate^ at least) by modern science. The 
expression ‘conservation’ is sometimes used in a wider 
sense to signify that the total amount of energy in the 
universe as a whole remains constant and unchanged. 
In other words, it is used to mean that the amount of 
material energy concentrated into the form of atoms, 
i.e.j the quantity of matter in the world as a whole, as 
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as the total amount of energy expressed in the form 
of atomic motion, remains unchanged. But there is no 
certainty about this. 

§ 4. Correlation. 

A deeper reflection on the constitution and histor}’ 
•of the material universe has led some to use the 
expression “correlation of forces” in place of “con- 
servation.” All that has been established b3" science 
is that the various physical energies are transformable 
into one another and that there is a constant or 
uniform relation among them, and therefore a diminu- 
tion of activity in one way is followed by a corres- 
ponding increase in another. But this suggests that 
there is one universal and absolute energy immanent 
in the world and that all the various forms of 
•energy found in the world are its expressions or 
manifestations. 

Thus we find that Philosophy of Nature tends to 
Become monistic and idealistic. (See Philosophy of the 
Absolute) . 

§ 5. Causal series. 

The material world presented to our experience is 
a world of unceasing change. The various material 
things which make up physical nature are undergoing 
incessant changes or transformations. But changes 
are not isolated ; every change is caused by some 
antecedent change or combination of changes and 
gives rise to subsequent ones. This fact is expressed 
'W saying that Nature as presented to us is a series 
of events in time and that the succession of events is 
due to the operation of causal energy. 

We are thus led to the ideas of cause and effect. 
The questions of the origin and contents of the idea 
of causality have been fully discussed in Epistemology. 
(See Ch. IV, Categories of Knowledge). We are 
Bere concerned with the following metaphj-sical ques- 
tion : What is the origin of the causal energy or 
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force found in the material world? Whence does it 
arise ? 

Now, as pointed out before, force in Nature is 
manifested in the form of motion (molar and mole- 
cular). 

Hence the question is really equivalent to the 
following : What is the origin of motion and its laws ? 

Different theories are possible : 

(i) Materialism assumes the self-existence of' 
material atoms with their motor force. It assumes that 
atoms and the different modes of motion have been in 
existence from all eternity. 

(ii) Deism assumes that God Almighty created the- 
material atoms at a certain point of time, gave them 
their forces and laws, and thus created the vast 
machine which we call the world ; and ever since 
the time of creation, the world has been going on by 
itself independently and outside of God, just as a 
machine once constructed and set going by a human 
artificer goes on by itself without any further inter- 
ference. 

(iii) Ideal-realism assumes that all changes or 
motions in the material universe have their origin in one 
immanent self -realising idea or thought. Causality in 
nature is the putting forth of energy b3’’ one Absolute 
mental power for the realisation of an end. The 
evolution of the entire physical world is guided by an 
idea and purpose present and operative in it. 

The question now is : Which of them is the right 
theory?* 

Materialism is unsatisfactory. It assumes every- 
thing and explains nothing. It fails to explain the 
presence of law and order in the world-S3?stem and the 
origin of life and mind. 

* For a complete and critical acconnt of tliese theories, see Ch. XXIj. 
Philosophy of God or the Absolute. 
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Deism, though rQuch better than crude Material- 
ism, is too anthropomorphic. It supposes that the 
relation of God to the world is the same as the relation 
of the human artificer is to his production. 

Ideal-realism or Panentheism explains what other 
theories fail to explain. It can adequately account for 
the causality, order, laws and harmony found in 
Nature. The extremely complex adaptations of means 
to definite results that w-e find everywhere in Nature, 
organic and inorganic, and the origin of life and mind 
can be explained only on this hypothesis. It is con- 
sistent with the principle of Conservation of Energy 
and the most recent theory of matter. (See Note at 
the end). In fact, on the whole, it is the most satis- 
factory theory of the world and is thus preferred by 
Rational Philosophy . 

NOTE. 

Nature and Constitution op Matter. 

A general account of the principal hypotheses as to the 
nature and constitution of matter has been given in § 2 of this 
chapter. It has been pointed out there that modern science 
favours what is called the dynamical theory of matter and 
explains the atoms in dynamical terms, viz., as centres 6f force 
or energy or rather as systems of energies or forces in equili- 
brium. A brief account of the several dynamical theories of 
atoms is given below. 

(i) The vieAV of Boscovitch and Faraday. According to these 
distinguished scientists, the ultimate constituents of matter 
called atoms are not indivisible, inert, unalterable particles, but 
are mere centres of force. They are really centres or unextended 
mathematical points from which attractive and repellent forces, 
operate according to fixed laws. Thus matter is reduced to a ,, 
number of forces acting from a number of points. These 
scientists finally conclude that the atoms are the centres or 
points from which one universal energy which is the essence of 
the world oper,ates. 
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(ii) The view of Sir William Thomson (Lord Kehm) and 
,:'Helmholtz, According ' to them, the atoms are probably small 

vortex-rings or .rotating portions of the ether which is a 'perfect 
iiuid^ filling all space. By a 'perfect fluid’ they mean a friction- 
less unresisting fluid without any inertia. It is assumed by them 
that the whole of space is filled by a fluid or liquid which must 
flow through eternity without stopping, because, being perfect, 
it involves no friction. It is further assumed that in this fluid 
there are innumerable eddies, whirlpools, or vortex-rings which, 
being in an all but perfect fluid, are virtually everlasting and 
answer the purpose of w^hat have been called atoms ; for rotation 
once commenced in a perfect or frictionless fluid will continue 
for ever. 

(iii) More recently, it has been supposed that the atoms are 
•extremely complex systems or reservoirs of equilibrated forces. 
This is the view of Ostwald and many others. 

Indeed, it is generally held now-a-days that the atoms, 
instead of being the ultimate inert constituents of matter, are 
themselves made up of simpler units {electrons or ions). Each 
atom is a system of units which revolve about one another and 
about a common centre with inconceivable rapidity. Hence an 
■ atom is sometimes described as a little w^orld in itself — as a solar 
system in miniature. "Chemical atoms,” says a distinguished 
writer, "are very complicated structures: an atom of pure iron 
is probably a vastly more complicated system than that of the 
planets and their satellites : each constituent of a chemical atom 
must go through an orbit in the millionth part of the twinkling 
of an eye, in which it is successively or simultaneously under 
the influence of many other constituents or possibly comes into 
collision ivith them.”*^' 

The Electronic theory has been developed by Rutherford, Bohr, 
Milikan and some other eminent scientists. According to them, an 
atom is a complex system or structure of electrical energy made up 
of smaller units. It is composed of a ^positively-charged nucleus^ and 
one or more ‘electrons’ or particles of negative electricity revolving 
round the nucleus with great rapidity. Thus the ultimate constituents 
of an atom are electrical charges — a positive charge known as the proton 
and a negative charge known as the electron. Every atom has a 
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What, then, are these hons’ or 'electrons' themselves, of 
which the atoms are said to be composed? \¥e have seen above 
that, according to Baraday, the atoms are ultimate centres of 
energy, and, according to Lord Kelvin, they are vortex-rings in 
the ether which is a perfect fluid. These theories of atoms are 
not favoured now-a-days, but still, according to some, it is 
possible that the units or electrons which constitute the atoms 
are themselves ultimate centres of energy or perhaps vortex- 
rings in, the 'ether.,. 

Thus energy is the essence of matter ; and this energy 
expresses itself in two ways : -—(f) as mtra-atomic energy, i.e,,. 
energy within the atom as manifested in the extremely rapid 
revolutionary movements of the constituent electrons or ions, 
and (ii) as extra-atomic energy manifested in the force of out- 
ward motion and impact. 

It is easy to see that all the above theories of matter are 
consistent with and tend to support Tlieistic Idealism, Ideal- 
realism or Panentheism. L^t us take the latest theory of matter. 
According to it, there is as much systematic unity, harmony,, 
order, reign of law in a minute atom as there is in the largest 
planetary system, and that, through the combination of such 


positive nucleus encircled by an electron or electrons. The electrons vary 
ill number from kind to kind of atoms. The simplest and the lightest 
known atom — that of hydrogen — consists of a nucleus of one proton 
or particle of positive electricity and one electron revolving about the 
nucleus. Uranium, which is the heaviest element known, has ninety-livo 
revolving* electrons. The atoms of other elements contain electrons 
varying in number between these extremes. The nuclei have always 
resultant positive charges, though they are mostly combinations of 
both protons and electrons. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that an atom is really 
complex or composite in structure, and not the simplest constituent 
of matter. It is dynamic or active in character, and not passive. It is 
a unitary, organised or systematic whole resembling a planetary system. 
Hence the atom has been described by Lord Rutherford and many others 
as a Tiiiniature solar system*. The nucleus of the atom corresponds to 
the sun. The revolving electrons correspond to the planets. 

Thus matter is reduced to energ5^ But the exact nature of atoms 
still remains an unsolved problem. 
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'•atoms^ the entire material cosmos has been built up— -a fact 
which suggests that the material world had its origin in a single 
mental power worhiiig according to plan and purpose. As Dr. 
Flint remarks, ''What does this mean, if not that every ultiniate 
atom of matter is full to the very heart of it with evidences of 
the power and wisdom of God, and that every particle of dust 
or drop of water is crowded with traces of the action of the 
Divine Reason, not less marvellous, it may be, than those which 
Astronomy exhibits in the structure of the heavens and the 
evolutions of the heavenly bodies [Theism, p. 116). 

In like manner it may be shown that the theories advanced 
by Lord Kelvin and Faraday are consistent with the belief in 
God. According to Lord Kelvin, the atoms are rotating portions 
of a perfect fluid, and, as such, are indestructible, for rotation 
once commenced in a perfect fluid will continue for ever. But, 
as Dr. Flint points out, "There is nothing in a perfect fluid to 
account either for the origin or cessation of rotation. . . . The 
. origin and cessation of rotation in fluids are. due to their 
imperfection, their internal friction, their viscosity. The origin 
or cessation of rotation in a perfect fluid must be the effect of 
supernatural action ; in other words, every vortex-atom must 
owe the rotation which gives it its individuality to a Divine 
impulse.’’ (fbid,, p. 115), Finally, it may be said with regard 
to Faraday and Boscovitch that these writers have themselves 
admitted the existence of one universal mental energy as under- 
lying material phenomena. Referring to their theory, Dr. Flint 
observes that "this view, that w^hat alone substantially underlies 
all the phenomena we designate material is an acting mind, 
an energising will, has not only been reached by mental philo- 
sophers and idealistic speculators, but by those physicists who, 
like Boscovitch and Faraday, have found themselves forced to 
conclude that what is constitutive of matter is not indivisible 
particles, even infinitesimally small,, but mere centres of force, 
since force necessarily implies some sort of substance, and, 
therefore, spirit where not matter.^’ {Ibid., p. 112). 


CHAPTER IX. 

The World OP Living Beings. 

(Probi,e;ms of Life). 

§ 1. Preliminary remarks. 

In the world of our experience, realities are 
found in three forms :—(l) inanimate or non-living; 
(2_) animate or living ; -and (3) mental or conscious. 
Hitherto we were dealing with inanimate or non- 
living material things. We have now to deal with 
beings which, while they possess material bodies, have 
also the attributes of life. Now, several questions are 
to be discussed here. What are the points of difference 
between a living and a non-living being ? Is a living 
organism merely a delicate and complex machine, 
■or is it something more ? What is the origin of 
life ? How have the various species of living beings 
(l^lants and animals) come into existence? These are 
the main questions to be discussed in philosophj^ of 
life. 

§ 2. Mechanism and life contrasted. Meaning 
of machine, organism and organisation. 

A machine may be roughly defined as an aggregate 
of a number of material parts, so collocated and adapted 
to one another in shape, size and position as to 
produce, through their interaction and co-operation, 
■one joint result (a. g., a watch, a steam-engine). Now, 
a living body is also made up of a number of parts 
collocated and adapted in such a way as to produce 
a joint result. It thus far resembles a machine. The 
question, therefore, naturally arises : How does a 
living organism differ from a machine? Is there any 
difference between the two ? Or, is a livdng body 
merely a more complex machine? 

Now, when we closely examine a living organism, 
we find that it possesses certain characteristics which 
-are wanting in a machine. In a machine the parts 
are put together or combined from outside by some 
■external energy. In the case of an organism the parts 
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are evolved from within and made to co-operate by a 
power seated within. In other words, a machine is 
an artificial whole, whereas an organism is a self- 
developed whole ; a machine is made, whereas an 
organism grows. A living organism has the powers- 
of developing itself by differentiation and integration 
of parts and functions, of assimilating materials from 
without for its own nourishment, of repairing itself, 
and of reproduction or giving rise to a new living- 
being out of itself. Thus, growth from within, assi- 
milation from without, self-repairing and propagation 
or reproduction are the distinguishing features of life. 
But these characteristics are never found in a machine. 
A machine, therefore, is a non-living thing.* 

We are now in a position to understand the 

meaning of organic unity or organization. A living 
organism is not a mere aggregate or combination 

of parts. It is a systematised unity of members, 
organs or . parts which carry on different functions- 
needed for the working out of a common end {viz.,. 
the preservation and health of the whole) . As 
Dr. Caird says, “The totality here is something 
more than the mere sum of the parts. There are 
infused into the parts the elements of order, 
proportion, diversity of form and distribution of 

functions according to a general end.” {Philosophy 
of Religion, p. 99). In fact, it is the life or the 

vital power of the whole that evolves and vitalizes 
the parts and gives them their connection. The 
whole is necessary to the parts, and the parts, to one 
another and the whole. As Dr. Flint says, “In every 
plant and animal the whole is not merely composed 
of the parts, but acts as a whole through and 
by its parts, each part needing, conditioning, and 

. * We have clearly distinguished here between a machine and an 
organism. If we describe an organism as a complex machine or engine, 
we should state what sort of engine ■ it . is-— we should say with J. A;. 
Thomson that it is self-stoldng, self-repairing, self-preservative, self-, 
adjusting, self-increavsing, self-reproducing- engine.” (Bible of Nature, 
p. 100). . - 
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influencing the whole, and the whole needing, condi- 
tioning, and influencing the parts." {Anti-theistic 
Tlieories, p. 166). A living organism has thus the 
unity of reciprocal action and influence. It is a 
‘unity in plurality’— a single connected whole, of 
which all the elements, parts and energies are 
co-ordinated by a central immanent power to its 
self-iDreservation and self-perfection. This is what is 
meant by saying that a lining being is an • organic 
unity. 

§ 3. Origin of Life. 

We ha\’e next to discuss the question of the origin 
of life. Two main theories are possible : — 

(1) The theory of spontaneous generation or 
abiogenesis and (2) the theory of biogenesis. 

1. According to the first theory, life arose 
spontaneously out of non-living matter. It assumes 
that, through the fortuitous combination of the atoms 
of certain elements {e.g., Carbon, H.ydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen), elementarj'- forms of life known as proto- 
plasmic cells were produced in the beginning, and that 
the various species of plants and animals have been 
gradually evolved out of them. (See Ch. X).* 

Criticism. 

(i) The theory of spontaneous generation or 
abiogenesis has not been scientifically established. 

This theory of the origin of life has been accepted by the advocates 
of Materialism and KathValism. These thinkers contend that all the 
phenomena of life can be explained by means of the processes of inani- 
mate matter, and that, therefore, the hypotheses of a special vital force 
and a Creative Mind are absolutely unnecessary. In support of their 
theory that life is a product of matter, modern materialists generally 
adduce two facts : — (i) the identity of living bodies with ' inanimate 
objects as to substance — ^when tjie body of a living being is analysed, 
it is found to contain only such elements as Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen; fii) artificial production of some organic products, e.g., bile, 
sugar. For a full account of Materialism, see Ch. XXI, Philosophy of 
God. See also Ch. X. . ' ■ 
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-A series of experiments performed by Pasteur, 
Tjmdall, Lister and otbers has practically established 
that life always comes out of previous life, and that 
there is no such thing as spontaneous generation of 
life out of non-living matter. It was formerly 
assumed that the origin of microscopic living 
organisms called bacteria or bacilli and infusoria was 
a clear instance of spontaneous generation. But 
latterly it has been experimentally found that when 
all previous bacterial life contained in any substance 
is completely destroyed, and air and water containing 
living germs are rigidly excluded from the substance, 
then no bacteria appear, however long it may be 
kept- — a fact which shows that they do not originate 
spontaneously, but from previously existent living 
germs. 

(ii) It is true that some substances, which were 
once supposed to be products of living organisms 
alone, have been produced artificially out of inorganic 
elements. It is also true that the chemical constitu- 
tion of the body of a living being is now well 
known, and that it is found to be composed of such 
inorganic elements as Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen. But these facts do not support the theory 
of Abiogenesis or help us in bridging over the 
gulf between matter and life. All the substances that 
have been produced artificially have been found to be 
dead or lifeless objects; scientists have not been 
able to impart life to them. The chemical constitu- 
tion of every organic matter — brain, blood, nerve, 
albumen, protoplasm itself — may be well known ; but 
has any scientist been able to construct an}^ 
substance which manifests a single vital property? 
A living body does contain the elements of which an 
inanimate object is composed • but still, so long as it 
is alive, it displays certain peculiar properties which 
are entirely different in kind from the properties of 
inorganic objects and which are wholly inexplicable on 
the purely materialistic : (physico-chemical) principles. 
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As Dr. Flint rightly asks, “How can the power of 
acting from within — one to which there is nothing 
properly analogous in lifeless matter— come from 
without, from lifeless matter? How can mechanical 
and chemical forces result in a force which resists and 
rules themselves, and which enables that which 
possesses it to act of and for itself,— in a faculty of 
.adaptation to circumstances, of selective assimilation, 
growth, inherent renewal, and reproduction ?“ [A nti- 
theistic Theories, -p. 167). 

(iii) Some supporters of Materialism or Naturalism 
{e.g.. Prof. Huxley and Tjmdall), though admitting 
that there is no experimental evidence that life can 
arise save from antecedent life, believe that spon- 
taneous generation of life out of lifeless matter 
occurred in the inaccessibly remote past.* But this 
view is quite unscientific — it implies a belief without 
■evidence and against evidence. We are not justified 
in believing a hypothesis as scientific, in favour of 
which we do not find a single relevant fact. These 
thinkers themselves admit that every experiment 
undertaken to prove their hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation ends in confirming the opposite hypothesis. 
What reason have they, then, for supposing that 
spontaneous generation took place only once long 
ago ? If matter could produce life at one time, how is 
it that matter does not produce life now ? What 
ph^^sical and chemical forces did once, they are 
expected to do often, if not continually. Has matter 
now lost any known property or power which it 
possessed long ago, e.g., when it was in a cooling 
condition ? Has it been shown that its constitution has 
now been thoroughly changed? If not, how are we 
justified in accepting the hypothesis ? It is universally 
■admitted that matter is now better fitted for the support 
of life. If so, what reason is there for believing that 
it was ever more fitted than at present for originating 

* See Note at the end of this chapter. 
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II. Thus the theory of biogenesis— according to- 
which all life comes out of previous lift (onine vivum 
ex muo)— appears to be the right one, and indeed no- 
fact has yet been discovered which contradicts the 
theory. It is really based on universal and uniform 
experience. 

But though life is always found to come out of 
previous life, the question may still be asked : What 
is the origin of the first life whence all life on earth 
is derived ? Whence did the first living germs or beings, 
arise ? • 

Now, to explain the origin of life, we must fall 
back on the theory of a supreme mental principle- 
viewed as the ultimate cause of the world. When we 
take into account the fact that there is a gulf between 
matter and life over which science can throw no 
bridge— when, at the same time, we reflect on the 
extremely complex adaptations of means to ends, and 
of lower ends to higher ones, that are needed for the 
production and support of life, the belief in the 
existence of a supreme mental power working 
according to plan and purpose is forced upon our 
minds. We must not* suppose that adaptations of 
means to ends — differentiation and co-ordination of 
parts and functions — are found only in the case of 
higher organisms; even the most elementary proto- 
plasmic cell (with which life begins, so far as we 
know) is an inconceivably complex system of 
co-ordinated atoms and molecules, subject to the 
control of the whole over the parts. How can such 
facts be accounted for? Only on the supposition that 
the evolution of living beings is guided by idea, plan 
and purpose. 

Thus the theory of a Supreme Mind or God is 
justified ; and this , theory assumes three main 
forms: — 

(1) The theory of special creation. According to 
this, the different classes or species of living beings 
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were created by God at the beginning aW at once, 
exactly as we find them now-a-days. 

(2) The theor}’’ of creation combined with the 
theori?" ot evolution [Deistic theory of evolution). 
According to this, God did not create the different 
species of living beings separately. He created at the 
outset a few living germs and gave them their power 
of de\’elopment ; and out of them the different species 
of living beings have been evolved without any further 
interference on the part of God. 

(3) The theory of Panentheism or Ideal-realism 
(which is also evolutionistic). According to this, the 
evolution of the entire world-system is brought about 
and guided by one immanent idea or mental pidnciple 
which realises itself as a concrete universal life and 
mind in and through the world-system, and finite life 
is simply a finite reproduction of the universal life.* 

The question as to the origin of the different 
species of living beings is an important one and is fully 
dealt with in the next chapter. 

NOTE. 

Origin of Eife. 

A general account of the principal hypotheses as to the 
■origin of life has been given in § 3 of this chapter. It has been 
pointed out there that the theory of Biogenesis which assumes 
that life always arises out of antecedent life seems to be the 
true one, and that, to explain the origin of the ‘first life,’ we 
must fall back on some form of the Theistic theory. We may 
briefly consider here the views of .several eminent scientists 
■regarding the origin of life. 

* The question “Which of these three theistic theories is the most 
satisfactory?” will be discussed in Philosophy of God. See Ch. XXI. It 
may be simply remarked here that the theory of special creation is not 
favoured by modern .science. See Ch, X. 
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V (i) According to M. Ponchet, Crosse and Bastiaiij the theory; 
, of abiogenesis or spontaneous generation is the right one. But 
a closer scientific investigation carried on by eminent scientists^ 
such as Huxley,' Pasteur, Tyndall and Lister has fully establish- 
ed the principle that life is always derived from antecedent life ; 
and this is generally accepted now-a-days. ^‘The present state 
of knowledge/ V says Huxley, ^^furnishes us with no link 
between the living and the not-living.^^ (Article on Biology,., 
in the Ency clop <JBdia Briiannica), 

(ii) Huxley and Tyndall take up a peculiar position. They 
admit, as scientific men, that there is no scientific evidence in 
support of the theory that life can arise out of non-living matter. 
But still they believe that spontaneous generation of life out of 
non-living matter actually took place in the remote past. Thus 
Prof. Huxley remarks, *Tf it were given me to look beyond the 
abyss of geologically recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physical and chemi- 
cal conditions, which it can no more see again than a man can 
recall his infancy, I should expect to be a witness of the evolu- 
tion of living protoplasm from non-living matter.’’ Similarly,. 
Prof. Tyndall remarks, ^^By an intellectual necessity I cross the 
boundary of the experimental evidence and discern in that 
matter which w^e, in our ignorance of its latent powers, .... 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and 
potency of ail terrestrial life.” A full criticism of this fanoifixl 
“hypothesis has been given in p. 115. 

(iii) According to Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) and 
Helmholtz, living germs may have been carried to the earth in 
the clefts or crevices of meteoric stones — the fragments of 
shattered planets which once abounded with living beings. 

On this theory we may make two remarks'^* : 

(a) In the first place, this is not a theory of the origin of life 

*** It is sometimes said that this is an absurd hypothesis, for the heat 
of meteoric stones must be fatal to life. But this objection has little 
value, for apparently the heat in a deep crevice of a large meteorite: 
would not be so intense as to destroy a living germ. 
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as stidij but only of terrestrial life yaiid tins is admitted by Sir 
W.. Thomson, , a staunch .supporter nf Tlieism and Teleology. . 

{h) No positive evidence can be produced, on belialf.of.it. 

(iv) According', to Dr.. 'Zacharius, Prof., P.reyer and others, 
life is co-evah .with .matter, has passed from ' nebula to . nebiila, 
and has. been derived by. our earth from the nebulous mass 
whence it was severed. 

But this h,ypothesis is quite untenable. Dife requires cer- 
tain material conditions — e,g., moderate temperature, and these 
are supposed to be absent from a nebula. How, then, can we 
suppose that life has come to the earth from the nebulous mass 
whence it was severed ? Modern science supposes that the earth 
was too hot for life when it was detached from the nebulous 
mass, and that its surface gradually became cool enough to be 
habitable. 

(v) Some speculators abolish the commonly accepted dis- 
tinction between the living and the lifeless, the organic and 
the inorganic, and ascribe to every particle of matter a faint 
degree of life. ■ * .. . 

But this is a fanciful hypothesis. What is commonly called 
lifeless matter is certainly not alive in the sense in which a living 
being is alive. It is not found to possess any of the vital 
properties described in pp. 112-113. How, then, can we accept 
this hypothesis as scientific? 

Conclusion, We conclude, then, that, in order to explain 
the origin of life, ,we must assume the existence of a supreme 
mental power working in and through Nature. Indeed, as 
pointed out before, when we carefully examine the constitution, 
of living beings, we are constrained to believe in the existence 
of such a mental power. We may add here that, if ^ ^matter con- 
tains the promise and potency of all terrestrial life,*’ as has been 
remarked, matter must be something very different from what 
it has hitherto been supposed to be — it must be subject to the 
operation of thought — its processes and transformations must 
have regulating idea or purpose immanent in them all. 
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Origin of the World. 

(Doctrines of Creation and Evolution — 
Mechanical AND Teleological). 

§ 1. Preliminary Remarks ; Theories of Crea- 
tion and Evolution contrasted. 

We have discussed above in a general way the 
questions of the nature and origin of matter and life. 
We now proceed to consider fully the question of the 
origin of the world. There are two main theories of 
the origin of the world— the theory of special creation 
and that of 

The theory of special creation, as commonly 
understood, consists in supposing that all the various 
classes of beings composing the world-system were 
created by God in the beginning in the same forms 
in which we find them now. According to this 
theory, there was a time when there was no being 
except God. Being perfect in Himself, He had no 
need of a world. But still at some point of time 
in the remote past, He thought of producing a world 
of finite beings, and then, by the mere act of His 
will, created such a world out of nothing. God said, 
“Bet there be a world,” and the world came into 
being at once. Thus, according to this theory, the 
world has not passed through a process of gradual 
evolution. God created at the outset all its contents 
— all its nebulae, stars, suns, planets, satellites just as 
they now exist and the first representatives of all the 
different species of plants and animals which now fill 

This is a general account of the DeisUc or popular Theistic view of 
creation. This view is essentially monistic^ for, according to it, the 
ultimate reality is one. But there are other monistic theories — e.g., 
Pantheism, Panentheism. There axe diialistic and pluralistic views 
of the origin of the world. It may be added here that the theory of 
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The theory of special creation as explained above, 
siiniDle though it is, no longer commends itself to the 
scientific .spirit. Modern scientists, after a closer 
study of the structure and histor3^ of the world, have 
begun to favour the theor}^ of evolution which 
consists in supposing that the world with all its 
various contents has come to be what it is a slow 
process of development from , a lower and simpler 
condition.* 

Thus the theory of evolution appears to be the 
more scientific one. It is real Ijh supported by the 
evidences furnished by such sciences as Astronomy, 
Geologj? and Biology. But there is wide diversity 
of opinion regarding the nature and cause of evolution . 
Some suppose that the process of evolution is quite 
mechanical; others suppose that it is wholly teleologi- 
cal. In other words, some suppose that the process of 
evolution takes place automatically or spontaneously 
without being guided by a creative idea, thought or 
purpose; others suppose that the process of evolution 
is guided bj' a thought, purpose, end or idea— that what 
we call evolution is simply the mode of operation of a 
Creative Mind or God. 

We see, then, that the theory of evolution assumes 
two forms — mechanical and teleological. The theory 
of teleological 'evolution, again, may be dels tic or panen- 
theistic. According to the former, God is wholly 
transcendent, i.e., outside the world-system. Accord- 
ing to the latter, God is the self-realising immanent 
spirit of the world-system and guides the course of 
evolution from within. We have now to consider these 
theories separately. 

' creation may assume two forms : (i) the Deistic theory of absolute 

■ creation (or creation out of nothing), as explained above, and (ii) the 
Dualistic theory of conditional creation (or creation out of pre-existing 
matter). For a full account of the different theories of the world, see 

In the present chapter it, is simply pointed out that the theory of 
special creation is opposed to the teaching of modern science. For a 
full account of the various difficulties involved in the Deistic theory of 
■creation iti time, see Ch. XXI. 
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§ 2, The Theory of Mechanical Evolution. 

As has been said before, according to this theor}?,,, 
the process of evolution -is quite mechanical or auto- 
matic. In other words, according to it, the changes 
which constitute the course of evolution are not 
guided by any intelligent activity, thought or idea, 
but are the results of the operation of the blind 
physical or mechanical forces of nature. This is the 
view of Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer and some others. 
The theory of mechanical evolution in its most 
complete form is found in the “Synthetic Philosophy” 
of Herbert Spencer who tries to prove that there has 
been one continuous process of evolution from primi- 
tive nebulffi up to the highest forms of human 
society. 

He begins by assuming the laws of matter as- 
explained in the physical sciences and tries with their 
help to account for the origin of the physical cosmos 
(or, to be more precise, of that part of the physical 
cosmos with which we are directly concerned 
and which is best known to us, viz., our own solar 
system). He here uses the nebular hypothesis 
as propounded by Paplace. {Vide Cosmological 
Evolution below.) The explanation of the physical 
cosmos is found in Spencer’s “First Principles” and 
“Essays”. 

He then discusses the question of the origin and 
development of the different species of living beings 
in his “Principles of Biology”. Herein he employs 
the theories of biological evolution as worked out by 
Eamarck and Darwin. {Vide Biological Evolution). 

He next considers the question of the origin 
and development of mind in his “Principles of 
Psychology.” 

He next takes up the questions of the origin and 
development of the sociaT organisations in his; “Prin- 
ciples of Sociology.” 
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Finally, in liis “Principles of Ethics” lie tries to 
determine what our manners and customs should be, 
and why. 

The entire series of works mentioned above 
constitutes Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. Spencer 
supposes that the whole process of evolution is 
mechanical, i.e., without the guidance of a creative 
idea or thought. He also assumes that this process 
is continuous , so that there are no gaps between matter 
and life, life and mind, and animal mind and rational 
mind . He admits that there is one absolute power 
which is the ground of all things, but declares that 
this is unknown and unknowable, and he even goes 
so far as to say that this absolute power is probably 
impersonal. It may also be pointed out here 
that, in explaining biological and mental evolution, 
he assumes throughout the doctrine of hereditary 
transmission of acquired powers and tendencies. 
Let us now consider cosmological and biological, 
evolutions separately. 

I. The Mechanical Theory of Cosmological Evo- 
lution. 

As pointed out before, Spencer and other modern 
advocates of the theory of mechanical evolution, 
when trying to explain the origin of the ph5'sical 
cosmos, do not attempt more than a mechanical 
explanation of our own solar system. Here they 
avail themselves of the ‘nebular hypothesis’ of 
Laplace.* It is supposed by them that the matter of 
wFich the solar system is composed existed at a very 

* It is of course tacitly assumed by these thinkers that other solar 
and stellar systems of the universe may be similarly explained. It may 
be stated in this connection that many nebulae are still to be seen with 
a telescope in the outer regions of the sky. At one time they were 
believed to be clusters of stars like patches in the Milky Way. But now 
they are generally supposed to be composed of matter in an attenuated, 
diffused and gaseous condition. It is believed that the component; 
particles of a nebula are in a state, of intense agitation, motion or vibra- 
tion and produce heat and light through their friction, and so we seer 
the nebulous mass as an axis of light or a fiery cloud. 
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remote period as a diffused nebula or cloud of gas, 
vapour or ‘star-dust’ and was gradually condensed 
into tlie globular bodies (tlie sun, planets, satellites) 
by the physical forces inherent in it, operating 
according to known physical laws. At the time of 
the condensation of the nebulous mass, some small 
masses or portions were detached or flung oft'. These 
condensed into planets, including our earth; and 
the still smaller portions that were thrown off by 
them at the time of their condensation formed the 
satellites or moons. The central mass became the 
sun. 

Thus, according to this hypothesis, the entire 
solar system ivas once in a nebulous state from which 
it has been gradually evolved into its present condition 
conformably to physical laws. 

In this hypothesis a number of assumptions is 
made, viz., the existence of nebulous matter and 
motion, the laws governing matter, a primitive collo- 
cation of the constituents of the nebula, and conserva- 
tion of energy. The motions of the planets are 
explained as the resultants of the original projectile 
and repulsive forces and the attractive force of gravi- 
tation. The peculiarity of this hypothesis is that, 
according to it, the solar system was evolved out of 
the nebula quite automatically or mechanically without 
the guidance of any creative mind.* 

II. The Mechanical Theory of Biological 
Evolution. 

In the above way the earth was gradually formed 
and became habitable for living beings. The question 
now is : How are we to explain the origin of life 
and the various species of living beings inhabiting 

* It is said that when Laplace went to make a formal presentation 
of his work to Napoleon, the latter remarked ; “M. Laplace, they tell 

me that you have written this large book on the system of the universe 
and have never even mentioned its Creator^’ ; whereupon Laplace bluntly 
-answered, **Sire, I had no need of any such hypothesis.*^ 
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the earth ? Now, the evolution of liiing beings is 
explained by evolutionists in accordance with Darwin’s 
theor}-’ of ‘fortuitous variations and natural selection’ 
and Lamarck’s theory of ‘modification by the influence 
of environment.’ (Darwin at first propounded the 
theory of fortuitous variation, but he afterwards com- 
bined it with the Lamarckian theory. This theory was 
also accepted by Spencer). It is assumed__ by the evolu- 
tionists that the various classes of living beings have 
been evolved out of a few living germs or protoplasmic 
cells. The question naturally arises in- this connec- 
tion : What is the origin of the first living germs ? 
Some evolutionists adopt the theory of spontaneous 
generation to explain their origin. (See p. 113). But 
Darwin himself did not go so far. He suggested that 
probably the Creator “breathed the breath of life” into 
a few germs, and out of these germs various species of 
living beings were evolved according to the principles 
described by him without any further interference on 
the part of the Creator.* 

Now, whatever may be the origin of the ‘first life’, 
our main question here is : — How have the different 
species of living beings come into existence ? 

(a) The question has been answered by Darwin in 
his own way in his two famous works “Origin 


In the last chapter of ‘Origin of Species’, Darwin made the 
following concluding remarks : — “There is grandeur in this view of life, 
with its several powers having been originally breathed by the creator 
into a few forms or into one ; and that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple 
beginnings, endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been, 
and are being evolved,” Darwin thus far spoke like a deist, but most - 
of his followers assumed that even these ultimate living germs were 
evolved out of inanimate matter quite mechanically. These followers of 
Darwin were thus supporters of materialism or naturalism, and even 
Darwin himself often spoke like a materialist. It may be added here 
that the hypothesis of spontaneous generation is still an unsupported 
one, (See pp. 113-119). 
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of Species” and ‘‘Descent of Man.” According to 
him, “Species originate by means of Natural Selection 
or through the preservation of the favoured races in the 
struggle for life.” He maintains that the various 
. species of plants and animals have acquired their 
several characteristics by the slow and continuous 
accumulation of minute differences through countless 
generations, and that the human race itself has been 
■ developed through innumerable accumulated minute 
variations from some group of anthropoid apes whose 
own origin, again, may ultimately be traced to the 
humblest of organic things. Even man, therefore, 
is no distinct creation. His nearest cousins at the 
present day are the apes, and his pedigree extends 
backwards until it joins that of the lowliest 
zoophytes. 

Let us now' explain the theory more precisely. 
Life on earth began with a single living ‘germ’ 
(protoplasmic cell) or a small number of ‘germs’ (cells). 
Now, a living cell is known to have several characteris- 
tics : — (i) it multiplies itself by self -division ; one cell 
multiplies itself by division into two cells, and each of 
these, into two others, and so on; this characteristic 
makes physical growth and reproduction possible; (ii) 
it varies spontaneously or fortuitously; hence a new 
cell is never altogether like that from which it is 
> derii'-ed ; (iii) it transmits its spontaneous variations by 
the law of heredity to the new cell derived from it. It 
is easy to see that these characteristics of cells have 
made the growth, multiplication and evolution of living 
beings possible. But one thing more must be remem- 
bered. The life of every living creature consists in a 
struggle for existence in the midst of circumstances in 
which it is placed. In other words, it has to struggle 
' constantly to maintain its existence against other rival 
living creatures and the forces of Nature. In this uni- 
versal struggle those living creatures that prove to be 
‘.the fittest alone survive, of maintain their existence; 
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and they majr be said to be selected by Nature as the 
- fittest for existence to the rejection of a number of unfit 
ones/''" It may be said, then, that the existing species 
•of living -beings are the surviving ones— i.e.— those 
that have been selected by Nature, so to speak, as fit 
for preservation. 

What, then, determines the “fitness” or “unfit- 
ness” of creatures? How does the evolution of the 
different species and varieties of living beings go on ? 
According to Darwin and his followers, living creatures 
are constantl}?- undergoing spontaneous modifications or 
variations. No two creatures are or ever have been 
born exactly alike. Protoplasmic cells are extremely 
complex and unstable and therefore liable to variation; 
and spontaneous variations in the germ-cells cause 
variations in the mature organisms. Now, fortuitous 
•organic variations are sometimes beneficial to creatures 
in their struggle for existence, and sometimes detri- 
mental. Suppose some spontaneous variations are 
useful to a creature in the struggle for existence. 
These beneficial changes or variations will be inherited 
by posterity, and perhaps they will go on increasing 
from generation to generation until at last through the 
assemblage or accumulation of variations in the same 
direction, a new species or variety of living beings quite 
fit to maintain itself in the struggle is produced. Again, 
the changes that are injurious may go on increasing 
through several generations ; if so, a new variety of 
creatures will be at last evolved totally unfit for the 
■struggle, so that it will have to perish inevitably. 

To Slim up : new forms of structure are produced 
by fortuitous variations, and of these some help the 
creatures possessing them in the struggle for existence, 
and are handed down to posterity and go on accumulat- 
ing from generation to generation ; while the injurious 


* Hence his theory is often called the theory of natural selection and 
“Survival of the fittest. See Note on Biological Evolution, Cli. XI. 
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ones render creatures unfit for the struggle and lead to> 
their speed}^ or final extinction. 

In this waj?-, the existing species of plants and 
animals have been formed by the accumulation of bene- 
ficial variations through countless generations, \vhile 
innumerable other forms made their appearance and 
perished again, because they varied in the wrong 
dii'ection. The crust of the earth is full of the fossil 
remains of the species which proved ‘unfit’ and died 
out in the struggle for existence. 

The above is a general account Of Darwin’s original 
theory. As pointed out before, Darwin at first enun- 
ciated the principle of fortuitous variation, but he after- 
wards supplemented it by other principles* including 
the Lamarckian principle of modification by the 
influence of environment. According to his later view, 
organic changes may be partly fortuitous and partly 
brought about by external circumstances. 

(b) The Lamarckian theory of biological evolution 
is as follows : — The variations in the living creatures 
do not arise fortuitously or spontaneously. They are- 
drawn forth or caused by outward circumstances. 
The influence of environment or outward 
circumstances upon a creature prompts it to- 
act in some peculiar ways for self-preservation. 
Such actions of a creature in response to its 
environment gradiially change its form and adapt 
it to the peculiar circumstances, and produce- 
the necessary organs and limbs. For instance, a 
creature may be compelled to crawl or swim or 


Hence his own theory of fortuitous variation occupies a smaller 
space in his later writings than in his earlier ones. Occasionally, when 
he was unable to trace certain modifications of animals in respect of 
form, colour and habits to their struggle for existence in relation tO' 
other species or external conditions,, he suggested that they \vere due 
to sexual selection. He also appealed to the principle of correlation of 
groii'th. See Note on Biological Evolution at the end of Chapter XI. 
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perform other modes of locomotion according to 
circumstances; and through constant exercise neces- 
sary organs in rudimentary forms are gradually 
formed. Thus, living creatures are moulded, as it 
were, by circumstances, and limbs and sense-organs 
are gradually developed agreeably to the creatures’ 
wants or needs. 

It should be remembered that, according to this 
theoi^y, the evolution of new organs is not the work of 
one generation onl^r. The modifications and improve- 
ments that are acquired by parents are inherited by 
the offspring which, again, in their turn, acquire some 
improvements over and above what has been inherited 
by them. Thus, developments of organs continue to 
increase with each succeeding generation, and the 
species of living creatures become better and better 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances. 

To sum up : according to Lamarck, variations are 
imposed upon creatures by the force of environment. 
These are transmitted by inheritance and. go on accu- 
mulating from generation to generation, and thus at 
last give rise to new species. The environment com- 
pels the creatures to struggle for existence, and such 
struggle or effort in its different forms produces 
different organs and limbs. Medium or environment, 
need or want, exercise, hahit and heredity are the 
factors which make biological evolution possible. 

Comparison of the two hypotheses. Let us now 
compare the Lamarckian hypothesis with Darwin’s 
original hypothesis. According to both, species are 
not fixed and immutable, and they have originated by 
development. But, according to the Lamarckian hypo- 
thesis, variations are imposed on living beings by the 
force of environment from without — they are acquired 
by creatures through interaction with the environment ; 
according to Darwin’s original hvpothesis, variations 
are spontaneous, fortuitous, accidental — ^the sponta- 
neous variations in the germ-cells cause the mature 
9 
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organisms to vary accordingly. According to the 
former, it is the hereditary transmission and the conse- 
quent accumulation of ‘acquired modifications’ that 
give rise to new species ; according to the latter, the 
variations or modifications which are spontaneous are 
alone preserved and transmitted by inheritance; and 
these account for the origin of new species. According 
to the former, function or exercise comes first, and 
creates a necessar\i organ; according to the latter, the 
organ comes first, and makes the function possible. 
According to the former, Nature compels creatures to 
struggle for existence, and this struggle develops the 
organs necessary to carry on the struggle. According 
to the latter. Nature spontaneously provides creatures 
with organs which are used in the struggle for 
existence. 

§ 3. General criticism. 

1. The theory of mechanical evolution leaves too 
much to chance. The explanation which is offered to 
us does not seem to be at all adequate, when we consider 
the nature of the things explained. Material atoms 
chaotically combined and material forces working 
blindly cannot be rationally thought of as producing 
the beauty, order and harmony of the world -system. 
Modern science has conclusively proved that order 
universally reigns even where elements out of which 
confusion might have arisen are present in abundance. 
It has proved that all things proceed under the influence 
of laws, unfailing and unerring, which apply at once 
to the minutest part and the mightiest whole. Now, 
how can we explain these facts on the mechanical 
theory? Do they not rather reveal the existence and 
operation- of a supreme intelligence ? Indeed, the 
extremely complex adaptations of means to ends — the 
wonderful signs of selection, combination and gradation 
that we find everywhere in nature, and specially in 
organic nature, force us to fall back on teleology. It 
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is inconceivable that the entire cosmos has arisen by 
a mere chance integration of matter. It is inconceiv- 
able that fortuitous variations and modifications 
imposed by the environment have brought about the 
sense-organs— the eyes, ears, and the like— the 
vital organs— heart, lungs, stomach — and the organs 
of locomotion— fins for swimming, wings for flying, 
legs for walking^ — which are so wonderfully constructed 
and so perfect!}’ adjusted to their respective functions. 
Think of the wonderfuTinstincts of lower animals. 
Think of the structure and working even of such a tiny 
organ as the foot of an ant or the wing of a fly. Think 
of the constitution of a minute protoplasmic cell with 
which life begins, or even of the minutest material 
atom. (See p. 108 and p. 116). Does the explanation 
ofFered by the naturalistic thinkers seem to be at all 
adequate? 

2. The doctrine of evolution, rightly understood, 
is not inconsistent with the theory of teleolog}-. On 
the contrary, it supports teleology. Evolution is 
nothing but development, but the word ‘development’ 
aeems to imply that a substance tends towards a 
definite end. Thus the idea of evolution, instead of 
excluding the idea of finality or teleology, seems 
. naturally to imply it. 

But let us consider cosmological and biological 
evolutions separately. Let us see whether they demand 
intelligence as their ultimate cause. 

(a) Eet us first consider the evolution of physical 
cosmos. When we carefully consider the nebular 
theory of evolution,* we find that it implies the 
existence of a guiding intelligence. As Dr. Flint 
says, “The solar system could only ha\'e been evolved 


* This is only a plausible hypothesis. It may or may not be true. 
•See Nebular Hypothesis in Encyclppmdiu Britannica, But even granting 
that it is a true hj^othesis, we find that It is consistent with and supports 
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out of its nebulous state into that which it now- 
presents if the nebula possessed a certain size, mass, 
form and constitution^ — ^if it was neither too rare nor 
too dense, neither too fluid nor too tenacious ; if its 
atoms were all numbered, its elements all weighed, 
its constituents all disposed in due relation to each 
other— that is to say, only if the nebula was, in 
reality, as much a system of order, for which intelli- 
gence alone could account, as the worlds which have 
been developed from it. ” ( Theism, pp. 191-192) . 

Indeed, when we consider the matter closely, the 
questions naturally arise in our minds : Whence 
was that primitive collocation of material substance 
which made evolution possible?* And why did that 
substance assume the orderly forms which we how 
see ? It might have assumed an infinity of other forms. 
To answer these questions, we must fall back on 
Teleology. 

(b) Take again biological evolution. The develop- 
ment of higher organisms out of lower ones according 
to definite laws is itself a sign of the existence 
of a supreme regulative intelligence. “Development 
itself is not a cause, but a process— it is something 
which must have a cause; and the only kinds of 
developments which have yet been shown to be 
exemplified in the organic world demand intelligence 
as their ultimate cause.” In fact, the characters and 
relationships of organic forms and the various biologi- 
cal laws governing their evolution, such as the laws 
of heredity, reproduction, variation, correlation of 
organs, imply the existence of a supreme intelligence 
guiding the course of biological evolution. 

Even Huxley, one of the strongest supporters of naturalistic evolu- 
tion, admits that the most thorough-going evolutionist must at least 
assume “a primordial molecular arrangement, of which all the pheno- 
mena of the universe are the consequences, and is thereby at the mercy 
of the teleologist, who can always defy him to disprove that this pri- 
mordial molecular arrangement was ,, not intended to evolve the 
phenomena of the universe^’. 
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We conclude, then, that the process of evolution 
is teleological, i.e., it is regulated by a purpose, 
thought, intelligence. Evolution implies advancement 
by gradations or successive steps towards a definite 
end. But this advancement by gradations — this steady 
progress through means after means towards an end— 
is the mark, not of the operation of blind material atoms 
and forces, but of a conscious will— a steady purpose 
shaping and ruling all things. 

3. The theory of mechanical evolution is unable 
to bridge over certain gaps.* In the first place, there 
is the great gap between the inorganic and the organic 
worlds — between matter and life. How can the 
mechanical theory explain the origin of life on earth ? 
Supposing that science is able to explain the origin of 
the solar system with the help of nebular hypothesis, 
the question still arises : What about the transition 
from the lifeless to the living? There is no physical 
theory of the origin of life on the earth. The experi- 
ments performed by eminent scientists establish 
beyond doubt that life always comes out of previous 
life. Growth from within, assimilation and reproduc- 
tion are the peculiar characteristics of living beings, 
but thei'e is nothing in inanimate matter that can give 
rise to them. (See Ch. IX). Thus the gap between 
matter and life cannot be bridged over by the mechani- 
cal theory. In the second place, there is a gap 
between mere life and consciousness. The lowest living 
organisms, e.g., plants, have life, but apparently no 
consciousness. The higher living beings have 
consciousness. How does consciousness arise? Last, 
but not the least, is the great gap between animal 
mind and rational mind. How does reason come into 
existence, seeing that the minds of the lower classes of 
animals are without reason ? 

We see, then, that the theory of mechanical 
evolution is unable to bridge over (i) the gap between 

* These are called 'hitches in evolntion’ by Dr. Martineau. See also 
:Br. Ward*s Gifford JDectnres on Hatnralism and Agnosticism. 
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matter and life, (ii) that between life and mind, and 
(iii) that between animal mind and rational mind.* 

4. According to the Lamarckian theory, the 
modifications acquired by living creatures through 
interaction with their environment are transmitted to- 
posterity, and the theory was accepted by Spencer, 
and even by Darwin. But Weismann and his 
followers are of opinion that such “acquired modi- 
fications” cannot be transmitted to succeeding 
generations. Only spontaneous and inborn germinal 
variations can be inherited by the offspring. Accord- 
ing to them, ‘acquired characters, modifications or 
variations,’ whether beneficial or not, cannot at all 
affect or cause variations in the germ-cell out of 
which the new living creature is born, and thus can- 
not be transmitted to the succeeding generations 
and this being the case, the Lamarckian theory that 
species are developed and new organs and limbs are 
formed through the accumulation of acquired varia- 
tions in the course of many generations, falls tp the 
ground. They maintain that only internal variations 
of the germ-plasm — i.e., modifications occurring 
spontaneously within the germ-cell can be transmitted 
to the new cell derived from it. Hence the 
Lamarckian theory should be rejected, and Darwin’s, 
original theory of spontaneous variations should be 
taken to be the right one. It may be added here 

If it is supposed (as has been supposed by some) that life is always- 
accompanied by some degree of consciousness, even then it must be 
admitted that there are at least two gaps or hitches in the ascending 
scale of evolution. In other words, it must be admitted that the 
mechanical theory cannot explain how the mechanical processes of 
physical nature came to be supplemented by conscious life, nor how 
mere conscious life came to be supplemented by self-consciousness, 
rationality and morality. That there is a wide gap between matter and 
conscious life has been admitted by Tyndall, a staunch supporter of 
Hateriaiism. Spencer also admits that two volumes of his Synthetic- 
Philosophy are missing — the volumes that would connect inorganic: 
with biological and mental evolution, . 
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that the theory of. Weismann is general!}!' accepted 
now-a-days/-' . 

Now, supposing that the theory of Weismann is 
right, we may say that it is quite consistent with 
Teleology. The spontaneous variations of the germ- 
cells have been looked upon as ‘fortuitous,’ ‘accidental,’ 
or due to chance by Darwin and many of his followers. 
But it is difficult to understand how fortuitous varia- 
tions can bring about the evolution of the various forms 
of living beings with their complicated structures. We 
may more reasonably suppose that the internal germinal 
variations which determine the ei'olution of organisms 
are not fortuitous, but are brought about by a plan, 
purpose, or idea immanent alike in the organic and 
inorganic w'orld. It is this ‘idea’ which is the source 
of all changes (including the internal modifications of 
germs) and gives direction to them. 

5. But it is not necessary for us to enter into the 
controversy over the transmissibility of acquired 
characters. We have not to take sides, whether pro 
or contra, in this debate. Let the biologists fight out 
the battle amongst themselves. It will be sufficient 
for us if it can be shown that no form of evolutionism 
can dispense with the principle of or teleology 

without falling into absurdity. In other words, w'e have 
simply to show that the Lamarckian or the Darwinian 
hypothesis by itself, and without the help of teleology, 
cannot explain the origin of the different species of 
living beings with their complex organs. Let us 
first subject the Lamarckian hypothesis to a searching 
criticism : 

(i) It is well-known that Lamarck and his 
followers attach great importance to physical medium 
or environment. But the question is : How far does its 
influence extend according to them ? Are we to suppose 
that the medium has a plastic action and that living 


=** See Note III at the end of this chapter. 
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beings are entirely moulded by their media ? In other 
words, are we to suppose that living beings are related 
to their media as a lump of soft wax is in relation to the 
hand that models and kneads it ? There is not a single 
fact established by science which would justif}! such a 
supposition. Modern science admits that the external 
medium exercises some influence on the strength and 
even the form or appearance of the organs of a living 
being; but it is careful at the same time to point out 
that the actions of the medium, so far as they can be 
known and observed, do not penetrate very deeply into 
the organisation. What seems capable of being most 
easily explained by the action of environment is the 
colour of the skin, and yet it is still a matter of dispute 
among the scientists. No modern scientist ventures 
to maintain that the various complex organs, so skil- 
fully arranged, have been brought about and moulded 
entirely by external circumstances.* 

(ii) But it is not necessary for us to discuss this 
point more elaborately ; for Lamarck himself and most 
of his followers admit the insufficiency of the principle 
of medium and attribute to it a perturbing or exciting 
rather than a plastic or moulding action. The true 
formative principle, according to them, is an inner 
power — the power of life. It is this power which brings 
about the progressive complication of organisms. It 

* As Prof. Janet observes, “Certain animals breathe by means of 
lungs, and others by gills, and these two kinds of organs are perfectly 
appropriate to the two media of air and water. Can we conceive that 
these tw^o media have been able to produce apparatus so complicated and 
so well adapted ? Of ah the facts established by science, is there a single 
one 'which could justify so great an extension of the action of media?... 
Among scientists, is there one who would venture to maintain that he 
in any way perceives how light could have by its action produced the 
organ that is appropriate to it, or even, if it is not light, what external 
agent is powerful, clever, ingenious enough, a sufficiently good geometri- 
cian, to construct that marvellous apparatus which caused Newton to say 
'Could he wdio made the eye have been ignorant of the laws of Optics?' 
(Final Causes, pp. 233-234). 
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is this which adapts all the parts of a living being to 
their respective uses, and binds them together for the 
realisation of a common end. The external medium or 
environment affects, disturbs or excites this internal 
power, creates needs, and has thus some control over 
its operation. But this admission makes the teleo- 
logical conception absolutely necessary. How can the 
mere power of life, operating blindly, adapt all the jiarts 
of a living being to their respective uses ? How can it 
evolve organs necessary for the satisfaction of needs or 
wants ? How can it accommodate the creature to the 
conditions of its existence? Do we not find here signs 
of plan and purpose? We must, therefore, dive deeper 
— we must go behind the life of the individual and 
recognise the presence and operation of a higher and 
universal life — an intelligent regulative principle 
operating according to plan and purpose. We must 
suppose that it is this power w’-hich evolves and supports 
life— which evolves the necessary organs and accommo- 
dates the living beings to the conditions of their 
■existence. 

(iii) Indeed, the more closely we consider the 
Lamarckian hypothesis, the more clearly we under- 
stand the indispensableness of the teleological concep- 
tion. We know that, according to Lamarck and his 
followers, need, effort, exercise and habit are the 
agents which have made biological evolution possible. 
Lamarck lays down two principle — (1) need produces 
organs, (2) exercise and habit develop and strengthen 
them. But how can a mere need create an organ ? The 
meed must be either a felt or an unfelt one. If it is a 
felt need, it gives rise to an effort; but how can the 
•combination of the need and the effort so regulate the 
elements of the body as to produce precisely the kind 
of organ necessary for the satisfaction of the need, and 
•exactly at that part of the body where it would be most 
helpful ? The need, even when felt, is generally vague; 
the effort is uncertain. It is inconceivable how they 
ean bring about or develop new organs and limbs even 
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in rudimentary forms.'* It is true that an existing organ 
can be strengthened and made to grow somewhat in size 
by use, effort or exercise. But effort or exercise can 
never go to the length of creating even the rudiments 
of a complex organ. It can never compass so profound 
a change as an increase of complexity and a difference 
in arrangement. f Modern Biology is forced to admit 
this. If, therefore, we believe that a highly complex 
and refined organ possessed by man, such as an eye 
or an ear, has been developed out of a far less complex 
and differently constituted organ possessed by the 
lowest class of animals, we must admit the operation 
of something more than need and effort. The cases 
where the need is not a felt one present a greater 
difficulty. Here there can be no such thing as an 
effort; and the question arises : How can an unfelt need 
create a new organ ? How can it make the fluids of the 
body converge precisely towards the point where the 
production of an organ would be necessary? How can 
it create an organ appropriate to the medium in which 
the creature lives ? These questions cannot be answered, 
by the Lamarckians. 

* As Prof. Janet observes, animal feels the need of escaping- 

dangerons enemies; it makes an effort to move its members in the 
direction in which it would most easily escape from their pursuit. How 
shall this effort and the need combined succeed in making the anterior 
members take the form of the wing, that machine so delicate and so 
wisely combined that all the acutest mechanism of man can hardly 
guess how it can be imitated?” {Final Causes, p. 237). He points out 
that its formation requires ‘^something else than a vague need and an 
uncertain effort”. [Ibid,, p. 238). 

t Prof. Bergson, a distinguished modern thinker, with a profound 
knowledge of Biology, points out that “never has an effort been known 
to produce the slightest complication of an organ, and yet an enormous 
number of complications, all admirably co-ordinated, have been necessary 
to pass from the pigment spot of the infusorian to the eye of the 
vertebrate.” {Creative Evolution, p, 82). Bergson finally falls back on 
Vitalism, the theory of an original and universal vital iniptilse or power,. 
It may be added here that Vitalism, to have any meaning and to be dis- 
tinguishable from Materialism, must rise into complete Idealism. 
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Lamarck admits that it cannot be proved by 
experience that need can produce organs, but he says 
that the truth of this proposition is deduced from 
another proposition supported by experience, viz., that 
exercise and habit develop organs. But there is a wide 
gap or abj'ss between these two propositions. From 
the proposition that exercise and habit develop organs 
which do exist, we cannot anyhow pass to the proposi- 
tion that need creates organs which do not exist. As 
pointed out above, exercise increases the strength, size 
and facility of an organ, but it does not multipty any 
organ, nor does it affect its essential structure or 
increase its complexity. 

(iv) Thus the Lamarckian theory is surrounded 
with difficulties. Nevertheless, many Lamarckians 
speak of ‘exercise’ or ‘function’ making an organ. It 
has already been pointed out that exercise or function 
simply develops an existing organ. We may show 
the inadequacy of the theory in another way. The 
question may be raised; How can there be a 
‘function’, in the proper sense of the term, before the 
existence of a proper organ or mechanism ? Let us 
imagine an animal wholly deprived of organs of 
vision, hearing and locomotion. Can it be said that 
there is in such an animal the function of sight or 
hearing or motion ? Here there can be no question 
of function, but perhaps of an idea or desire of a 
function. But, again, it may be asked : How can 
there be in an animal the idea or desire of a function 
without experience and the exercise of an organ? 
All that we can say is that the living being has 
the need of some function and therefore of the 
appropriate organ. We are thus driven back to the 
hypothesis that ‘needs create organs’ which has 
been criticised above. In fact, this is fanciful in 
the extreme and admitted by the Lamarckians 
themselves to be ‘very vague’ and ‘not proved by 
experience’. It cannot be admitted that the simple 
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need of assimilating foreign materials as food 
produced the organ of digestion, the need of seeing 
produced eyes, the need of hearing produced ears ; 
and even if it were admitted to be true, it would be a 
striking proof of teleology; for it would imply that 
the elements of the body are so constructed and 
adapted and are so wonderfully in accord with the 
needs of life, that, as soon as a need arises, the 
whole body is modified, and a new organ begins to arise 
in the proper place. 

We conclude, then, that we must dig beneath the 
need and effort of the individual and look for a 
deeper cause. We are forced ultimately to fall back 
on the theory that the evolution of the different species 
of living beings is guided by one Universal Mind, 
present and operative everywhere, of which all the 
forces of the world are expressions. 

6. Let us now examine Darwin’s original 
hypothesis. It can be easily shown that the range 
given to chance by this %’-pothesis is too great 
and quite inadmissible. We know that, according to 
Darwin, new varieties and species arise through the 
hereditar}?- transmission and accumulation of 
fortuitous, accidental or chance variations. But a 
little reflection shoves that the probability of new 
varieties and species being produced in this way 
is infinitely small. Let us begin by recalling to mind 
the substance of the Darwinian hypothesis. An 
animal undergoes some accidental modification (a.g., 
a modification of colour) ; it transmits the variation 
to its offspring ; the offspring not only inherits 
the variation, but adds to it, and passes it on to 
the next generation ; and thus, by a slow yet 
continuous accumulation of minute variations of 
the same kind in the course of many generations, 
a new variety of animals is at last produced. But 
what is the degree of probability here? As admitted 
hx^ all biologists, in order that the offspring may have 
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a good chance or probability of inheriting a certain 
characteristic and adding to it, it is necessary that 
both the parents should have the same characteristic ; 
in other words, a male animal endowed with a certain 
characteristic must unite with a female animal of 
the same species possessing the same characteristic 
before the offspring or the issue will have a good 
chance of inheriting the characteristic and adding to 
it; and if this characteristic is to be transmitted and 
accumulated, the offspring must seek in its species 
another individual belonging to the opposite sex and 
having the same characteristic ; and such union of 
individuals having the same characteristic must go 
on in ■ the succeeding generations. It is only on 
this condition of a constant union of two similar 

individuals that variations, modifications or charac- 
teristics will be fixed and accumulated, and new 
varieties will be produced; else, deviating with each 
new couple, the modifications will grow weaker 

and weaker and finally disappear altogether. In 

artificial selection (such as is carried on by breeders 
of animals), a constant union of two similar factors 
is possible, because such selection is rational.* But 
how can we admit that a constant union of two 

similar factors will take place in Nature, if Nature 
operates blindly? How can we admit that a male 
animal with an accidental variation will just seek to 
discover in its species an individual of the opposite 
sex with the same accidental characteristic ?f An 
organic modification, according to this hypothesis, is 
accidental and therefore very rare, and, consequently, 
there is little probability of its occurring simulta- 
neousl}?^ in individuals of different sexes ; and supposing 

* See Note on Biological Bvolution at the end of Ch. XI. It was 
artifixial selection that first suggested to Darwin the theory of Natural 
Selection, 

t As Prof. Janet observes, “The blind desire which conducts a male 
towards a female cannot have such a clairvoyance, and if it had, what a 
striking testimony for finality would it be! 
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that it does occur, there is verj^’ little probability 
that two individuals having such characteristics will 
meet and unite. And supposing that such accidental 
union takes place in one generation, how can we 
admit that such union will again take place in the 
second generation, then in the 3rd, then in the 4th, 
and so on ?* 

We conclude, then, that there is virtually no 
probability or chance of new varieties being originated 
in this way. We must assume the existence of 
a directive principle, a mind guiding the course 
of evolution before we can explain the evolution of new 
species and the formation of new organs. In other 
words, we must hold that Nature is evolved, animated 
and pervaded by a rational principle, so that what is 
called natural selection is at the same time rational 
selection. 

Summary of the critical remarks. 

1. Nature abounds with instances of complex 
co-ordinations and adaptations. Modern science 
discovers the presence of law, order, harmony every- 
where in the world of experience. These cannot be 
explained on the Mechanical hypothesis, but rather 
point to Teleology. 

2. An examination of the course of evolution 
reveals that it is guided by some directive principle. 
Thus we have to fall back on Teleology and accept the 
theory of Teleological Evolution. 

3. There are several gaps and breaks over which 
the mechanical theory can throw no bridge, e.g., the 
gap between matter and life. 


* Cf, Dr. Martineau^s Study of Religion : “In order to preserve and 
transmit an advantage, it mast accidentally arise twice over, once in each 
• parent of the future stock. Bven, then, the novel feature is far from 
being secured ; if it reappear in one or more of the offspring, it is still a 
family peculiarity almost certain to disappear among new mates in the 
:next generation,” (Vol. I, P. 263). 
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4. The doctrine of hereditary transmission of 
■‘acquired modifications’ (on which the Lamarckian and 
Spencerian hypothesis of biological evolution is based) 
is rejected by ■ many distinguished biologists at the 
present day, who hold that only internal variations of 
germ-plasm can be transmitted, and this modern view 
is consistent with Teleology. 

5. Without denying the transmissibility of 
‘acquired variatiGns’, we may show the inadequacy of 
the Lamarckian hypothesis taken by itself ; for the 
action of the environment and the mere need and effort 
of living beings cannot create new organs. Bffort, 
practice, exercise or function can increase the strength 
and size of an existing organ, but cannot bring about 
increase of complexitj^^ and refinement or any essential 
•change in the internal structure. 

6. The Darwinian hypothesis of accidental 
variations and natural selection is also quite unsatis- 
factor}^ By attaching prominence to chance it makes 
itself quite unscientific. An accidental beneficial 
variation will, in the first place, be very rare; 
and consequently there will be very little chance of 
its occurrence among individuals of different sexes; 
and secondly, individuals of different sexes who 
may possess it will have no reason for meeting and 
choosing one another. Thus there can be no heredi- 
tar^i transmission and accumulation of accidental 
variations on which the Darwinian explanation 
:rests.*"' V' ';,: ' 


*5' An attempt has been made by A. W. Bennet to show mathematically 
that the chance of perpetuation and accumulation of fortuitous organic 
variations is infinitely small. See Note at the end of this part. It may 
be added here that only a general criticism of the Darwinian theory of 
Bvoiution has been given in the present section. Some other points will 
be given in the sequel. For a full criticism, see Dr. Martineau’s Study 
of Religion, Vol. I; Dr, Flint's Theism rl>uke of Argyll's Reign of Law; 
Janet’s Final Causes; Bergson’s Creative Evolution; 'IVhat is Dar- 
winism V by Dr. Charles Hodge. 
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§ 4. The Theory of Teleological Evolution. 

Concluding Remarks. 

We conclude, then, that we must fall back on the 
teleological conception of the world. But, as pointed 
out more than once, this does not imply that we 
reject the theory of evolution. What we accept is 
the theorj?- of teleological evolution, and this is quite 
consistent with and supported by the results established 
bj' modern science. According to this view, there is 
a single mental power which regulates the course of 
evolution — which evolves, guides and controls the 
forces of the world-system and thereby realises some 
end. Thus, according to this theorAi, the evolution of 
the world is the realisation of a Divine idea or end. 
(See p. 121; also pp. 131, 132). 

But here we should distinguish between the 
Deistic and the Panentheistic or Semi-Pantheistic 
conceptions of teleology, i.e., between the theories of 
‘external finality’ and ‘internal or immanent finality’,, 
as thej' are sometimes called. (Vide Note 1, pp.. 
146-149). According to the former, God, who is a 
self-conscious personal being, first formed a plan or 
idea of the world within His own mind, and then 
realised or worked out the idea by actually evolving 
the world-sj^stem outside Himself, just as a human 
being first forms an idea of a machine or a building 
in his mind and then realises the idea by producing 
the designed thing in the outer world — ^the essential 
difference being that a human being is provided with 
necessary materials, whereas God has to create all 
materials out of nothing. God watches over the 
world and interferes in its working only occasionally, 
i.e., in times of emergency, though, generally speak- 
ing, the world-process goes on without any Divine 
interference.® This view, therefore, makes God 

*** The Deistic theory of Divine transcendence or External Finality 
may or may not be combined with' the Theory of Evolution. It is often 
combined with the theory of Special Creation (see p. 120). But it may be 
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wholly transcendent ox external to the world. Accord- 
ing to the latter, God is the self-realising immanent 
spirit of the world-system — ^the evolution of the world 
being essentially His self-evolution — the process in 
and through which He ‘realises’ Himself as an actual, 
concrete, self-conscious living power. Thus all finite 
things and the ends realised by them exist for the sake 
of one ultimate, supreme or absolute end, viz., the self- 
realisation and self-expression of the Supreme Being. 

(See p. 38; Note 1 at the end of this chapter; also 
Philosophy of God). 

Which of these views, then, is the more satis- 
factory one ? This is the question which now forces 
itself upon us. The question will be fully discussed 
in the sequel. (See Philosophy of God). It will be 
sufiicient here to point out that the Deistic view of 
God as an external designer is too anthropomorphic, 
that is to say, makes God too much like a human beingf, 
and does not therefore appear to be satisfactory. 

Indeed, this view of complete Divine transcendence 
is not favoured by modern science which is tending 
more and more towards the view that the world is a • 

single unitary system and is the expression of a single 4, 

ultimate power or energy immanent in it. Now, from 
the universal presence of law and order, from the 
innumerable adaptations of means to desirable results 
that we find in the world, it appears that this is a 
living, rational power. The whole trend of human 
thought has been towards such a view, and it is 
strengthened by epistemological, moral and other 
considerations. (See ‘Grounds of belief in God’ in 

consistent with the Evolution Theory. Thus it may be maintained that 
God did not create at the outset the world in its present condition. He 
created only certain materials, implanted certain forces in them, and 
gave them certain collocations or arrangements, and then left them to 
themselves, and these materials and forces, working by themselves out- 
side and independently of God, have brought about the present developed 
condition of the world. He created at the outset a few germs and 
‘breathed the vital power’ in them, and out of them the different species 
of living beings have been evolved (See p,; I2S). 
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Note 11, Ch. XXIII). God, therefore, is not a ‘distant 
■deit}'.’ He is, as Armstrong very aptly says, “the 
jE)nerg_y, the Will-power, the Spirit that flows through 
the irhole, conscious at every point, with attention 
concentrated everywhere.” In the words of W’ords- 
worth, He is the being 

the light of setting suns, 

■ And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue skj^, and in the mind of man.” ■ 

Thus, according to this view of the immanence 
of God, all things are inter-related as factors of one 
organic whole, one vast connected system. Thus 
one spiritual principle or idea governs the entire 
universe— one rational energy regulates every process 
— one rhythm throbs in every constitution. Nothing 
is accidental ; nothing is unmeaning ; every consti- 
tuent of the world .fulfils some function as a factor 
of the whole. , 

NOTE I. 

Tei.eoi,ogy or the Doctrine of Final Causes. 

The word -‘Teleology’ comes from two Greek words : telos 
(end) and logos (discourse, reasoning). The expression ‘final 
cause’ also means an end. Hence the Doctrine of Final Causes 
or Finality or Finalism means the same thing as Teleology. 

What, then, is meant by the word ‘end’ here? And what, 
again, is meant by the “doctrine of Teleology or Final Causes” ? 
By the word ‘end’ is meant a purpose, an object aimed at, that 
for which one acts or towards which one tends. By the doctrine 
of Teleology or Final Causes is meant the view that, in this 
world, things are adapted as means to ends, and these to O'ther 
ends, and all finally to one ultimate end, by a mental power. 

But here an important, question arises ; Is the end that is 
realised by the world extermlio it? Or, is it internal — i.e . — 
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iiiiinanent in it? Is the creative power inside or outside Nature ? 
In the works of human, art, contrivance and design, 'we, .find: 
that the ends that are realised through them are external to 
them. A man first forms in his own mind an idea of a certain 
end and the means or subordinate ends necessary for its realisa- 
tion and then realises the end with the selected means in the 
«external world. Take, again, the growth or development of a 
living being out of a germ. Here the end that is realised by 
the object evolved is not outside the object, but is immanent or 
inherent in it. The end is the self-realisation or self -development 
and preservation of the vital power or life-force which is the 
formative po'wer present potentially in the seed or germ. The 
.end constitutes the very essence of this force or power. The 
power or potentiality of life which is present from the very 
beginning perfects or preserves itself by evolving different parts 
and making them operate together. 

We are now in a position, to discuss the question with which 
we started and to understand the doctrines of external teleology 
or finality and immanent finality. Is the Divine end which is 
realised by the evolution of the world external to it? Or, is it 
internal? The Deists suppose it to be external ; they say that 
the end was present at first in the form of an idea in the mind of 
Cod who remains outside the evolved world. They thus liken 
God to a human designer, artificer, maker, contriver or architect, 
and accept the doctrine of external teleology. (See Philosophy 
of God, Cli. XX 8 : Ch. XXI). The Pantheists and the Paneii- 
theists, how^ever, suppose that the end of the world is immanent 
in it. They say there is a single ultimate energy wdiich is essen- 
tially mental and which realises itself as an actual self-conscious 
power evolving from within itself the vast and manifold 
universe. (vSee pp. 145, 146 ; also Philosophy of God, Ch. XXI). 
Thus, according to them, the evolution of the world implies the 
■self-evolution of the Absolute mental life, somewhat as the deve- 
lopment of a living organism means the self-development of the 
life implicitly or potentially eontained in the seed or germ. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that these thinkers 
accept the theory of immanent finality of teleology. Their view 
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is correct, but the analogy between the Divine life and finite 
organic life must • not' be carried 'too far. A , living germ, has to 
draw, absorb and assimilate materials from without, before it can 
be developed. But the Absolute has nothing outside itself— it 
contains all the principles of development wd thin itself and 
evolves the world entirely from within itself. Again, the power 
of life operative in a plant or an animal sub-consciously evolx'es 
and organises the different parts, but the Absolute power 
cGiisciously evolves and co-ordinates all things. God is eternally 
realising Himself as an Absolute self-conscious powj^er. God’s 
end which w’e may conceive as the self-realisation of Plis poten- 
tiality and conscious life is ever realised, but His potentiality 
and consciousness being infinite, the end is never exhausted. 
It has been more appropriately said that the relation of God to 
the universe is analogous to the relation which exists between 
the self-conscious life of human soul and the human body. God 
is thus the soul of the universe. As a poet says, He is the 
'"Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless path thro’ heaven’s deep silence lies : 

Soul of that smallest being, 

The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sun-gleam,” 

But even this analogy is approximately true. In other words, 
the relation of God and the universe is, 'wiihin certain limits, 
analogous to the relation of the finite soul and the body ; because 
(i) the finite soul or self is gradually developed in time ; (ii) it 
does not consciously evolve the body ; and (iii) it is not conscious 
of ever}’' process going on within the body. The nearest and the 
most expressive analogy will be the organic relation that exists 
between a self, ego or conscious mind and its system of conscious 
ideas and activities. God is related to the world as a conscious 
self or mind is related to the plurality of its ideas and activities. 
As the self is in its states and processes, ideas and activities, so- 
God is in the things of the world ; and as ideas and activities 
are in the self as factors of its life, so all things and minds are 
in God as factors of His Divine life. Again, as the self with 
its plurality of conscious states; forms one concrete reality or 
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connected whole,, so^ God or the Absolute the things of the 
.world forms one . concrete reality or. connected whole. Thus .God 
is iniinanent in the world. But this immanence of God is in no 
way opposed to His transcendence. God is transcendent above 
the world, because (i) He distinguishes Himself as the subject 
and evolving principle from the world as His product and object, 
and (ii) because His infinite potentiality is not exhausted in 
the world, and, in fact, can never be exhausted in any system 
of finite things. This is the Panentheistic view, and appears 
to be the most satisfactory^ one."^' 

So much, then, for the theory of immanent finality and the 
immanence of God. Before concluding this section we may say 
;a few words about what has been called the Teleological Argu- 
ment for the existence of God. It consists in arguing from the 
evidences, signs, marks or indications of designing intelligence 
or purpose in Nature to the existence of a Supreme Mind as the 
cause of Nature ; or, to be more precise, it consists in showing 
that there are innumerable facts and peculiarities in Nature 
which can be understood only on the supposition that there is a 
mind at work in Nature. (See pp. 130, 131). It is a very old, 
famous and striking proof of the existence of God, and, though 
objections have sometimes been urged against it, it has always 
been looked upon as convincing by all impartial judges. For a 
full account of the argument and the reply to the objections, see 
any treatise on Natural Theology. See also Philosophy of God, 
Ch. XXIII, for a general account. f 

* For a full account of this, see Philosophy of God, Ch. XXI. Some 
writers have supposed that the Absolute is an impersonal power imma- 
nent in the w^orld. They have generally employed the Principle of 
Relativity to prove this. For a critical account of their view, see 
Philosophy of God, Ch. XXII & Ch. XXIII. 

t It should be remembered that the Teleological argument as such 
is not based on any speculation as to the ultimate end of man, the 
ultimate Divine end for the sake of which all things exist, and the like. 
As Dr, Flint says, “It is on no hazardous speculation of the kind that 
we rest our argument for the Divine existence.’^ {Theism, p, 167). Such 
speculation is, of course, quite legitimate, and a philosopher may, and 
often does, speculate about these things (especially, if he is a meta- 
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NOTE 11. 

' , .NATHPE^AIS® . CONSTITUTI^ OF PROTOPLASMIC. CeiXS. : 
Developaient- OF Organisms. ■ 

111 the present chapter, as also in the previous one, it has- 
been remarked that life begins with what is called the proto- 
plasmic cell. A brief account of the nature and constitution of 
protoplasmic cells is given below. For a full account, the 
student should consult some text-book of Physiology or Biology. 

A protoplasmic cell is a very minute sac filled with albumin- 
ous matter known as protoplasm. On microscopic examination 
it is found to be composed of (i) Protoplasm ^ in which is 
embedded a roundish or globular body called the nucleus ; (ii) a. 
cell-wall j in wliich the protoplasm is contained. Protoplasm is a 
homogeneous, granulated liquid substance endowed with con- 
tractility, with an appearance and a chemical composition allied 
to those of the albumen of an egg. 

Now, a protoplasmic cell may be said to be the ultimate ^unit 
of life’ ; for every living organism begins its" existence in the form 
of a cell. In fact, even the most complex organisms are made up- 
of cells and substances or materials derived from cells. ''Every 
organised part of the body is either cellular or is derived from 
cells, and the cells themselves originate from pre-existing cells, 
and under no circumstances do they originate de novo, . . .The- 
protoplasmic cell is itself the ultimate morphological element 
which is capable of exhibiting the manifestations of life.” It 
should be borne in mind that protoplasmic cells have the property 
of multiplying themselves. A single cell divides itself into two, 
each of these into two others, and so on. It is this characteristic 
which makes growth and reproduction possible. See p. 126. 

physician and a teleologist) ; but the teleological argument, pure and- 
simple, consists simply in arguing from marks or evidences of intelli- 
gence in Nature (such as order, reign of law, adaptation of things as- 
means to particular definite and desirable results) to the existence of a 
Supreme Mind. The argument is so natural and logical that even- 
J. S. Mill called it ‘quite scientific’. See Ch, NXIII, Note II, for a 
general account. 

Thus the bark and wood of ptots,.and bones, flesh 8zc. of animals^ 
arise from the modification of; cells/. ' 
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No'Wy the lowest living.organisms'Ce.^.,. the .amoeba found in 
-stagnant water) are Mnicellular^i^e., the hod^ of such a 'being, 
consists of a single cell. It has, however, all the essential po-wers 
of life, a.g.,, self-development, .assimilation, ' and reproduction . 
Out of the body of such a living being, a new ‘cell arises and 
becomes an independent being. But the higher organisms are 
mddticell'Ulwr, In other words, they are composed of inany cells 
and materials derived from cells, all adniix*abhv co-ordinated and 
performing different functions. 

It has been said above that every living being begins its 
existence in the form of a single cell. Indeed, even the extremely 
complex body of a higher animal begins in that way. It 
commences in the form of a ‘fertilised egg’'^^ which is iiotlimg 
but a cell. It is a minute transparent sac, containing a mass 
of protoplasm in which is embedded a nucleus. Thus it is a 
nucleated cell ; and the power of self-multiplication by division 
inherent in it makes the development of the mature organism . 
possible. The process of development of a mammal out of a 
fertilisted egg has been very admirably described by Prof. Huxley 
in the following words: “The first-step ... is the division of 
the nucleus into two new nuclei which recede from one another, 
while at the same time the protoplasmic mass becomes separated 
by a narrow cleft which runs between the two nuclei, into two 
masses, or hlastomeres , one for each nucleus. By the repetition 
of the process the two give rise to four, the four to eight, the 
eight to sixteen, until the embryo is an aggregate of numerous 
small nucleated cells. These grow at the expense of the 
nutriment supplied from without and continue to multiply 

^ The fertilised egg out of which the animal grows is the result of the 
fusion of two elements or germ-cells, known sperm (derived from the 
body of the male animal) and ovum or egg-cell (derived from the 1:)ody 
of the female animal). In plants, the bodies corresponding to the sperms 
and egg-cells or ova are contained in the pollen-grains and ovules or 
embryo-seeds respectively. But the mechanism of fertilisation and the 
process of development are different from those of animals. It may be 
added here that, among higher animals and plants, sexual reproduction 
is almost universal. Asexual ot non-sexual reproduction is found among 
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by division. ..until, long before any definite tissue has made its 
appearance, they build themselves up into a kind of sketch model 
of the developing animal in which model many, if not all, of 
the future organs, are represented.” (ElemeMtary Physiology, 
p. 306). • 

The above few lines give us some idea of the way in which 
the development of an organism takes place. “The whole process 
is so remarkable,” says Mr. Watson, a biologist, “that it looks 
.as though an invisible hand were at work, drawing out here, 
pinching there, and gradually moulding a complete little copy of 
the parent form.” (Heredity, p. 14). Indeed, all such facts point 
to immanent teleology w^hich we have maintained in this book. 
We see, then, that protoplasmic cells, by multiplication and 
modification of themselves, build up even the most complex 
organisms. It should be borne in mind that cells work un- 
modified in the more vital parts of an organism, e.g., they 
constitute the gray materials of the spinal cord and the brain 
which regulate the working of the rest of the body. 

A few words may be said in this connection about the 
evolution of the organic kingdom in general. We know that, 
according to the theory of evolution, the highest organisms 
arose by modification out of the lowest. Now, it is generally 
supposed by evolutionists that the lowest living organisms were 
unicellular and were neither plants nor animals, but combined 
the lowest characteristics of the two. These are called f roiista. 
Out of them there arose two classes of unicellular organisms— 
(i) protozoa (Tit., first animals) which developed the anima) 
characteristics, (ii) protophyta (Tit., first plants) which developed 
the characteristics of plants. The protozoa developed into the 
different species of animals culminating in the human kind 
and the protophyta into the different species of plants. 

NOTE m. 

Tamaeckian and WeismAnniAn Theories of heredity. 

A critical account of Tamarck’s. theory of evolution has 
been given in pp. 128-140. It haS been remarked in p. 134 that 
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....Lamarck and' Weismann hold' two' diametrically opposite views 
with regard to variation and , heredit}^. Accor ding to Lam.a.rck,„ 

■ acquired- variations are transmitted to succeeding generations ; 

■ according to Weismann, they cannot be transmitted ; only 
internal variations of the germ-plasm can be. A brief account 
of Weismaiin’s theory and of the controversy over the trans- 
missibility of acquired characters is given below. 

The theor}^ of variation and heredity, worked out by 
Weismann, a distinguished German biologist, is briefly called 
the Germ-plasm Theory. By it he has done more to stimulate 
research and discussion than any other biologist since Darwin. 
It is a highly complicated yet an interesting theory and has 
moreover an important philosophical bearing. Hence a general 
■account of this theory should be given even in an elementary 
treatise on modern philosophy, though the question is really 
■a biological one. Part of the theory has been discredited ; but 
still the essential ideas involved in the theory have been widely 
.accepted in modern times. The two fundamental ideas are — 
(i) continuity of germ-plasm and direct derivation of the germ- 
cells of one generation from the germ-cells of the preceding 
.generation ; (ii) non-transmissibility of acquired characters. 
Observation and experiment have led the majority of biologists 
to accept these ideas, though they are more cautious than 
Weismann himself, and, instead of saying dogmatically that 
acquired characters can never be transmitted, they say that the 
hypothesis of the transmissibility of acquired characters is not 
yet a proved one. 

Now, Weismann, in explaining his theory, used a number 
■of technical expressions, the meanings of which must be known 
to us before we can understand the theory. In the brief sketch 
■of the theory that is given here, technical terms have been 
-avoided as far as possible, but still there are a few which are 
important and unavoidable, and their meanings are accordingly 
stated first. 

(i) Acquired characters or modifications —ie^^tnxes or charac- 
teristics developed by an individital during his life-time in 
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response to the. action of the environment, or by effort, exercise,., 
practice, ■ and use, and disuse of limbs. 

The folIow,in,g' points are to be carefully borne in mind : — 
(a) Ail ' acquired, character , is ■ one which is acquired during the 
life-time of the individual. Only such characters are technically 
called 'acquired’ as actually make their appearance in the 
individual life-time, {h) Secondly, an acquired character is one 
which (as the name implies) is not an inborn character. An. 
acquired character is one which is acquired or developed by an 
individual during his life-time owdng to the influence of environ- 
ment’*' or through interaction with the environment or by exer- 
cise or use and disuse of limbs, (c) Thirdly, an acquired charac- 
ter is a change produced on the body (and sometimes also in 
the mind) of an organic being, and not directly on its germ- 
plasm. 

(ii) Germ-plasm. We next proceed to consider the meaning 
of another term that is frequently used, vr is., germ-plasm. It 
means the germinal matter or substance which gives origin to 
new individuals. 

(hi) Germ-cell. It means a reproductive cell, a cell con- 
taining germinal matter. A germ-cell coming from the body of 
an individual, after union with a germ-cell from another indi- 
vidual of the opposite sex, develops into a new individual. 
This is the law governing the reproduction of higher animals. 
The union of male and female germ-cells which precedes the' 
development of a new individual is technically called fertilisation. 
The result of the fusion or union of two germ-cells is the 
fertilised egg. See p. 151, foot-note. 

(iv) Somaiic — an adjective derived from Greek soma mean- 
ing body. Hence the word means bodily or having reference 
to body. Weismann frequently speaks of 'soma’, 'somatic cells’,, 
'somatic changes’. 

We now proceed to consider the theory of germinal conti- 
nuity or continuity of germ-plasm. According to it, the w^hole 
of the germ-plasm contained in ‘a parent germ-cell or egg’ is not 

By the word ‘environment^ are meant all external circumstances, 
or outward conditions affecting an individnal. 
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used .up in the constraction of the body of the offspring,; a 
portion is reserved' unchanged for the formation of germ-cells 
of the, offspring, ,:Thus the germ-cell of an individual' of one": 
generation gi,ves rise not only, to tlie body of a.n individual of, the" 
next, but also directly to its germ-cells, so that the body does 
not produce germ-cells, but only contains them. The line of 
descent is from germ-cell to germ-eell, and the 'body-cells’ in 
each generation are regarded as offshoots having no function in 
reproduction beyond that of guarding and noiirishing the germs, 

This inay be made clearer in the folloAviiig way. Tet us 
suppose that a fertilised germ-cell divides itself into a number 
of cells which constitute a neAV individual. The body of the 
individual is constituted by the cells of the specialised organs, 
and bones, muscles &c. which arise from the modification of 
the cells. But the germ-cells of the new individual are not 
formed from the body-cells, but are derived directly from the 
germ-cells of the preceding generation. 

It should be remembered that, according to Weismann,- 
though germ -plasm can be converted into body-plasm, body- 
plasm can never become germ-plasm, just as a mass of soft clay 
can be converted (by moulding, drying and burning) into a vase, • 
but the vase can never be turned back into the original soft and 
plastic cia3^ Thus the germ-plasm is virtually independent of 
the body or 'somatic envelope.’ The bodily envelope simply 
contains, protects and nourishes the germ-plasm. Following 
this line of thought, Weismann comes to the conclusion that 
modifications acquired by an individual — adaptations of his body 
to external conditions, effects of training, exercise, use and dis- 
use of parts — cannot be transmitted to the offspring."^' 

Another idea involved in the view of germinal continuity is 
to be noticed here. According to it, the connection between the 

Modern biologists of the school of Weismann do not mean to say 
that nothing can affect the nature of germ-plasm. They admit that: 
certain causes acting on the body may affect the germ-plasm. But they' 
hold that the effect of any condition on the body will not be reproduced 
in the offspring, in any representative, manner, through the germ- 
plasm. , , , 
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■characteristics O'f one ,generatio-n ' 'and -those of the next is not 
directj but indirect. The child's characteristics depend on the 
father's, not direct^, but indirectly in the sense that both 
depend on the nature of the germ-plasm from, which both alike 
-are formed. As Prof. Doncaster says, “Germ-substance is 
derived from germ-substance, the body being a kind of offshoot 
from it. The child is like its parent, not because it is produced 
from the parent, but because both child and parent are produced 
from the same stock of germ-plasm." (Heredity, p. 144). 
“Similar material to start with, similar conditions in which to 
develop — therefore like begets like." How, then, is organic 
evolution rendered possible? It is through the hereditary 
transmission and accumulation of inborn variations. 

We have now to consider as briefly as possible the arguments 
for and against the transmissibility of acquired characters. We 
.may begin by saying that no positive evidence in favour of 
the theory of transmissibility of acquired characters has been 
found. If transmission of acquired characters were the rule, 
we should expect it to occur in a fair percentage of cases. Of 
the alleged cases of such transmission, some do not stand the 
test of close inspection, and the majority of remaining cases 
are capable of being explained consistently with Weismann's 
theory ; and there is reason to believe that the few cases that are 
not open to objection may be mere chance coincidences. The 
whole position has been summed up by Prof. Arthur Thomson, 
an impartial writer, in the following words : “The question 
resolves itself into one of matter of fact : have we any concrete 
evidence to warrant us in believing that definite modifications 
are ever, as such or in any representative degree, transmitted? 
It appears to us that we have not. But to say dogmatically 
that such transmission is impossible, is unscientific." 

Tet us take some concrete examples, (i) Haeckel cites the 
case of a bull whose tail was squeezed off by the slamming of a 
door. The calf of the bull was tail-less. But this may have 
been a chance coincidence. For mutilations and modifications, 
produced artificially or experimentally on the bodies of animals 
have not been found to be transmitted to the offspring, (ii) A 
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case is, .quoted of, a cow which, lost one of its horns ..by, ulcera- 
tion it had . afterwards three calves which ^ ^showed, , .on the 
.same vSide of the head, no. true' horn, but a sniall nucleus,, of ' 
bone hanging to the skind" But this is no proof of traiis- 
missibility, for another explanation is possible. The cow with 
an ulcerated horn may well have had a naturall}^" imperfect horn, 
which was readily attacked by disease, and the imperfection 
may have been increased by an inborn variation in the offspring, 
(iii) The Weismannians, again, on their side point out that 
the effects of training, exercise, habit, are not, as a rule, trans- 
mitted to the offspring. The son of a fencing-master does not 
necessarily become a good fencing-master, or does not become 
so more quickly than his father. If such a case is actually found 
out, we cannot infer from it that the habit of the father is- 
transmitted to the child, for ‘‘certain natural dispositions in 
course of growth may have passed from the plasma engendering 
the father to the plasma engendering the son, may have grown 
on the way by the effect of the primitive impetus, and thus- 
assured to the son a greater suppleness than the father/^ 
(Bergson). 

(iv) far the most important evidence for the inheritance 
of the effects of mutilations is furnished by the experiments- 
of Dr. Brown-Sequard on guinea-pigs. In these experiments 
operations were performed on the spinal cord and nerves of 
many individuals. In certain cases these operations were 
fallowed by a peculiar condition resembling epilepsy, and this 
condition appeared, in some few cases, in the offspring. In 
one of the most striking cases the sciatic nerve had been cut. 
The creatures, of course, lost sensation in their hind limbs, 
with the result that many of them gnawed off several of their 
hind toes. From these a small proportion, of offspring were 
obtained which lacked several of their hind toes, or sometimes 
their whole hind, feet."' 

But these conclusions, too, are open to criticism. “The 
operations by which epilepsy was produced were very severe in 
their effects on the nervous system and the whole constitution 
of the animals, with the result that few perfect young were- 
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■produced. „ Many of the young, were, classed as generally feeble, 
iiiaiiy show.ed .special defects in' no way ■ suggesting, epilepsy, and 
a few w’ere epileptic. The appearance of these few amongst a 
large number of imperfect offspring can hardly . be^ regarded as 
evidence that the epileps5^, as such, was inherited. In the other 
case quoted the explanation has been suggested that the toes of 
the young guinea-pigs were actually perfect at birth, butwere 
afterwards gnawed off' by their dams. It is well known that 
rodents occasional^ show a tendency to gnaw the tails or feet of 
their young, and it seems that this might well occur, especially 
as the habit had been previously somewhat developed*^. 

(v) Again, the Tamarckians say that generations of giraffes 
have stretched their necks to reach the foliage of trees, and thus 
the neck of the giraft'e has grown to a prodigious length. 

But the Weismannians say that the giraffe has become long- 
necked, because ‘Through many generations the longer-necked 
, specimens have been able to reach more leaves than their shorter- 
necked fellows, and consequently have been able to live through 
times of scarcity, when the others starved. The longer-necked 
specimens have continually been preserved by Nature, and the 
race has become long-necked.^" 

(vi) Quite recenth^ two distinguished biologists, Sumner 
and Kammerer, have made some observations w^hich seem to 
support tlie idea that acquired characters are transmitted to 
the offspring. It has been found out that “the changes pro- 
duced in mice by rearing at higher temperatres are inherited 
in a slight degree. And even more .striking results have been 
obtained by causing species of salamanders and toads to lay 
their eggs in water instead of on land, by which changes in 
structure are brought about. But further investigation is re- 
quired to confirm these results.” (Watson). 

We conclude, therefore, that the question is still an open 
one. We must say, however, with Bergson, that “even if we 
take the most favourable view of the theory of the trans- 
missibility of acquired characters, facts show that hereditary 
transmission is the exception,; and not the rule. How’', then, 
shall we expect it to develop an organ like the eye?"" {Creative 
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.Evolution, p. 89). , In fact, it may be said that,, generally speak- 
ing, acquired characters have no .echo in the offspring, and when 
they have, the modifications in the offspring have generally no 
visible likeness to the original one. Thus, the transmission of 
acquired characters cannot be an important factor in biological 
evolution, even if it be possible. 



CHAPTER Xr. 

The Idea OP Species. 

(Species-idea). 

§ 1. Principal theories as to the nature and 
origin of species. 

It is a well-known fact that living beings, i.e., 
plants and animals are found in species or different 
kinds. A species of living beings consists of an 
indefinite number of individuals which are essentially 
similar in their structure and modes of life. We have 
here to consider briefly the principal theories as to- 
the nature and origin of species. One of these theories 
has been fully considered in the last chapter. 

(1) The theory of the immutability of species (as- 
held by Plato, Aristotle and their followers). 

According to this theory species are fixed and 
unmodifiable or unchangeable. Every species is an 
eternal and immutable type corresponding to some- 
thing necessary in the ultimate nature of reality. 
Individuals come and go, but the species abides or 
remains constant. 

How, then, do these thinkers explain the nature 
and origin of the different species ? According to them, 
the whole universe is the working out or realisation 
of one absolute divine idea or plan. That absolute 
idea is being eternally realised, but, being infinite, is 
never exhausted. Now, every species has a special 
reason or ground for its existence in the divine idea 
— in ‘the Idea of all ideas’ which underlies and gives 
rise to the universe as a whole. Hence every species 
is an eternal and immutable type. The essence of a 
species is the special idea which realises or embodies 
itself b}'- evolving and sustaining the individual members 
of the species. But as the idea is not completely or 
exhaustively realised in particular individuals, the 
species is continued, though individuals appear and 
disappear in time. 
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(2) The theory of the mutability of species. 

Plato and his followers, as we have seen before, 
draw a sharp line of demarcation between different 
species. We have found that they maintain that every 
species has a special reason or ground for its existence 
in the heart of things. In direct opposition to this 
theory, it is maintained bji the upholders of the theoi"’ 
of mechanical evolution that species are mutable, 
changeable or variable. They are not fixed and eternal 
and have no eternal reasons for existence. The}’ tend 
to change from age to age fortuitously and with 
changing circumstances. Through the accumulation 
of variations or changes in the course of many genera- 
tions, new varieties and species spring up. Of these 
variations some are fortuitous and some are due to the 
influence of environment. (See Ch. X). The higher 
species are supposed to have arisen by slow yet 
continuous modifications out of the lower. It is further 
supposed that the ei'olution is not at all guided by 
reason, purpose or idea. 

Critical and concluding remarks. It has been 
shown in the previous chapter that the theory of 
teleological evolution is the most satisfactory one. 
In accordance with this view, we must admit that 
“whatever is, is rational.” Bverything has a reason 
for its existence. A species, too, therefore, has a reason 
for its existence in the divine idea or plan of the world. 
Indeed, unless we suppose that there is a common 
reason, idea or essence underlying, evolving and 
supporting a species, it is difficult to understand its 
distinctness, uniformity and permanence. Thus far we 
agree with the. Platonists. But we cannot say with 
them that the species are absolutely distinct from one 
another and are eternal and immutable types. We 
may say that the species are relatively fixed, for they 
have 'idrtually remained the same as far back as 
human records reach. We maintain that there has 
been an evolution, and that it has been guided 
b}^ idea or reason. Though we maintain that there is 
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one eternal rational power underlaying and evolving the 
st'orld -system, yet the reason for the existence of 
u |)articular species ma\^ not be eternal. It is quite 
consistent with the principle of teleological evolution 
to hold that the reason for which a species exists at one 
period of the world’s history maj* not exist at another 
period. 

§ 2. Universal and individual. 

Our questions here are : What is the precise 
signihcanee of the terms ‘universal’ and ‘individual’, 
and what is the relation of the individuals to the 
universal? Now, b3" the term ‘universal- we mean 
the essence of the whole- — the one essential power 
which evolves and sustains the individuals, gives 
them their unity and connection and thus makes 
them a single whole. In the case of a living organism 
tJie immanent power, plan or vital principle which 
e\oh'es and sustains the organs and makes them one 
li\-ing S3'Stem may be said to be the universal in 
relation to the individual parts. In the case of a 
species, the essence or the power which realises and 
embodies itself in the individuals and makes them 
members of the same species ma3^ be called the 
universal in relation to the individual members. In 
the case of the world-system as a whole, the Divine 
power or idea which evolves and sustains all the 
iudi\ idual finite beings contained in the world and 
gives them their unity and connection mav" be said 
to be the universal in relation to the individtial finite 
things. 

We now proceed to consider the relation of the 
individuals to the universal. 

, ' We should here, explain the doctrines of Realism 
and Nominalism (Individualism). 

I. The doctrine of Metaphysical Realism or the 
theory of universal essences.. 

It maintains that the universal, being the essence, 
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is more real than the individuals. It has assumed two 
forms : — 

(а) The theory of Universalia ante res (he., the 
theory that universals are prior to and independent of 
individuals). 

(б) The theory oi imiversalia in rebus (i.e., the 
theory that universals exist only as embodied in 
individuals). 

The former was apparently maintained by Plato 
and the latter by Aristotle. Plato seems to have 
assumed that the formative ideas or essences which 
make the things to -be what they are, have a 
real and transcendent existence independent of 
things. Hence his theory is called that of 
universalia ante res {i.e., universals anterior to 
things) . He seems to have maintained that the 
essences existed as ideas in the Divine Mind prior to 
creation. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, understood the univer- 
sals or the formative powers to be essences, existing 
only in the things and making them what they are, but 
more real than the things themselves and grounds of 
their forms and qualities. According to him, univer- 
sals, apart from their concrete embodiments in the 
particulars or individuals, would be mere abstrac- 
tions . 

The theoi-y of Plato is consistent with Deism or 
Popular Theism. The theor 3 '- of Aristotle is consistent 
with Pantheism and Panentheism. 

II. Metaphysical Individualism and Nominalism. 

In direct opposition to the above theory' of 
Realism, Metaphysical Individualism denies the 
existence of universals. It maintains that there is 
no essential power underlying the universe as a 
whole; the universe is only a mechanical aggregate 
of a plurality of particular units. In other words, 
the world as a whole has arisen from the fortuitous 
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cGiiibiiiation of a number of' atoms oi' units. ■ It is 
tlitis a nieclianical resultant of the operation of a 
pliiralit}^ of materials and forces. Again, a class or 
species is nothing but the aggregate or the sum 
total of the particular individuals. There is no 
objective class-essence underlying or supporting the 
class. Finally, a living organism has no unifying 
principle underlying it— it is only a more complicated 
machine. Thus we see that Metaphysical Indi- 
vidualism is consistent with pluralistic systems o-f 
Phiiosophy. 

NOTE I, 

Nature of Concepts : Realism, Conceptualism and 
Nominalism. 

Two distinct views have been maintained by the exponents 
of Metaphysical Individualism with regard to our class-ideas or 
concepts. Some say that our class-ideas or concepts have only 
a subjective existence and have nothing corresponding to them 
in the real objective world. In other words, it is maintained by 
them that we have the power of forming abstract concepts or 
general ideas after comparing individuals and noticing their 
points of similarity ; but there is nothing real corresponding to 
such a concept. Others, again, go further and maintain that 
even the formation of subjective concepts or general class-ideas 
within th.e mind is impossible. What, then, is present in our 
minds when we speak of a class or species ? Their answer is that 
we have in our minds only a general name and a concrete image 
of a particular individual taken as the specimen or representative 
of the whole class. This is the doctrine of Extreme Nominalism 
wliich denies not onty the existence of a common essence in 
things, but also the' ability of the mind to form a conception of 
anything common. It asserts that we can think of only individual 
concrete things, and indeed there is nothing really general and 
common to a whole class ; of things except the general name. 
Hence the theory is called Nominalism. Because we use general 
names, it is araued. we make the mistake of supposing that there 



are real concepts' or general ideas and even objective realities 
corresponding to them. But this is a 'kind of self-deception arising 
.from fallacy of . language. How can there be^' or how can, we even 
.conceive, '.siicli a. thing, as humanity or 'triangularity — a man who 
is neither young nor old, neither short nor tall, neither dark nor 
fair ; or a triangle which is neither isosceles nor equilateral nor 
scalene? We can think only of individual concrete things, and 
whenever we use a general term, what is really present in the 
mind (apart from the name) is a concrete image of an individual 
taken as the specimen of the class. 

The theory which supposes that have the power of 
forming general conceiJts or class-ideas is called 
It may be consistent with Metaphysical Realism as well as with 
Metaphysical Individualism. Thus it may be supposed that there 
nre real class-essences, and we can form ideas of them (Concep- 
tualism combined with Realism), or it may be supposed that there 
is no real class-essence pervading the things of a class, but, in 
thinking, we may form a notion of something common, i.e., a 
general concept. (Conceptualism combined with Individualism). 

Criticism of Nominalism and concluding remarks, 

(1) The doctrine of Nominalism is consistent with a plural- 
istic system of metaphysics. But Pluralism is an inadequate 
theory — it is unable to explain the order and harmony of the 
world-system. (See pp. 98-99, also Ch, XXI, Philosophy of God). 

(2) Nominalism, if carried out consistently, makes science 
■and philosophy impossible. Indeed, extreme Nominalism takes 
away the very possibility of reasoning. Reasoning can become a 
true source of knowledge only if we suppose that things may. 
agree in having a common essential nature and that we can form 
an idea of such a common nature. In other words, reasoning is 
possible if we accept Conceptualism and Realism (at least in a 
relative sense). As Plato remarked, '^Whosoever denies that 
the essential forms of things have real existence and remain 
permanently the same leaves nothing whereon the understanding 
can lay hold and takes away the very possibility of reasoning'" 
(Plato’s Dialogues). 



(3). Tile question what is '.preseBt in; our mind . when we 
speak of a class or. whether we canTorm. true concepts or, general 
ideas is psjrchological. and .need not be fully discussed : here.. It 
will ' be ,sufSc.ieiit' to say here that' ■GGnceptualism', may be justified 
psycliGlogically. .. ■'.N’ominalism takes for granted that/ whenever' 
we think, we have to think in terms of concrete images. Intro- 
spection reveals, however, that, in actual thinking, we rarely 
take the time and trouble of picturing a concrete image of an 
individual taken as the specimen of the class. As soon as a 
general term is uttered, the meaning fiavShes through our minds,, 
and w'e have the conviction that the general term stands for an 
indefinite number of individuals. It may be added here that 
the process of conception is partly sub-conscious.* 

NOTE 11. 

BioroGicAu Evolution. 

We have explained and criticised above in a general way the 
Eainarckian and Darwinian theories of biological evolution. We 
propose here to make a few additional remarks, explanatory and 
critical, on the view of Darwin and to compare his view with the 
views of some other recent biologists. 

As we have pointed out above, Darwin supplemented his 
original principle of 'fortuitous variation and natural selection’ 
by other principles, e.g., the principle of correlation of growth 
(otherwise called the principle of correlative changes) ^ the 
|)rinciple of sexual selection, and the Eamarckian principle of 
modification by the influence of environment and use and disuse 
of limbs. The first and the last have been fully explained 
!)efore. We have now to say a few words about the second and 
third principles. 

We have also said above that it was artificial selection (such 
as is carried on by breeders of animals) that suggested to Darwin 
the theory of Natural Selection. (See p. 141). A few words, 

* For a full account of the controversy, see Dr. H. Stephens's. 
Analytical Psychology, 3rd edition, pp. 358-363. 
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; therefore, should be said here, hy 'way of .explanation, about 
j artificmL selection and The possibility .of transition, .from, it 

I Natuml Selection: "Finally, we;- have' to 'compare the view of 

,1 , Darwin ..with.', the.' views of other recent biologists.' Reference 

has, already been inade tov the. view'' of Weismaiiii , who, rejects the' 
^ Lamarckian theor5^ accepted by Darwin as siipplenientary to' his 
own hypothesis. But other biologists have propounded other 
theories, e,g., the theory of evolution by sudden variations 
(called Development hy MutMiom) s-dvacated by Xaiidin, 
Bateson, Hugo De Vries, and others. This theory, too, shou Id, 
therefore, be explained in a general way. 

I. Let us first briefly explain and illustrate artificial selec- 
tion and see how Darwin passes from it to Xatural selection. As 
the name implies, artificial selection means selection by man for 
some end of his own. It is the method employed, for instance, 
b}^ professional breeders of animals. Thus, when a breeder 
wishes to obtain the improvement of a breed in a definite direc- 
tion, he selects such male and female animals for reproduction 
as possess in a remarkable degree some desirable qualities, c,g,j 
peculiar plumage, fine wool, flesh, swiftness, strength, smart- 
: ness &c. From the offspring which inherit the parental 

j qualities, selections are again made according to the same 

j principle. In this way, the breeders obtain, in a comparatively 
? short time, by summation of minute differences, fine breeds of 
f animals — fowls, pigeons, sheep, goats, cattle, pigs, horses, dogs 

&c. — possessing some desirable qualities in a remarkable degree. 

Xow, the above cases illustrate artificial selection, i.e., 
selection by man, for his own ends. Why should not admit 
a sort of NaiumI Selection! Nature is the greatest of all breeders 
and selects individuals with certain variations for the propagation 
of the species (not deliberately like man, but unconsciously or 
unintentionally). But if there be natural selection — gradual 
selection of certain traits in living things to be intensified and 
: strengthened, thi'ough a long line of slight variations, in the 

I individuals of successive generations, — ^in what principle can 

I we find the determining condition ? Why, in the universal 
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struggle for existence among living 'beings. Only' suck as with 
tlieir spontaiieoiis ' variations are fitted for the struggle' survive, 
■ aiicr propagate their .■kind. They .are selected by 'Mature, , so to; 
speak, t It is easy, to see .that, .according to this, theory,. Devolu- 
tion is exceediiiglv slow, and has been rendered poss,ibie by , the . 
liereditary transmission and continuous accumulation of 
cxtreineiy minute or slight variations. 

Critical Remarks. ,(i) The main defect of the theory has 
already been pointed out. It has been already shown that there 
is no passage from artificial selection to Natural selection as 
understood 1:)\' Darwin and his followers. The whole difficulty 
arises from the supposition that Mature operates blindly and the 
organic variations are fortuitous. We should, therefore, suppose 
that the course of evolution is teleological (See pp. 140-143). 

In artificial selection, man as a rational being chooses again 
and again two factors or individuals, both endowed with the 
character or quality he wishes to perfect, and thus brings about 

According to Darwin and his followers, the life of every living 
creature is a continual struggle for existence against the external forces 
of inorganic Nature and against rival living beings. It may be added 
here that the struggle is partly due to over-production or high ratio of 
increase of living beings and the scarcity of the means of subsistence. 
The resources of Nature are limited; more living beings come into 
existence than what can be fed at the table of Nature; and thus there 
is a struggle. There is for a certain given number of animals a certain 
araoiiiit of subsistence, and the means of subsistence are not found in 
the same amount in all seasons of the year. Thus living beings have to 
contend or struggle for food. In this struggle the unfit necessarily 
succumb and the fittest alone survive. We here recognise the celebrated 
principle of Malthus, which has caused so much discussion in Political 
Bcouoniy and which is transferred by Darwin from man to the whole 
animal kingdom (See Ch. Ill of Origin of Species). 

Thus we see that the struggle arises in various ways : a living 
creature has to struggle for self-preservation (i) against the physical 
conditions or the forces of nature, (ii) against its enemies which live and 
pre_v upon its species, and (hi) against its rival beings for food. 

t It should be remembered that, with the Darwinians, the expression 
Natural Selection is only a figure of speech; for Nature which operates 
blindly and unconsciously according to them cannot select anything in 
the proper sense of the term. , 
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ill the ..long run a breed of. animals .possessing . the .desirable 
■quality or characteristic : in a remarkable degree. ' In .order that 
■natural selection may bring 'about the. .same result,.. ;natu.ral 
selection should be rational ; in other words, there must be a 
...rational principle underlying . Nature which hrings about., pre- 
■.se,rves, accumulates and perfects certain organic characteristics 
.and thereby evolves a new species out of some old one. 

(ii) The truth of the teleological conception is corroborated 
b}’ the fact that Darwin himself frequently uses teleological 
language. 'Contrivance’ — 'beautiful contrivance’— 'curious con- 
trivance’ — 'marvellous adjustments’— such expressions recur 
■over and over again in his treatises. Here is one significant 
passage from his 'Origin of Species’: "Nature’s productions 
-are far truer in character than man’s productions ; they are 
infinitely better adapted to the most complex conditions of life, 
and plcvinly hear the stamp of a far higher workmanship/' 

In another passage which occurs in his treatise on fertilisa- 
tion of orchids, he says, "The labellum is developed into a long 
nectary in order to attract Lepidoptera, and we shall presently 
:give reasons for suspecting that the nectar is purposely so lodged 
that it can be sucked onty slowly, in order to give time for the 
‘Curious chemical quality of the viscid matter sitting hard and 
dry.’’ (p. 29). As Duke of Argyll very aptly remarks, "Darwin 
exhausts every form of words and of illustration by which 
mental purpose can be described. . . But this is not all. The 
idea of special use, as the controlling principle of construction, 
is so impressed on Mr. Darwin’s mind that, in every detail of 
structure, however singular or obscure, he has absolute faith 
Tfhat in this lies the ultimate explanation.’’ {Reign of Law, 
:pp. 39, 40). 

(iii) It appears from what has been said above that Darwin 
himself sometimes felt the necessity of teleology. But whatever 
may have been the opinion of Darwin himself, any one who 
‘Studies carefully the facts collected in the excellent treatises 
Avritten by Darwin is forced to believe in the existence of a 
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mental power wcrkiiig in Nature. . As Dr. Flint rightly ^ remarks*,, 
/'The works of Mr, Darwin are invaluable tO' the, Theologiam. 
owing to the- multitude of "'beautiful ■contrivanGes’,: and /mar-; 
velloiis adjustments’ admirably described in' them. The treatises 
on the fertilisatioii/of orchids and on insectivorous plants require- 
only to have their legitimate conclusions deduced and applied in 
order to be transformed into' treatises of Natural Theology. If' 
Paley's famous work be now sometvhat out of date, it is not. 
because Mr. Darwin and his followers have refuted it, but 
because they have brought so much to light which confirms 
its argument.” [Theism^ p. 208). 

(iv) The theory of fortuitous variations is inconsistent with: 
the biological law of 'correlation of organs/ first clearly 
explained and illustrated by the great naturalist, Cuvier. 
According to this law, "Every organized being forms a whole— a. 
peculiar system of its owm, the parts of which mutually corres- 
pond, and concur in producing the same definite action, by 
a reciprocal reaction. None of these parts can change in form 
without the others also changing, and consequently each of 
them, taken .separately, indicates and ascertains all the others. 
Thus if -the intestines of an animal are so organised as to be 
fitted for the digestion of flesh only, and that flesh recent, it is 
necessary that its jaW'S be so constructed as tO' fit them for 
devouring live prey ; its claws for .seizing and tearing it ; its 
teeth, for cutting and dividing it ; the whole system of its 
organs of motion for pursuing and overtaking it ; and its organs 
of sense for disco\’'ering it at a distance. It is even necessary 
that nature have placed in its brain the instinct necessary for 
teaching it to conceal itself, and to lay snares for its victims.” 
vStated briefly, the law rims thus : — "The organs are bound 
together by logical relations, and the form of each is determined 
by that of the others. Consequently, if a chief organ undergoes 
an important modiflcation, all the other essential organs must 
be modifled to preserve equilibrium.” 

Now, it is impossible to explain such phenomena by fortui- 
tous variations and without teleolo^gy. 
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Darwin liiiiiself admits .the truth- of the above .principle ■ in , 
■his principle of correlation of growth or correlaiive changes..; It „ 
is- enunciated by him in the following' way “The, who,le organ-, 
isation; is' so<.-. tied together^ during its grow^th and development, .- 
that when ' slight 'Variations - ill any 'one-,. part occur, and are - 
accumulated through natural selection, other parts become 
modified. (Origin of Species, Ch. V). Now, here is a fact 
which points to teleology. 

II. het us now consider the law of sexual selection as enun- 
ciated b}’- Darwin. A little reflection will show that it is 
obviously teleological in, ..'.its nature. Roughly speaking, it 
implies selection, by an individual of one sex, of an individual 
of the opposite sex having certain peculiar characteristics. 
According to Darwin, it is the female that usually selects, .so 
that we may generalh^ define sexual selection as the female’s 
selection among her suitors. In his 'Descent of Man’ Darwin 
gives a large mass of facts to establish that many peculiarities 
found in the male animals are the effects of sexual selection. 
Let us take the case of birds. Darwin says that “there is the 
severest rivalry between the males of many ‘species to attract 
females by singing. The rock-thrush of Guiana, birds of 
paradise, and some others congregate ; and successive males 
displa}^ their gorgeous plumage and perform strange antics 
before the females which, standing by as spectators, choose at 
last the most attractive partner.” (Origin of Species, p. 106). 
He believes that “female bii'ds, by selecting, during thousands 
of generations, the most melodious or beautiful males, according 
to their standard of beauty, have produced a marked effect'' 
(Ibid). In short, he supposes that “when the males and females, 
of any animal have the same general habits of life, but differ in 
structure, colour or ornament, such differences have been 
mainly caused by sexual selection operating through many 
generations.’’ Thus, according, to Darwin, many peculiarities^ 

Darwin gave a tolerably clear sketch of this principle in his ‘Origin 
of Species ^ Ch. IV; but it has been dealt with at full length in his. 
second main work ‘Descent of Man.’ 
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.found: in the . males — such as their various oriiamentatioiis, their 
00,11 tri\'anccs for producing music, their glands for emitting 
odours — have been . developed ' through , sexual selection, these 
serving only to allure or excite the females. It may be added 
here that, in Darwin^s opinion, it is the males that have generally 
been modified through sexual selection ; the advantages or the 
sui>eriorities possessed by the males have been transmitted to 
their male offspring. In a few cases, the females have been 
modified through sexual selection, the excellences possessed by 
the females being transmitted to their female offspring. 

Xow, the principle of Sexual Selection, as explained above, 
is quite consistent with Teleology. We nia\r ash the question : 
What is the cause of the instincts, tastes and the attractive 
variations spoken of by Darwin? How is it that the peculiar- 
ities in such cases are transmitted by individuals to the offspring 
of their own sex and go on accumulating from generation to 
, generation ? It aj^pears from what has been said by Darwin on 
the subject that the generic ideal is unconsciously present in the 
individuals of one sex and manifests itself in their preference 
for those individuals of the opposite sex who most nearly ap- 
proximate it. How can we explain this fact without teleology ? 
The end of Sexual Selection is the production of melodiousness, 
beauty and variation in form and colour, and the like. Can 
blind physical forces, not subservient to a Supreme Intelligence, 
be eoncei\'ed of as working toivards so essentially ideal a goal 
as beauty and melodiousness? 

III. We have vSeen above that, according to Darwin, one 
species is formed from another by the accumulation of extremely 
minute, infinitesimal or insensible variations. In other words, 
he maintains that a new species or variety is formed out of an 
old one by slow, yet continuous or incessant modifications of 
parts going on through innumerable generations. Natura non 
fecit Saltnm — 'Nature does not leap* — is a favourite aphorism 
of Darwin. Thus, according to him, evolution is exceedingly 
slow. 

Now, this Darwinian hypothesis: of infinitely small modifica- 
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tioiis,. accmiiulated by time and., fixed by , heredity, ; tlifiiigii still 
accepted by many, is gradually giving way to< another hypo- 
thesis, viz.j that of sudden i^ariatioiis or mutations. According 
to this hypothesis, a new species comes into being out of an old 
one all at once by the appearance of several new characters. In 
other words, according to this theory, the actual transition from 
species to species takes place abruptly or sudclenl}^ . and not 
slowly by imperceptible degrees. This theory, worked out by 
Naudin, Bateson, and especially bjw Hugo De Vries, has been 
accepted by a large number of biologists at the present day. It 
is believed by them that an organism cannot undergo change in 
any one essential point without being reconstructed as a whole, 
and that a new variety arises by a sudden reconstruction and. 
transition of the whole from one form to another. Thus, 
according to these thinkers, Nature does actually leap. This is 
the theory of development by ; otherwise called the 

theory of Saltatory Evohition or the theory of Halmato genesis 
and Heterogenesis. 

Which of these theories is the right one ? Now, a number 
of facts affording corroboration of the Mutation theory has 
been collected by its supporters. It is especially De Vries who 
brings forward, from his experiments and horticultural observa- 
tion, comprehensive evidence of the mutational origin of new 
species from old ones by leaps and bounds. But the attitude of 
De Vries towards Darwin is conciliatory throughout. Indeed, 
we may say with Bergson that ''p^i^kaps both the theories are 
parti}’' true,^’ {Creative Evolution, p. 67). 

But it is not necessary for us tO' take any definite side in 
this debate. It will be sufficient for us if it can be shown that 
each form of Evolutionism is quite consistent with, and, in 
fact, tends to support. Teleology. We have already shown 
that the Darwinian theory of Evolution by insensible modifica- 
tions cannot dispense wdth Teleology. We may now show that 
the theory of sudden variations or mutations requires the prin- 
ciple still more imperiously. We may say with Dr. Rudolf Otto 
that ''every one of its points yields to teleological considerations, 
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most ' obviously so , the , concrete fact of correlation: If .any' one 
were to make a theory of evolution’ decidedly from,. .the 
teleological , standpoint,, he ' would probably construct one very 
si.iiii.iar to the one which we are now considering*/^ {Nahiralism 
and Religion, p. 171). Indeed, without Teleology, it is 
impossible to explain correlation of organs and the sudden 
reconstruction and transition of the whole from one form to 
another. 

It should be borne in mind that Darwdn was not altogether 
ignorant of the facts of sudden variation, but he looked upon 
them as 'sports of nature'— as 'monstrosities' incapable of 
perpetuating themselves. Bpt many other biologists, many of 
whom were specialists in Botany, have regarded these as main 
factors in Biological evolution and have accordingly accepted 
the theory of mutation or saltatory evolution in a definite 
direction. Some facts supporting the theory are given below : 

"One Seth Wright, the proprietor of a farm on the banks of 
the Charles River in Massachusetts, possessed a flock of fifteen 
ewes and a ram of the ordinary kind. In the year 1791, one 
of the ewes presented her owner with a male lamb, differing, 
for no assignable reason, from its parents by a proportionally long 
body and shorfi bandy legs whence it w^as unable to emulate its 
relati^’■es in those sportive leaps over the neighbour's fences in 
wliich they were in the habit of indulging, much to the good 
farmer’s vexation. . . .The variety appears to have arisen in full 
force, and, as it were, per salkim : a wide and definite difference 
appearing at once between the Ancon ram and the ordinary 
sheep. It is not possible to point out any obvious reason for the 
appearance of the variety — to use a conveniently erroneous 
phrase, the variation arose spontaneously. The Ancon ram was 
retained and used for breeding, and it is interesting to note 
that its offspring were either pure Ancons or pure ordinary 
sheep. The bandy-legged variety of sheep did not proi’-e 
valuable, and has long ago become , extinct, but the history 
of its origin is interesting. 

"The oldest recorded mutation, occurred in the rather 
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coiiiiiioii garden plant, the greater 'celand,ine. In 1590, an apothe- 

in Heidelberg, '.had some .plants of celandine gTOwi,ng in liis 
:,gardeii, .when, there 'appeared among-st the ordinary specimens- 
a peGuliar new form, which had its leaves divided into very 
narrow lobes, and its petals also cut or laciniatecL The cut- 
,. .leaved' celandine breeds true from seed, and is now widely grown 
as a garden flower, but all the specimens are descended from 
the one original plant Which arose unexpectedly as a %portd 

“The importance of mutations has been eiiipliasised by Pro- 
fessor De Vries of Amsterdam, and he has made a special study 
■of the subject. In the course of much experimental work he 
was fortunate enough to find a plant which was, as it were, 
producing mutations right and left. This was the plant known 
as lyaniarck^s Kveiiing Primrose, w'hich had been accidentals^ 
introduced into Holland from America. De Vi'ies found the plant 
.growing in a deserted potato-field in 1886, and the folio wing- 
year he discovered two peculiar forms, a smooth-leaved form and 
a t.vpe with a peculiarly vshort style. De Vries removed stocks of 
these difierent types to the botanical garden at Amsterdam, and 
there proceeded to grow enormous numbers of seedlings. 
Amongst these a large number of new mutations were found — 
-a giant and a dwarf, a form with red-nerved leaves, another with 
ver 3 " broad leaves, and several others. Altogether ten perfectly 
distinct new types were discovered, all but one of which bred 
true from seed. Some of these mutations u'ere ]:>roduced many 
times, others only ver^^ rarely. 

“These examples will serve to show what we mean hy the 
term mutation. We have given a few particular instances, but 
it must not be imagined that only a limited number of cases are 
known. A great number of mutations have been described 
and maii 5 ^ of our varieties of cultivated plants and domestic 
animals have undoubtedly arisen in this way.’* (Watson). 

IV. It has been said above in p. 143, footnote, that the 
chance of the production of new; varieties out of old ones through 
fortuitous variation and Natural Selection has been mathem'a- 
ticalb" shown to be extremely small by Mr. Alfred Bennet, a 
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tlxoiigiitful writer. , Let us see how he"proceeds. ' He' takes, 
an example, a:, certain category, of butterflies, called' LeptaUs" 
whose colour is protective, because the colour makes them , like 
otlier butterflies called I thamia which, the birds avoid for their 
tainted smell, Mr. Wallace, a distinguished follower of Bar win,, 
attributes this advantage to Natural Selection. Mr. Bennet, 
proceeds to examine his theory thus : — 

'‘It is evident that to pass from their ordinarj^ to their 
protective form the Leptalis must have undergone a series of' 
gradual transformations ; and we_can hardly estimate at less 
than a thousand the number of forms that must have succeeded 
between the first deviation and the form at last observed. On 
the other hand, it is clear that the first degenerate Leptalis- 
cannot have sufficiently differed from their sisters to deceive the 
appetite of the birds interested in recognizing them under their 
disguise, and it is a moderate supposition that, during the first, 
fiftieth part of the period of supposed transformation, i.e., 
through 20 generations, the birds were not deceived. If so', the 
butterflies- not being yet preserved by their new dress, ever}^ 
reason of selection disappears, and we must regard as entirely left 
to chance the continuation of the metamorphosis. The chances- 
which this has of being realised can then be very approximately 
calculated.'' The chance of first entrance ofjthe operation of 
Natural Selection is thus computed by Bennet, after reducing 
20 generations to ten, in order to give every admissible advantage 
to the theory!', and to simplify the terms of calculation : 

“Suppose there are twenty different ways in which a Leptalis 
may vary, one only of these being in the direction ultimately 
required. The chance of any individual producing a descendant, 
ivhich will take its place in the succeeding generation, varying in 
the i-equired direction, is the chance of this operation being 
repeated in the same direction in the 2nd generation 
The chance of this occurring for ten successive generations is 

or about one in ten billions. ' Now another factor comes into 
the calculation, and that is the number of individuals among 
which this chance is distributed. Mr, Bates and Mr, Wallace- 
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agree in ' stating that, both in ^South' America and in the T^lalay 
archipelago, the imitative species are always confined to a liiiiited 
area, and ■ are always very scarce; compared' wi;th, the imitated 
species. / We will assiime that the number of individuals' of the 
imitative Leptalis ex.istiiig at any one time is one iiiillioii. The 
chance of: there being among, these '.million, a single iiidividiial 
, approaching,' the ./i/inm-k to the -extent of one-hundredth is 
foTr the chauce against it is ten millicns to 

,;GneW'7f A'..'7W 



PART III. 

Philosophy of Mind or Sour. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Introductory Rbmarks. 

§ 1. Fundamental Problems. 

We have discussed above the fundamental 
problems of matter and life. We now proceed to study 
Philosophy of Mind which starts from the results 
of Empirical Psychology (otherwise called Pheno- 
menology of Mind) and' rises from it to Rational 
Psychology (otherwise called Ontolog}^ or Metaphysics 
of Mind). The following are some of the main 
problems discussed in Philosoph}' of Mind : What is 
the real character of mental substance, soul, ego, or 
spirit ? How is soul related to matter and life ? (This 
involves the question : What is the precise relation 
between mind and the physical organism or bod}^?) 
What is the origin of consciousness which is the 
essence of mind ? Does mind grow or develop as 
the body grows ? If so, what are the conditions on 
which mental development depends ? What is the 
relation between animal mind and rational mind? 
Has the latter grown out of the former by continuous 
development? Has there been a continuous mental 
development in the human race ? What is the 
relation of the individual to the society to which he 
belongs ? What is the true function of man as a factor 
of the world-system? What is meant by moral law 
and obligation? What is the nature of the power 
which enables us to discern moral laivs and duties ?* 
and so forth. 

See p. 95. The last few problems come within the province of 
Ethics or Moral Philosophy. Here Philosophy of Mind becomes Moral 
Philosophy. 
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But before we proceed to discuss these iDroblems, 
we must know the meanings of the terms life, mind, 
.consciousness, soul, self &c. Hence — 

§ 2. Explanation of the terms life, mind, soul, 
self &e. 

I. Life. The nature of life has been cleaidy 
■explained before. (See Ch. IX). Grotath, assimi- 
lation, adaptation to circumstances, reproduction, etc. 
■constitute the distinctive characteristics of a being 
.endowed with life. We may define life as the self- 
realising energy which realises itself b^/ evolving the 
organism from within and making all its parts co- 
operate for the good of the whole. Thus life may be 
.said to be both the beginning and the end, resultant 
or product of the organism. It is the beginning of 
the organism, because it is the power which evolves 
the organism from the germ in which it is immanent. 
It is the resultant of the organism, because the 
organism is the system of means by which it ‘realises’ 
itself, i.e., completes or perfects itself, and makes itself 
a concrete reality. 

II. Mind. Mind may be roughly defined as 
something which is aware or conscious of its states 
and processes. Thus consciousness is the essence or 
differentiating attribute of mind.* 

The word ‘mind’, .however, is used in three 
. senses-—- : ; : ; 

(a) It is sometimes used as a collective term for 
conscious states and processes — i.e. — for the states and 
processes of feeling, thinking and willing in their 
various forms viewed by themselves, and without any 
reference to an underlying substance or entity. In 
other words, it is sometimes employed to mean merely 
the aggregate, sum total or series of what are called ' 

Those that believe in the existence of subconscions mental states 
define mind as something which has consciousness or at least the 
potentiality of consciotisness. 
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psychical or mental phenomena. This is the empirical 
conception of mind. 

(6) It is also used for the substance, reality or 
entit}" which feels, thinks and wills, Y’iewed apart 
from the processes of feeling, thinking and willing. In 
other words, it sometimes stands merelj’ for the mental 
substance considered apart from the mental phenomena, 
manijesiations or expressions. This is the metaphysical 
or ontological conception of mind. 

(c) It is also used for the concrete unity of mental 
entity, substance or realit}?- and its functions, processes 
or manifestations. In other words, it stands for the 
concrete reality constituted by the mental substance 
together with its conscious states and. activities in 
which it manifests itself. This is the philosophical 
conception of mind. 

It is easy to see that the last is the proper or 
adequate sense of the word ‘mind’ ; for a substance 
apart from its states and activities is a mere abstrac- 
tion without anj" real existence. 

III. Consciousness. It has been remarked above 
that consciousness is the essence or differentiating 
attribute of mind. What, then, is meant by 
consciousness ? 

Now% strictly speaking, consciousness cannot be 
defined. We know that a logical definition must be 
per genus et differentmm and- must not contain any 
synon3nn of the term defined. But we cannot give 
an}" definition of consciousness w"hich satisfies these 
conditions ; for it is an ultimate and unique fact 
which cannot be brought under a higher genus or 
class ; and e\'ery definition that we try to give 
becomes synonymous, e.g., ‘self’s awareness of itself 
and its phenomena’, ‘the knowledge which a mind 
has of its own acts, ideas and feelings’, and so forth. 
Consciousness is, in fact, sui generis (of its own kind), 
so that ive cannot explain it by likening it to any- 
thing else. It can be understood only by being 
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directly experienced. We know what consciousness is, 
because we ourselves are conscious. 

Nevertheless, as Dr. Stout remarks, confusion 
may arise if we pass the question by in this manner. 
If we cannot logically define consciousness, we should 
try to describe it as clearly as we can. Now, 
consciousness may be described in several ways. 
Thus, we may describe it (i) by using synonymous 
expressions, e.g., mind’s awareness of its own states ; 
(ii) by enumerating its constituents, factors or 
•elements, utk., thinking, feeling and willing in their 
various forms, and pointing out that these are all 
.states of consciousness, or that consciousness is their 
eommon feature ; (iii) by contrasting a conscious being 
with what is believed to be unconscious — e.g., a log 
•of wood or a piece of stone ; or, rather, by contrasting 
consciousness which is the essence, primary attribute 
•or differentium of mind with the essence, primary 
attributes or distinguishing characteristics of non- 
mental material things, extension and impenetra- 
hility (iv) by showing that consciousness implies a 
relation between a subject and an object, i.e., a 
knowing mind or self and something known. (See 

pp. 77, 78). t 

IV. Soul. By the word ‘soul’ we mean the 
mental substance. It is that which manifests itself 

Prof. Ladd describes consciousness by contrasting it with ‘uncon- 
sciousness’ in the following way : — “What we are when we are awake, 
;as contrasted with what w’-e are when we sink into a profound and 
perfectly dreamless sleep .... that is to be conscious. What we are 
less and less, as we sink gradually down into dreamless sleep, or as we 
swoon slowly away, and what we are more and more, as the noise of the 
•crowd outside tardily arouses us from our after-dinner nap, or as we 
come out of the midnight darkness of the typhoid fever-crisis, that is 
‘Consciousness.” {Psychology, p. 30). 

t It may be stated in this connection that an explicit and developed 
consciousness involves self-consciousness — i.e., the self’s consciousness of 
itself as the subject having the states and processes. A general account 
<of this will be given in the sequel. For a full account, see Psychology. 
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in the phenomena of conscious experience and gives 
unitx" and connection to them. It is the entity which 
exercises the mental powers' — ^the one common and 
abiding subject which thinks, feels and wills. It is 
the spiritual realit}i which inhabits or occupies, animates 
and controls the material body, and which uses the 
bodjr as the means of communication with the extra- 
organic world. It is otherwise called the spirit,, essential 
self or ego. (See Gh. , XVI). 



CHAPTER Xni. ■ 

Life and Consciousness. 

§ 1. Nature and relation of Life and 

Consciousness. 

We have considered above the nature of life and 
that of consciousness in a general way. We have^ 
found that growth from within or self -development bjr 
differentiation and integration of parts, assimilation 
of materials from without &c. are the distinctive 
features of a living organism, and that the power • 
of life or ‘vital power’ is, so far as we can see, a 
self-realising power or energy which manifests itself 
in the organism as a whole, making all the parts 
co-operate as means for its preservation and develop- 
ment. We have also found that consciousness (or 
at least the potentiality of consciousness) is the 
differentiating attribute of mind or a mental being, 
and that, though we cannot logically define con- ^ 
sciousness, we all know what consciousness is, • 
because, as conscious beings, we experience it within 
ourselves. 

But here a difficult question arises. What is the 
relation of life and consciousness ? Are life and ■ 
consciousness co-extensive ? In other -words, are' all 
living beings conscious ? We know that all plants ; 
and animals are living beings. Are we to suppose 
that they are all endowed with consciousness ? It is 
usually supposed that only animals (including men) 
have life as well as consciousness, and that plants 
have life, but no consciousness. “The plant lives; 
the animal* lives and feels ; man lives, feels and 

The word ^aniniaP has been used here in the sense of an animal 
lower than man; and it is often used in this sense, e,g., we speak of: 
mtimal mind as distinguished from human mind. But the word is some- 
times used in a wider sense so as to include human beings. 
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thinks.” This is the popular view. Some thinkers, 
however, are of opinion that life is always accom- 
panied by consciousness, and even plants have some 
degree of consciousness. 

What, then, is the extent of conscious life ? The 
question is still an open one. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that we cannot observe the minds of 
others in the same wa}’- as we observe our own. We 
ai'e directly aw?are of the conscious states and 
processes of our own minds • but we can know the 
existence of other minds and the conscious states 
and processes occurring in them only indirectly or 
inferentially—i.e . — -by inference from their outward 
manifestations. We know that our own conscious 
states and processes— our various ideas, feelings, 
desires— are embodied and expressed in certain 
organic and extra-organic changes — in outward looks 
and gestures, sounds, movements, actions, products; 
and when we find the same or analogous expressions 
(or at least some of them) in other beings, we infer 
that those beings have minds and conscious states 
like our own. Thus it is onhi by this indirect 
method of analogy and inference that we know that 
our fellow-men and the lower animals are conscious 
beings ; and if plants are endowed with conscious- 
ness, their conscious processes, too, must be known 
in the same way. The question, therefore, ultimately 
resolves itself into the following : Do we find in 
plants any external manifestations, expressions or signs 
of consciousness — any organic changes which vv^ould 
justify us in supposing that they have at least some 
degree of consciousness ? 

Now, the panpsychist who believes in the 
consciousness of plants argues in the following waj" : 
“In the case of man and the lower animals, we 
content ourselves with inferring analogous inner 
processes from the analogy of physical vital processes. 
Why not make the same inference here? For after 
all, a convincing proof cannot be gii^en in the former 
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ease either. A man cannot be forced by logic to 
grant the existence of psychical life to infusoria, 
worms, frogs and rabbits, if he regards the analogical 
conclusion as too uncertain. But if he admits this 
mode of inference without reserve in the latter case, 
and we all do it, there is no reason for excluding 
it in the case of plants. For plants manifestly show 
a far-reaching analogy with animals in visible vital 
processes; in nutrition, growth, cellular structure 
of elementary forms, reproduction by means of forms 
which separate from the parent organism. Develop- 
ment and death are common to both plants and 
animals. Danguage, too, universally speaks of life 
and death in plants as well as in animals. Why 
should there not be a correspondence between the 
visible and the invisible processes ? To deny that 
there is, would, to say the least, require some proof . . . 
Does not the plant turn its buds and leaves to the 
light, does it not send its roots where it finds 
nourishment, and its tendrils where it finds support? 
Does it not close up its petals at night or when 
it rains, and does it not open them in sunshine? 
Do not many plant-germs move freely about in 
water, whereas animals in the first stages of 
embryonic development betray nothing of the power 
of free locomotion possessed by the developed 

animals? The plant develops outwardly; it pushes 

to the surface ; with its thousand leaves and buds it 
•seeks the approach to light and air, while the trunk 
■or stem lignifies on the inside or becomes hollow, 
and is preserved only in so far as it is needed for 
support.” (Paulsen). 

How, then, is life related to mind, of which 
consciousness is the essence ? The different hypotheses 
that have been Suggested are indicated below. They 
will be fully discussed in the sequel. 

I. Dualism. According to this view, life and 
mind are two distinct substances, having no essential 
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connection with each other. Life belongs to the 
physical organism or body, while mind is a spiritnal 
substance, having consciousness for its diiferentium, 
introduced or located somehow in the body. 

But this Dualistic theory cannot satisfactorily 
explain the intimate connection and constant inter- 
action of body and mind. Hence the theory of Occa- 
sional Cause, worked out b 5 ’ the Cartesians. 

11. Monistic theories. According to these, life 
and mind are not two distinct substances. They are 
at bottom realty one. Under this head we have to- 
distinguish between materialistic and idealistic or 
spiritualistic monism. 

{a) Materialism. According to this view', matter 
is the ultimate reality, and life and mind are its 
products or functions. It assumes that material 
atoms and forces operating blindly and fortuitousty 
give rise to the complicated machine called the 
living organism, and mind is simply the senes of 
conscious states brought about or elicited by the- 
working of this machine (like flashes of light and 
heat). 

But the above materialistic ty^pothesis is quite 
inadequate and unscientific. Science is constrained to- 
admit that there is a wide gap or chasm between 
matter on one side and life and consciousness on the 
other. (See Chs. IX & X; also Ch. XIV). 

(b) Monistic Idealism or Spiritualism. According 
to this view, life and mind are not tw'o distinct 
substances ; they are really one and the same. What 
is called the self-conscious, thinking or rational soul 
is only a more highly developed phase, stage or form 
of the same power that manifests itself as life, 
animating the body. According to this view, life in its 
lowest form is unconscious or, rather, sub-conscious.* 
At some point in its upward development, it begins- 

Some Idealists suppose that life is always accompanied by some: 
consciousness of its changing states. See pp. 184, 185. 
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to be accompanied by consciousness. In the lowest 
phase of consciousness, there is no understanding of the 
realities— no explicit self-consciousness. It involves 
apparently a vague discrimination and feeling of the 
changing states as agreeable and disagreeable, blind 
craving and automatic self-preservation. In the 
highest form of finite consciousness, there is a clear 
consciousness of the self as distinguished from the 
not-self. At this stage the self becomes aware of its 
relations to other beings and of its own good and 
consciously attempts to realise it. 

Thus, according to this view, life and conscious 
mind are not products of the physical forces -working 
in the material body. The body is the system of means 
through which the ‘vital’ and ‘mental’ power realises 
and manifests itself. Indeed, this power which we 
designate as vital and mental is a finite reproduction 
of the ultimate power which evolves, animates and 
underlies the world-system as a whole. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Relation Between Mental and Bodily Processes. 

(The Psychicae .“Ind the Physioeogicae Series). 

Experience reveals to ns that there is a close 
connection between mind and body. Our question 
here is : How are we to explain this intimate relation 
between the two ? The different views held with 
regard to the relation of body and mind are indicated 
below. ' ■ 

I. Dualism. 

The theory of Dualism assumes that mind and 
body are two distinct substances having opposite 
attributes or qualities. Mind is a substance having 
consciousness for its essential attribute. But the body 
is material, having for its essential attributes extension, 
mobility and impenetrability. Thus, each one of these 
has its own essential attribute and is without that of 
the other; so that mind and body have nothing in 
common beyond the mere fact of being substances or 
realities. This theory of Dualism was accepted by 
Descartes and his followers known as Cartesians. It is 
also the common or popular view. 

But if mind and matter, soul and body, be thus 
opposed and distinct, having nothing in common, 
how are we to explain the intimate relation between 
the two ? How is it that changes in the one correspond 
to changes in the other? To answer this question 
Geulincx, Malebranche and other Cartesians worked out 
the theory of Occasional Cause. According to this 
theorj"-, mind and body are opposed to each other 
and cannot possibly interact or act on each other; but 
still there is a correspondence ; and the correspondence 
is brought about directly by God Himself. God is 
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everywhere present and always active, and whenever 
changes arise in the body, He makes corresponding 
sensations arise in the mind; and when a desire to move 
the body and to produce changes in the outer world 
arises in the mind, He makes a corresponding move- 
ment arise in the body. We commonly suppose that 
the changes in the one cause changes in the other, but 
that is not true. The bodily ‘affections’ or changes 
are not the causes of mental ones (sensations and ideas), 
nor are the mental volitions the causes of the bodily 
movements . They are really the occasions on which 
God exercises His causal power to produce the requisite 
effects. In the words of Prof. Schwegler, “Every 
operation that combines the outer and the inner, the 
soul and the world, is neither an effect of the spirit, 
nor of the material world, but simply an immediate 
act of God. When I exercise my volition, it is not 
from my will, but from the will of God that the 
proposed bodily motions follow. On occasion of my 
will, God moves the body ; on occasion of an affection 
of my body, God excites an idea in my mind. The one 
is but the occasional cause of the other.” {History of 
Philosophy) * 


* We have given above a general account of the Cartesian theory 
of Occasionalism. It differs from the popular theory of Inieractionlsm or 
the doctrine of reciprocal causality which assumes a reciprocal action or 
direct causal interaction between mind and body. Interactionism is an old 
commonsense doctrine and has still many advocates. It asserts that 
mind and body do actually interact or act upon each other — the body 
acts upon the mind in sensations, and ■ the mind acts upon the body 
in volitions. The body at times affects the mind; at other times the 
mind affects and controls the body, and, through it, produces some 
changes in the outer world. The mind receives stimulations from the 
body and also initiates bodily movements. But this view involves many 
difficulties. If mind and body are heterogenous, incommensurable subs- 
tances, each independent of the other, how is interaction between them 
possible? Interaction presupposes community of nature or qualitative 
likeness between the interacting things. Only the like can directly act on 
the like. Moreover, the theory is inconsistent with the Principle of Con- 
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Criticism. But the above explanation is not very 
satisfactory. To say that a being interferes every 
moment and makes mind and body correspond to each 
other is simply to conceal the difficulty. The scientific 
mind cannot long remain satisfied with the theory 
which tries to explain the relation between mind and 
body by constant and direct divine interference. Hence 
■ other theories are suggested. 

II. Monism. 

According to this, mind and body are not two 
distinct substances ; they are at bottom one. There 
are not two realities or substances as assumed by 
Dualism. There is ouZy owe substance, so that the 
duality of soul and body is only an appearance. The 
theor3^ of Monism asserts that there is no difficulty in 
understanding the relation between mind and body, for 
Ihej- are ultimately but one. 

This theory of Monism assumes three forms : — 
{a) Materialism; (&) Parallelism; (c) Idealism. 

These are separately considered below. 


servation of Knergy, (See pp* 104 & 191). It is interesting to note here 
that Descartes himself accepted Interactionism in a slightly modified 
form. According to him, mind and body act upon each other through 
the medium of the pineal gland in the brain, which is the seat of mind 
and the animal spirits. This gland, wdiich is simple in structure, is, 
in his view, the meeting point or point of contact between mind and 
body. But this view did not enable him to overcome the real difficulty, 
and there are passages in his writings containing the germs of Occa- 
sionalism, In explaining the relation between mind and body, he 
sometimes spoke of a change in the one as the occasion, but not the 
real cause, of a change in the other. Such suggestions led his followers 
to develop the theory of Occasionalism. It may be added here that, 
■since Occasionalism makes God the universal agent, it culminates in 
a kind of Pantheism. In opposition , to the above theories, Leibnitz and 
Wolff propounded the theory of Pre- established Harmony. (See p. 197). 
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[a) Materialism. 

According to this view, matter as conceived by us is 
the only ultimate reality ; and what we call mind is only 
a product, modification or function of it. Mind is only 
a series of conscious states — “a stream of conscious- 
ness ’’—arising from the working of the material bod}^. 
It is really a function or product of the organised matter 
of that part of the bod}^ which we call the brain. (See 
‘Gh. XXI, § 2; see also the author’s Principles of 
Ethics, p. 109). 

Criticism. 

The theor 3 ^ of Materialism involves many 
•difficulties. Without stating all the difficulties of 
Materialism viewed as a philosophical theory of the 
universe, we may simply indicate here the difficulties 
involved in the materialistic explanation of the relation 
•of body and mind. 

(i) The greatest difficulty of Materialism is to 
explain the origin of consciousness consistently with the 
results of science. The principle of Conservation of 
Energy as established by modern science simply implies 
that one form of phj^sical energy can be transformed 
into another form of physical energy, and never into 
anjrthing non-physical. 

In other words, the principle asserts that where 
■one form of physical energy disappears, it reappears 
in another form of physical energy without loss in 
quantit}^ How, then, can mental activity which is 
non-physical arise out of the transformation of the 
physical energy of the body and the brain? Indeed, 
the various kinds of physical energy as known to 
science are onh?- modes of motion, molecular and 
molar ; but consciousness is entirely different in kind 
from any mode of motion. 

(ii) Again, if it be true that mental activity really 
■arises through the transformation of the physical energy 
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of the brain, then, during mental work, a portion of 
the physical energy of the brain should disappear and 
there should be a diminution of brain-activity. But it 
is a faet of experience that, during mental work, the 
physical activity of the brain is increased, and not 
decreased. In the face of this fact, how can we accept 
the materialistic view that mental activity arises 
through the transformation of the physical activity of 
the brain? How, again, can the materialists explain 
the unit3- of self-consciousness consistently with their 
theoiy, seeing that the brain is composed of a plurality 
of parts? Such questions as these cannot be answered 
b\" the materialists. 

The above points have been briefly explained by 
Kulpe in the following words : ‘ ‘Materialism stands 

in contradiction to the fundamental law of modern 
physical science — the law of conservation of energy. 
The law implies that the series of physical processes 
is a closed chain in which there is no place for a new 
kind of phenomena — the psychical or mental. * 
How the effect of mentality can be produced without 
the least loss of energy upon the physical side is 
difficult to say.” 

The difficulty of explaining mind ip terms of 
matter is so great that even. Prof. Tyndall who is a 
materialist has to admit it. He says, “The passage- 
from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts 
of consciousness is unthinkable. * * The chasm 
between the two classes of phenomena will remain 
intellectual^ impassable.” 

(iii) There is also an epistemological difficulty 
inx'olved in Materialism. Matter is known only in- 
terms of mind. We know the qualities of matter only 
in terms of our sensations, and we can conceive 
matter as a substance only by extending to it the idea 
of substance which we get from our own minds. There- 
fore matter as conceived by us is, in a sense, a product 
of mind, and we should not use matter to explain mind. 
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We should rather use mind to explain the existence 
and nature of matter. In fact, the materialist is guilty 
of committing the fallacy of vicious circle; he 
explains mind in terms of matter, and matter in terms 
of mind. 

Thus we see that Materialism is not a satisfactory 
theory, and we have to consider other monistic 
theories. 

{b) Parallelism or Parallelistic Monism. Accord- 
ing to this theory which was first clearly explained 
by Spinoza, mind and matter are not two distinct 
substances ; they are only two aspects of one and the 
same substance — of a single “double-faced” reality, 
so to speak. They are reall3^ like the concave and 
convex aspects of the same curve. There is one 
ultimate substance which has two fundamental attri- 
butes — consciousness and extension; and hence, in all 
the activities or modes of that ultimate substance, 
consciousness and extension appear. For every unit 
of extension in the universe, there is a unit of 
consciousness, and vice versa. Hence, corresponding 
to our body which is an aggregate of units of extension, 
there is our mind w'hich is an aggregate of units of 
consciousness. Outwardly we appear as extended 
material bodies ; inwardly we appear as conscious 
spirits. But body and mind are not distinct substances. 
They are essentially the same substance looked at 
from different points of view. Hence there is no 
difficulty in understanding the relation of body and 
mind, for they are at bottom one. Consciousness and 
extension are correlative aspects or attributes of the 
same substance. This theory is called Parallelism, 
because, according to it, mind and matter are parallel 
manifestations of the same reality.* 


The theory of Parallelism or Parallelistic Monism, „ explained above, 
is otherwise called Psycho~phy steal Monism, Fanpsychism, Theory of a 
Double-faced Reality, Double-aspect Theory mid Modified 
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Critical Remarks. 

The theory of Parallelism is undoubtedly more 
satisfactory than the two previous theories, viz., 
Dualism and Materialism, and it has accordingly 
been accepted by a host of modern scientific thinkers. 
Dr. Paulsen, Wundt and Hoffding w'ho are great 
thinkers look upon this theory as the most satisfactory 
one. Even Kmpirical thinkers like Bain, Spencer, 
and Huxley seem inclined to accept this view. 
Spencer, for instance, says that the one ultimate 
substance which is in itself unknown and unknow'able 
manifests itself in two parallel series of phenomena, 
mental and material.* 

The theory has some advantages over Dualism and 
Materialism — e.g., (i) it explains the correspondence 
between mind and matter (by showing that they are 
the correlatii-e effects or parallel manifestations of 
one reality) ; (ii) it removes the difficulty of 
explaining the origin of mind, which is fatal to 
Materialism; (iii) it is consistent with the results of 
empirical investigation and explains the Law of 
Correlation or Concomitance as enunciated by Physio- 
logical Ps3rchology, viz., that for every state and 
process of mind there is a corresponding state and 
process of the organism. 

But though the theory has some advantages 
and has been widely accepted, it is not altogether 
satisfactory. Human mind cannot long remain 
satisfied with a theory wdiich places consciousness 
and extension, mind and matter, on the same level. 
It is extremehr difficult to adhere to the theory 
consistently and to look upon these two as merelj’ 
parallel. Hence we find in History of Philosoplu^ 
that the advocates of this view have wavered between 
Materialism and Idealism. Some have gone so far 
back as. tq fall into Materialism, others have moved 
forward to Idealism., In other words, some have 

^ This statement, however, mvolves a contradiction. See p. 83. 
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looked Upon matter as more fundamental, others 
have looked upon mind as more fundamental. 
Spencer, _ for instance, has almost fallen back into 
Materialism; for his theory of Naturalism which 
'explains mind and life in terms of material pheno- 
:mena is only Materialism in disguise. Paulsen and 
Hoff ding, again, have fallen back into Idealistic 
Monism. Thus Paulsen says, “The substance is 
conceived under two attributes, extension and 
consciousness. This proposition is then modified by 
epistemological reflections to mean that the mental 
world is the true reality, the corporeal world, its 
phenomenon and representation in our sensibility”. 
{Introduction to Philosophy, p. 232). Indeed, it is 
■difficult to prevent- Parallelism from becoming 
Idealism for the following reason : extended matter 
appears to be such only to mind, and is known only 
in terms of mind and through mind ; mind, therefore, 
is more fundamental. 

Now, since we find that mind and matter cannot 
he placed on the same level, and since Materialism 
which gives primacy to matter involves - many 
difficulties, we have next to consider Idealism which 
gives primacy to mind. 

(c) Idealism. According to Idealism,* mind is the 
niltimate reality, and matter is the product, expression 
■or manifestation of mind. It assumes that there is 
-one absolute reality which is essentially mental and 
which realises itself as a concrete self-conscious power 
by evolving the universe and retaining it within its 
•all-embracing unity. This mental power reproduces 
itself as a finite self-conscious mind in . and through 
the physical organism or body. Thus we see that the 
physical organism or body is vitally connected with 
mind ; for the physical organism is the system of means 
through which a mental power makes itself a finite, 
individual, self-conscious being. 

* By ^Idealism* we mean here Objective Idealism or Ideal-realism. 
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This' theory has several advantages over the 
pre\'ious theories, Dualism, Materialism and. 

I’arallelism. (i) Dualism assumes, as we have seen. 
above, that mind and matter are distinct substances, 
and that the material body and mind have some- 
how been put together. It finds special difficulty in 
explaining the interaction of mind and the material 
body. But Idealism has no such difficulty, for matter 
is not altogether a distinct substance — it is onl\i an 
explain the control of mind over body, for, according 
Thus Idealism fully solves the fundamental problem 
of Bpistemology. How is it that mind and matter can 
act upon each other, though apparently distinct ? How 
is knowledge of the material world possible? Because 
matter is the product of the Absolute mental power, 
finite mind, which is a reproduction or reduplication 
of the Absolute, can know matter and act upon it. This 
is the answer given by Idealism, (ii) Materialism, 
again, finds special difficult}^ in explaining the control 
of mind over the material body. If, as Materialism 
supposes, mind is an inessential and accidental product 
of the working of the material bod}!, how is it that 
mind controls the body ? But Idealism can easily 
explain the control of mind over body, for, according 
to it, the material body is only a system of means 
evolved and organised by a mental power. (Hi) Finally, 
Idealism is superior to Parallelism, inasmuch as the 
former vindicates the primacy of mind over matter. 
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NOTES. 

Note 1. Theory of Pre-estahlished Harmony, Something 
iiiay be said in this connection about the theory of pre-established 
Jiariiiony which was maintained by Eeibnitz and his followers in 
opposition tO' the Cartesian Theory of Occasional Cause. 
According to the Cartesian theory, God interferes every now 
..and then, i.e,^ whenever an occasion for interference arises. But 
-according to the theory of pre-established harmony, God has 
.established a harmonious correspondence between mind and 
body at the very beginning. God, who created minds and 
bodies, so constituted and adapted them at the outset that every 

• change in the one should correspond to a change in the other- 
sensations and volitions in the mind to movements in the body 
— SO' that mind and body have correspondence with each other, 
although there is no causal connection between them— like two 

• clocks set to the same time. A skilful mechanic may construct 
two clocks or watches in so perfect a manner that, when once 
..set to the same time, they go on keeping the same time by the 
..excellence of their internal mechanism, without requiring his 

• constant intervention. Similarly, God, at the time of creation, 
-established such a harmony between mind and body, that 
•they always correspond to each other, without requiring His 
-constant intervention. 

We see, then, that ^'the theory of pre-established harmony 
•differs from the occasionalistic system in an important point. 
The latter assumes a special divine intervention every time the 
:soul and the physical organism are to agree. God regulates the 
•soul by the body or the body by the volitions of the soul, as a 


=•= For a general account of Leibnitzian philosophy, see Chs. XX & 
XXI. According to Leibniz, the universe is composed of monads 
which are spiritual units. There is a hierarchy of monads. The body 
is a system of unconscious lower monads. The mind or soul is a 
: self-conscious 'higher monad. It may be called a ‘queen monad* — a 
dominant, ruling or central monad.. Owing to a pre-established harmony 
{brought about by God, the Monad of all monads) the soul-monad and 
Uhe monads constituting the body necessarily agree. 
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watcliniaker constantly regulates one clock by the other. 
According to Leibniz, the harmony between the movements of 
the body and the states of the soul is the effect of the Creator’s', 
perfect work, as the perpetual agreement between two well- 
constructed watches results from the skill of the mechanic who- 
has constructed them. Those wdio assume that the Creator con- 
stantly intervenes in His work, regard God as an unskilful 
watchmaker, who cannot make a perfect machine, but must 
continually repair what he has made. Not only does God 
not intervene at every moment, but He never intervenes.” 
(Weber, History of Philosophy j -p. 354). 

Note 2. Panpsychism. A few words may also be said in 
this connection . about the theory of Panpsychism. According 
to this theory which is a logical consequence of Universal. 
Parallelism, all existence is mental— the mental and material 
worlds are co-extensive. Spinoza, Fechner, Paulsen and Wundt 
are the well-known advocates of this view. Consistently with 
this view, ive have to suppose that there is mental life every- 
where. We are not to suppose that only men aiid animals have 
minds. There is mental life even in plants'"’ and inorganic 
nature. Fechner goes so far as to suppose that the earth as a 
w'hole may have the unity of consciousness. The solar system 
itself may be pervaded by one comprehensive consciousness. 
He goes on to draiv the conclusion that all consciousnesses,. 


For the panpsychists* argument in favour of the consciousness of 
plants, see pp. 184-185. It will be interesting to note here that some 
ancient Indian Philosophers believed in the consciousness of plants.. 
Mann, for instance, says,“3I?H:??^ , i-e.. These 

(plants) have inner experience or consciousness and feel pleasure and 
pain. Indeed, many Indian Idealists, believing in one universal con- 
scious life immanent in the world, would have no objection to 
Panpsych isni. It may be added here that some eminent scientists have 
accepted it, e.g., Wundt, Naegeli, Zollner. Dr. J. C. Bose of this, 
country, too, regards this view with favour. He has tried to vShow that, 
like animals, plants and metals are resportsive to electric and other- 
stimuli. It is still an open question,, however, whether such responses., 
do actually itidicate the presence of , conscious life. 
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hitman and super-human, are included in one universal conscious- 
ness or God, According to. him,- wherever -the iDrocesses. of Nature 
attain a certain amount of organisation-—!.^.— co'-ordination and 
s_vstematic unit}?', explicit consciousness springs up. F'or every 
unit of extended matter in the universe, there is a unit of con- 
sciousness ; and organisation consists in bringing the original 
units of matter into correlation with one another. in such a way 
that the many units of consciousness accompanying them may 
how together in the form of one complex and explicit conscious- 
ness (as drops of water, when put together, actually flow). We 
have, therefore, no' reason for supposing that there are no 
conscious or spiritual beings higher than man. There are 
probably higher spiritual beings who may be called 'gods' ; and 
there is the highest spiritual being, viz,, the Absolute or God 
Himself— who may be called "God of all gods’' — soul of all 
souls — self of all selves — the universal spirit or world-soul-r- 
including all consciousnesses— infra-human, human and super- 
human — within Himself. "The universe on this view is anir 
mated or spiritual both in its parts and as a whole, and the 
nature of Being is most reasonably to be conceived everywhere 
after the analogy of our own immediately experienced life. In 
this latter, feeling and appetency are more primordial elements 
than conception and reasoning, so it is fair to suppose that the 
inner life of the infra-human parts of the world is of a more 
appetitive or conative sort, whilst the Soul of the larger totals 
(the globe . which we inhabit and the starry heaven itself) , 
involving our rational souls, as it does, also knows all that our 
reason lets us know and much more besides." 

It has been said above that Dr. Paulsen is one of the most 
distinguished supporters of Panpsychism. He argues in the 
following way : ’ 

(1) We know through inference that there are psychical, 
mental or conscious processes in other beings (See p. 184). The 
question is : How far may this inference be extended ? The 
answer popularly given is this : As far as animal life extends. 
But is the animal kingdom separated from the rest of the cor- 
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poreal woiid, specially from the vegetable kingdom,, by a fixed 
boundary,, as .commonly suppo-sed ? Modern biology .recognises 
110 such sharp line of deinarcation and proves that nature makes 
no leaps. Though the animal and vegetable kingdoms differ 
very greatl^y, yet they approach each other very closely on the 
lower stages of development. There are numerous lower forms 
of life which have the characteristics, neither of true animals 
nor of true plants. A separate group, the group of protista, 
has been formed for them,, an intermediate class in which plant 
and animal characteristics meet. And if there is no sharp line 
between animal and plant worlds, and if it is assumed that 
animals do possess inner processes, ; nothing stands in the way 
of our admitting the psychical life of plants. So^ soiil-life may 
extend over the entire organic kingdom. (See pp. 184-185). 

(2) Again, likewise the organic and the inorganic bodies 
form, not two separate worlds, but a unitary whole in constant 
interaction. There is no difference in substance ; the organic 
bodies are composed of the same ingredients of which inorganic 
bodies consist. The carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen of 
which a plant or animal body consists are identical with the 
suf:stances found in inorganic constructions. 

(3) Indeed, modern biology has proved that ^organic life 
had a beginning on earth’, and that the first organisms arose 
out of inorganic elements through parentless generation. 
Physical cosmology lends support to- this view. To avoid an 
absurdity, viz., 'creation out of nothing’, it must be said that 
'an inner life was already present’ in the so-called inorganic 
particles and that it developed into higher forms. 

(4) We cannot conceive the presence of life in matter, simj)ly 
because we have already formed an arbitrary conception of it 
which is far from representing reality. Having once defined 
matter as dead and inert substance, determined from without 
through impact and pressure, we naturally find it inconceivable 
that it should possess any inner life of its own. But the facts 
supplied by modern science do- not compel us to form such a 
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concept of matter. It is becoming more and more probable 
that, corresponding to the wonderful play of physical forces 
-and movements, there is a system of inner processes, analogous- 
to that which accompanies the working of the parts in the organic 
body. 

(5) Again, there may be a more comprehensive psychical 
life than that which we experience, as there is a lower one. 
Our body, we know, is itself a part and parcel, however 
insignificant it may be, of the universe. Cannot our psychical 
life be similarly a part and parcel of a more comprehensive system 
• of consciousness— a cosmic consciousness which may pervade 
the whole universe? 

The theory of panpsychism has not been accepted by all 
modern thinkers. Dr. Marvin, for instance, though an admirer 
'Of Paulsen, does not accept panpsychism. He admits that there 
is some analogy between the physical processes of nature and 
the physical processes of the body ; but he says that from this 
it cannot be inferred that, correvSponding to the physical pro- 
cesses of nature, there are inner psychical lives. To* quote his 
own words, '^Any analogy will not do. The analogous 
property must be necessarily related to the property at issue.** 
‘‘This pole is like this man, this man walks, therefore this pole 
walks. Can we say this? Certainly not.** He concludes by 
-:saying that at the present state of our knowledge panpsychism 
must be left as an open question and that it is a problem for 
science rather than for metaphysics. Tet science of the future 
.answer the question.'^' 


Dr. Marvin admits with Fechner, Dr. Paulsen and other Idealistic 
thinkers that the whole universe is pervaded by one universal con- 
rsciousness. But he rejects the panpsycHistic view that matter has an 
inner pvSychical life. It should be borne in mind that Panpsychism 
involves hylozoism by which is meant the assumption that matter is 
^iive. (HyZe= matter, Zoon-a living being). It may be added here 
that Prof. William James favours Panpsychism. For an account of his 
'view., see Note on Pluralism in Philosophy of God. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Mental Evolution OR Development. 

§ 1. Questions in voived. 

The question to be discussed in this chapter' 
is : Does the principle of evolution or development, 
apply to mind? Is mental evolution an established, 
fact ? 

Now, the question of mental evolution involves- 
three subordinate questions — 

I. The question of development of the individual' 
mind. 

II. The question of mental development in the- 
human race. 

III. The question of mental development in the. 
animal kingdom as a whole. 

These are to be considered separately. 

§ 2. Development of mind in the individual. 

The question how the mind of every individual 
is gradually de\’eloped from birth to maturity is 
psychological and is fully discussed in every treatise 
on Ps\^chology. We may here simply indicate the 
general conditions which determine the development of 
e\-er_Y individual mind. 

Now, it is a fact of experience that the mind of 
ei'er}!- individual develops by a differentiation and' 
integi'ation of powers or . capacities from within. 
There is a considerable difference between the mind 
of an infant and that of a full-grown adult. But the 
difference between the two is one of degree only. 
The child becomes a full-grown adult mentally and 
physically by passing through a continuous process 
of psycho-physical development. As the bod\’' of an 
individual is gradually developed, so is his mind. 
We ha’i'e, therefore, to consider the general conditiona 
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and forces which co-operate as factors in bringing 
about the development of the individual mind. The 
conditions fall under two heads, {a) internal and 
(b) external. 

(a) The internal conditions include certain funda- 
mental mental capabilities and peculiarities with 
which the individual is born and also the tendencies 
or dispositions inherited by him from his ancestors. 
It is a well-known fact that certain tendencies or dis- 
positions to think, feel and act in particular ways are 
inherited from the ancestors bv?- ever}^ individual 
along with certain peculiarities of the neri ous struc- 
ture. 

(h) External conditions. These include ; (1) The 
influence of physical environment, and (2) the influence 
of social environment. By physical environment 
we mean the natural surroundings — the outward 
circumstances in the midst of which the indivi- 
dual is born and brought up. These act on the 
physical organism, and, through it, on the mind, and 
thus determine (to some extent at least) the mental 
development of the individual. The influence of social 
environment is a more important condition. Now, 
social influence may be (i) designed or (ii) undesigned. 
As an example of the former we may take the 
influence of training and moral and legal control; as 
an example of the latter we may take the silent 
influence of example. (See Ch. XVII, Individual and 
Society). 

§ 3. Mental development in the human race. 

We have next to consider briefly the question of 
the development of mind in the human race from the 
earliest condition down to the present. The details 
belong to Anthropology and Sociology. It is now 
generally believed that there is such a thing as 
mental evolution of the race, just as there is mental 
evolution of the individual. It is supposed now-a- 
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daj’S that the civilised races were not created all on 
a sudden by God Almighty. Histor}^ tells us that 
at a very remote period even the races which are now 
the most enlightened lived in very low intellectual 
and moral conditions and have attained their present 
condition through a process of continuous development. 
The refined manners and customs, the enlightened 
forms of Government, the higher religious conceptions 
that we find to be prevalent among the civilised races 
are the accumulated results of a long process of 
evolution. Thus we find that the civilisation of the 
da 3 ’ has been brought about in the course of ages. It 
maj? be stated in this connection that there has been 
sufficient mental development only in some branches of 
the human race, such as the advanced Aryan, Semitic 
and Mongolian races. There are savage tribes even 
at the present daji, e.g., the Fuegians and the 
African Bushmen. The conditions of the develop- 
ment of a race are three — (1) the natural genius of 
the race; (2) the influence of physical environment; 
(3) intercourse with civilised races. Let us tonsider 
them separately. 

(1) Natural genius or capabilities ‘of the race. 
This must be admitted, for we sometimes find that one 
race becomes more civilised than another, though other 
■conditions are the same. Thus, in India the Aryan 
Hindus and the Non-Aryan aboriginal tribes have 
lived side by side for ages, under the same physical 
conditions, j^et the Hindus attained very early a high 
degree of civilisation, while most of the aboriginal 
tribes have remained in a backward or less dei'eloped 
condition down to the present day.^ Again, the 


It should be remembered that all the aboriginal tribes of India are 
not equally uncivilised; some are more polished and progressive than 
others. It is believed iiow-a-days that some of the Non-Aryan Dravidian 
tribes had a civilisation of their own before the advent of the .Aryans. 
Indeed, it is probable that the later Hindu civilisation was the result 
of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian cultures. A full discussion of 
-this problem lies beyond the scope, of the present treatise. 
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Non-Aryan races that inhabited Europe and America 
before the arrival of the Aryans did not advance in 
mental power, while the Ar 3 mns have made remarkable 
progress.* • 

{Qi) Influence of physical environment. 

It is a well-known fact that the civilisation of a 
people is affected to some extent at least b}" the 
physical environment which includes the climatL soil 
and products of the country, and the character and 
abundance or scarcity of the means of sustenance. 
These conditions influence mental development in the 
following ways: — (i) they call forth some latent 
or potential capacities of mind and suppress others ; 
(ii) they promote or hinder directly the development 
of the bod}'' and thereb}'' indirectly that of mind. Thus 
it is generally believed that the mental characteristics 
of the Negroes, the Esquimaux, and the different 
races of India and Europe have been determined 
to some extent by the natural or physical influences 
to whdich these peoples have been exposed for 
ages.f 

(3) Intercourse with civilised races. It cannot be 
denied that this is an important condition and promotes 
the civilisation of a people, A glance at the Japanese 
civilisation will make it clear. In former times, the 
civilisation of the Japanese was greatly influenced by 
the civilisations of China and India ; and the remark- 
able progress made by them in recent years is due 
mainl}’ to intercourse with the enlightened races of 
Europe and America. | 

Some of the native tribes of America (e.g,, the Mexicans and the 
Peruvians) had already made considerable progress when first visited 
by the Europeans. 

t See Pritchard's 'Physical History of Mankind' and Buckle's ‘History 
of Human Civilisation’. Read also , the Bengali treatise 1%^’' 

by the late Babu Praphulla Chandra Banerji. 

+ It may be pointed out in this connection that contact with civilised 
races is sometimes highly injurious to savages. Sucli contact sometimes 
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It has been supposed by some writers {e.g., 
Archbishop Whately) that man came into the world 
as a civilised being and that the savages of the present 
day are the degraded descendants of civilised human 
beings. In other words, it has been supposed by them 
that the earliest human beings were highly civilised 
and that some branches of the human race have 
degenerated, while others have remained civilised. 
But there is hardh;' au}^ evidence in' favour of this 
view. It is true that some ancient civilised nations 
have fallen awaji in civilisation to some extent, but 
there is no evidence that any nation has lapsed 
into utter barbarism. On the other hand, there is 
abundant evidence that all civilised nations were once 
barbarous or at least far less advanced than what 
they are now. “The evidence that the modern 
civilised nations are the descendants of barbarians 
consists, on the one side, of clear traces of their 
former low condition in still existing customs, beliefs, 
languages, &c. ; and, on the other side, of proofs that 
savages are independently able to raise themselves a 
few steps in the scale of civilisation, and have actually 
thus risen . ” 

§ 4. Mental evolution in the animal kingdom as 
a whole ; Nature and Origin of reason. 

Finally, we have to consider the question whether 
there has been one continuous development of mind 
in the animal kingdom, from the most elementary 


leads to their gradual decrease and ultimate extinction, even if they 
are well treated by the civilised immigrants. ^ ‘The breath of civilisa- 
tion seems to be poisonous to them.^’ The truth of this remark will be 
evident if we consider the condition of the Maories of New Zealand, the 
natives of Sandwich Island and some other barbarous tribes. The causes 
of this phenomenon are highly complex and partly obscure. “The most 
potent of ail the causes of extihctidn , appears in many cases to be 
lessened fertility and ill health , especially amongst the children, arising 
from changed conditions of life, notwithstanding that the new condi- 
tions may not be injurious in thtoselves,*^ (Darwin's Descent of Man). 
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forms 'oi consciousness present in tlie lowest species 
of animals up to the highest form of rational life found 
in the enlightened races of mankind. This problem 
of the continuity of mental development in the animal 
world involves that of the relation of animal mind 
to rational mind. The question arises: Has the 
rational mind of man grown, by slow yet continuous 
modifications, out of the lower forms of animal mind ? 
Darwin in his well-known treatise entitled “Descent 
•of Man’ ’ tries to show that the physical organism as 
well as the rational mind of man have arisen by 
a continuous process of development out of the 
physical organism and mental life of the lowest species 
of animals. But this theory has not been accepted 
even by all evolutionists. Some say that the physical 
organism of man has developed by continuous modifica- 
tions out of the organisms of lower animals ; but they 
maintain that the rational mind of man is entirely 
different in kind from the minds of lower animals, so 
that there has been no transition from animal mind to 
rational mind.* 

How, then, are we to answer the question stated 
above? Are we to suppose, with the Darwinians, that 
the rational human mind, as it is at present, has been 
derived by a continuous process of development from 
such mind as we see in low'er animals ? To answer 
this question we have to consider the nature of reason; 
for we know that reason or rationality is the 
differentiating attribute of human mind. What, then, 
is the nature of reason ? Reason means intelligence — ■ 
the entire group of intellectual faculties from per- 
ception, internal and external, to conception and 
reasoning or inference. It thus includes (1) the power 
of understanding the self as a reality having the 


Bveii Mr. Wallace who is an advocate of the theory of biological 
evolution as propounded by , Darwin asserts , that the higher faculties of 
man develop under higher laws and that the theory of evolution, rightly 
understood, ^"lends a decided support to :a belief in the spiritual nature 
of man.*’ ' ■ - ■ ' 
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conscious states and processes; (2) the power of 
understanding the external world as the ground of the 
sensations • (3) the power of ‘looking before and after, ’ 
i.e., remembering the past and anticipating the future 
and thus the power of adaptation to new circumstances ; 
and (4) the power of judging what is good or desirable 
for the self and regulating the actions , so as to realise 
what is good. In other w'ords, reason includes, among 
other elements, the powers of fore-seeing, judging, 
self-adapting and co-ordinating. But to say that reason 
involves so much is equivalent to saying that it 
includes the power of elaboration or logical thought, 
i.e., the power of forming concepts out of the materials 
supplied by perceptions and using them as means of 
advancing knowledge from the sphere of the known 
to what was hitherto unknown, i.e., the power of 
extending knowledge from the j^resent to what is past, 
distant and future. 

Now, it is generally admitted that lower animals 
do not possess reason in the above sense. Their 
actions are reflex, instinctive and spontaneous ones 
which are apparently non-rational. Hence the ques- 
tion to be discussed us is essentially this : Is there 
any possibility of transition from the non-rational, 
random or spontaneous, reflex, and instinctive acti- 
vities (as found in lower animals) to the rational, 
regulated, deliberate, intentional activities as dis- 
played by men ? In other words, can it be shown, 
■with scientific accuracy, that non-rational actions 
such as have been mentioned above can rise, by 
an unbroken process of development, into rational 
actions ? Does the higher and rational form of conduct; 
or action arise out of the lo'y^er forms by a continuous 
process of development, so that there is nothing 
in the higher that was not present in a simpler 
and implicit form in the lower, and rational action is 
onlji a more complex and refined form of automatic- 
action, spontaneous, reflex or instinctive ? We should, 
therefore, consider briefly the nature of each of 
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the above forms of non-rational action and see 
whether any of them can be developed into rational 
conduct.'^ 

(i) Reflex action. A reflex action means antomatic 
response to sensory stimulation from outside. Now, 
when such reflex actions are repeated, they tend to 
become more automatic or mechanical. Thus, there 
can be no jiassage from reflex actions to voluntary or 
rational ones. 

(ii) Instinctive action. 

An instinct is an untaught aptitude beneficial to 
the individual and the species. An instinctive act 
is a marvellous adjustment or adaptation of means to 
some unforeseen or unanticipated, definite end. As 
Prof. Dewey says, it is “one to which the individual 
feels himself impelled without knowing the end to 
be accomplished, yet with ability to select the proper 
means for its attainment.” Instinctive tendencies 
are found most explicitly in lower animals and are 
specially expressed in the activities displa3ied by them 
in seeking food, in self-defence and attack of enemies, 
in the construction of dwellings, in making provision 
for the young, &c. Though instincti^^e tendencies are 
not wanting in man, yet in him they are concealed or 
transfomed by reason to a great extent. In human 
life spontaneous, reflex and instinctive tendencies 
predominate at the beginning. 

Now, is there any possibility of transition or any 
passage from instinct to reason ?f There seems to be 
no passage from instinct to reason or intelligence, for 

For a general account of the different classes of non-rational or 
non-voluntary actions, see the author’s Principles of Ethics, 16th edition, 
Appendix B. See also any text-book of Psychology. 

f *‘vSome think that instinct rises gradually into reason and point 
to such creatures as the beaver, the . dog and the elephant as not only 
highly endowed with instincts, but as examples at the same time of 
instinct rising into reason. Others think that instinct and reason ate 
opposed to each other, being in fact movements in opposite directions, 
so that there is no possible passage from the one to the other. Indeed, 
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instinctive actions are complete and sufficient in 
themselves for the wants of the creature and leave 
no room for further development. Indeed, instinct and 
reason or intelligence seem to be quite opposed to 
each other ; for instinct adapts a creature to a parti- 
cular set of circumstances ; the creature becomes quite 
helpless, if any change is made in the circumstances. 
But reason means the power of adapting oneself to 
new circumstances— the power of learning new 
things and of judging what is desirable under the 
peculiar circumstances and devising means for its 
attainment. The view that instinct is not gradually 
developed into reason appears to be proved by the fact 
that the creatures in which instinct is most highh>' 
developed are the lowest in reason or the power of 
learning new things and maintaining themselves under 
new circumstances. 

(iii) Finallj', we should consider whether rational 
conduct can grow out of spontaneous or random action. 
Some thinkers hold that this is possible. 

Thus, it is argued by Dr. Bain and his followers 
that when a spontaneous action gives rise by chance 
to a consequence which is beneficial and pleasurable to 
the creature, an association necessarilj^ takes place 
between the traces left by the action and the result ; 
and thus, through the revival of the pleasurable result 
in idea, a revival of the idea of the action itself takes 
place in the mind by force of association, and the 


the creatures most highly endowed with instincts properly so called are 
insects, and these, as experiment shows, are very low in intelligence 
or power of adapting themselves to new circumstances. Instinct, when 
perfect, is complete in itself; it makes the creature’s powders to be 
exactly fitted to all ordinary needs, so that it has no motive to acquire 
anything more; and the unvarying character of instinctive actions makes 
it impossible to do so. Instinct is like a ‘blind alley’ wfith entry at one 
end, but no exit at the other. There seems, therefore, to be no passage 
from instinct to reason.” (Analytical Psychology by Prof. H. Stephen, 
third edition, p. 505). 
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action is spontaneously repeated, leading to a similar 
pleasurable consequence. Suppose A is a spontaneous 
action leading by cbance to the pleasurable conse- 
.quence X. These will leave traces or vestiges of them- 
selves in the mind, which will be associated with 
■each other and be capable of being revived as ideas. 
Tet these traces be called a and x. Now, if somehow, 
.s; (the trace of the pleasurable consequence X) is 
'revived in idea, it will revive a (the idea of the action 
A) by the force of association ; and thus the action A 
will be repeated, producing actually X, the pleasur- 
able consequence. Here, then, we find the beginning 
or germ of voluntary or rational action — the first step, 
so to speak, in its growth; for we find here that 
the idea of an end or consequence (^t;) suggests the 
idea (a) of an action (A) necessary for its own 
realisation. 

But this is not all. In the course of experience 
many spontaneous acts will be performed, and these 
will lead to pleasurable or painful consequences. Thus, 
as experience advances, the mind will be filled 
with ideas of pleasurable and painful consequences ; 
and the result will be that there will be something like 
conflict of impulses or desires. Herein we find the 
beginning of deliberation, reflection or judgment which 
is an essential element in the rational conduct 
of man. 

Criticism. It is easy to see that the supporters of 
the above theory introduce reason surreptitiously 
instead of explaining its origin— -they tacitly assume 
reason as already existent instead of showing, with 
scientific precision, how rational conduct can arise out 
of non-rational, spontaneous action. A mere passive 
accumulation and association of sensations and ideas 
cannot originate that power of active interpretation, 
judgment, anticipation and self-adaptation in which 
reason consists. Development of reason presupposes 
the previous existence of reason in an implicit or 
-potential form. 
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Concluding Remarks. It appears from the above 
that reason marks a new beginning. How, then, are 
we to explain the origin of reason ? Are we to fall 
back on the theory of special creation? Or, can we 
explain the origin of reason consistently with the 
theory of evolution in some form? What, again, is 
the origin of instinct? In reply to such questions it 
may be said that it is not necessary for us to return 
to the theorj? of special creation. We have already 
accepted the theory of teleological evolution (see 
pp. 130-149); and it is possible to explain the origin 
of instinct and reason most adequately with this 
theory. 

According to it, there is one Universal Reason — 
one immanent mental power— which guides the course 
of evolution and gives all beings their existence and 
mutual relation. It is this Universal Reason 
which brings about the extremely complex adaptations 
of means to results which constitute Nature, 
organic and inorganic. It is this power which oi'ganises 
the physical structures of living beings, makes 
animals perform their instinctive actions for 
their self-preservation and the preservation of their 
species, and reproduces itself finitelj'- in the reason of 
man.* 

Thus, according to this view, there has been an 
evolution of rational mind, though' that evolution has 


Prof. H. Stephen distinguishes clearly between the operation of 
reason in Nature and that in man in the following words : 

“Reason operates indeed in physical nature, in oi'ganic development 
and life, and in instinct; but physical processes, plants and animals, 
are not conscious of the reason working in them and determining their 
actions. This reason does not belong to them; they know nothing* 
about it; they are only its instruments. In man, on the contrary, the 

reason which regulates his actions is his own In him the reason 

which operates in nature becomes individualised or reproduced, and be 
is conscious of it as the essence of his own self. He is a finite reproduc- 
tion of the Absolute.^’ (Problems of Metaphysic, fifth edition, p. 269). 
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been guided by a supreme mental power. But this 
view does not necessarity impty that rational mind 
has arisen out of non-rational animal mind by a 
continuous process of development or modification. We 
may quite reasonably suppose that the evolution of 
rational mind is an instance of what is called ‘saltatory 
evolution or development by mutation’ — i.e.y evolution 
by sudden variation and transition from one stage to 
another. (See pp. 173-176, Note on Biological Evolu- 
tion). As Dr. H. Stephen very aptly remarks, “This 
view makes it easier to understand that the appearance 
of reason may be a new and even sudden beginning so 
far as individual minds are concerned — a turning aside 
of the evolving activity into a new channel and new 
direction.’’ (Pro of Metaphysic, fifth edition, 
p. 270). 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Nature OF Soul : Empirical and Noumenal Self. 

§ 1 . Meaning of soul and self. Nature of self- 
consciousness. 

By the word ‘sour we mean the mental suhstance/ 
entity or reality which underlies and unifies the 
phenomena of consciousness and manifests itself in 
them — which animates the physical organism and uses 
it as the means of communicating with the external 
world. The essential reality which underlies and 
connects together all the successive states and processes 
of conscious life is otherwise called the self, ego or 
spirit. (Seep. 182). 

The principal hj^potheses as to the relation of 
soul and body have already been indicated. (See 
Ch. XIV). 

It should be borne in mind that an explicit, 
normal and fully developed consciousness'*' involves 
self-consciousness. By this is meant the self’s aware- 
ness of itself as the one abiding subject which has 
the successive states and processes of consciousness. It 
is a fact of experience that, in thinking, feeling and 
willing, we are conscious of ourselves as thinking, 
feeling and willing; we are conscious of the successive 
states as our own. We have the irresistible conscious- 
ness or conviction that it is we who are thinking, feel- 
ing and willing; and when remembering our past 
experiences, we recognise them as our own and 
ourselves as having been the subjects of them in the 
past. 

It is easy to see that self-consciousness as 
explained above includes a consciousness of personal 

* In such a consciousness* the element of self-consciousness is always 
present more or less. It may be faint in degree, but it can never be- 
altogether absent. 
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identity. In remembering its past states and pro- 
cesses,^ the self knows ■ itself as having experienced 
them in the past. It thus becomes aware of its own 
permanence, continuity, identity or unity in the 
midst of change and diversity — it knows itself as one 
and the same individual or person experiencing 
many states. 

Thus the self recognises itself in its own conscious- 
ness as one and the same individual or person mani- 
festing itself in a connected system of states and 
activities in time ; and the philosophical importance 
of self-consciousness consists in this that it is the 
source of the ideas of substantiality ■ and causality ; 
for, as pointed out above, in self-consciousness the 
self is clearly and directly or intuitively aware of 
itself as one abiding or persisting agent. (See p. 60 
and p. 64). It may also be added in this connection 
that in self-consciousness empirical knowledge and 
metaphysical knowledge meet and coincide ; for here we 
are at once and most directly conscious of a reality and 
its manifestation. 

§ 2. Different uses of the word ‘self’. 

We have given above the most adequate sense of 
the word ‘self’. But this word has been used in several 
different senses. It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
briefly the different uses of it. 

(a) Noiimenal self. 

By the expression ‘noumenal self’ is meant the 
essential mental reality or substance (otherwise 
called the ego, soul or spirit) which is the unifying 
principle of the different conscious states and activi- 
ties— the one abiding subject which thinks, feels and 
wills. The correctness of this conception of self or ego 
cannot be denied ; for the states and processes of 
consciousness are but empty abstractions apart from 
. the reality underlying and supporting them and 
manifesting itself through them. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the concrete reality called the 
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self or ego is constituted by the mental substance or 
conscious subject together with the conscious states 
and processes. 

{b) Empirical self or self as phenomenal. By this 
is meant the aggregate, sum total or series of what 
are called the mental or psychical phenomena or 
experiences— i.e.— -the conscious states and processes 
of thinking, feeling and willing in their various forms, 
viewed apart from the substance, reality or subject 
which has or experiences them. The states and 
processes of consciousness are said to constitute the 
empirical constituents or phenomena of the self, 
because these alone enter into experience— i.e. — can be 
observed and (to some extent at least) experimented 
upon, and it is only in and through them that the self 
manifests itself to itself.* 

It is generally admitted by modern Psychologists (whether they are 
empiricists or not) that Psychology as the science of mind should be 
purely empirical or experiential, i.e,, should be a study of the empirical 
or phenomenal self only, as distinguished from the noumenal self. In 
other words, according to them, Psychology should deal only with mental 
phenomena or states and processes of consciousness and aim at ascertain- 
ing their composition, relations, conditions and laws, without at all 
taking into account the subject or reality which has them. Sciences, they 
say, should treat of phenomena or facts of experience only and keep 
clear of Ontology or Metaphysics which deals with the realities; and if 
Psychology be a science, it must avoid all reference to self as a reality. 

But this is an exaggeration. It is true, no doubt, that Psychology 
as the science of mind is essentially an enquiry into the composition, 
connection and laws of conscious experiences or mental phenomena ; but 
still it cannot be made wholly empirical; for it is impossible to explain 
the relations of conscious states and the unity of the conscious life as a 
whole, if all reference to self as a reality be dropped. Indeed, the reality 
of the seif is a fact of inner experience; for all explicit consciousness 
or experience involves a consciousness of the self as the experiencing 
subject or reality. (See pp. 214-215). 

And it may be safely asserted that Psychology is not wholly on the 
same line and level with the natural sciences, for natural phenomena 
which constitute the subject-matter of the natural sciences are kiiowm 
only ill terms of or through the medium of consciousness which 
constitutes the subject-matter of Psychology.. 
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(c) Individual self and social -self. 

The word ‘individual’ literally means “not 
•divisible’’ — “a reality which cannot be divided.’’ 
Hence it has come to mean “anything subsisting as 
one’’— “a single being or reality.” By the expression 
“an individual self’’ we mean “a self or ego existing 
and recognising itself as a single individual reality or 
personal being and distinguishing itself from other 
beings’’. Every personal being - is aware of himself 
as a single individual, as an abiding reality existing 
and manifesting himself continuously through a long 
series of conscious states and processes— ideas, feelings 
and volitions ; and he clearly distinguishes himself 
from other personal beings, because his feelings, ideas 
&c. are peculiarly his own, and other persons cannot 
directty feel his feelings or think his thoughts as he 
himself feels or thinks them . His self, therefore, may 
be said to be an ‘individual self’. 

The expression “social self’ is figurative. All 
persons with whom, we have feelings and interests in 
common— all included within the range of our 
sympathy — ^may be said to constitute our social self as 
distinguished from our individual self. 

§ 3. Empirical conception of self carried to 
an extreme. (Sceptical theory of mind) . 

We have distinguished above between the ‘empiri- 
cal self’ and the ‘noumenal self’, or rather between 
the empirical or phenomenal and noumenal or 
substantial aspects of the self, for self as a concrete 
reality is constituted by both. But there are certain 
thinkers known as extreme empiricists, sceptics and 
agnostics who maintain that the above distinction 
is neither reasonable nor necessary and that the 
so-called empirical self is really the whole of the 
self as. known to us. In other words, according to 
them, mind or self is simply a series or succession 
of conscious states and processes which exist by 
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tliemselves and require nothing else, no substance t6' 
support, unify and co-ordinate them. The so-called 
self or ego is neither simple nor identical, but merely 
an ever-changing series, a complex collection of 
conscious states or experiences. This theory is called 
the doctrine of Psychological Atomism, because,, 
according to it, the relation of the units of conscious- 
ness to the whole self is much the same as the 
relation of material; atoms to the material universe. 
As the material world is built up by, or is an aggre- 
gate of, material atoms connected together by the 
force of gravitation and other cohesive forces, so the 
self or the ps^’chical world is built up by, or is an 
aggregate of, units of consciousness (sensations and 
ideas) connected together by the forces of association.. 
We speak, indeed, of the self as something which 
experiences or has the different states of conscious- 
ness ; but the more correct statement would be that 
the self is the different states themselves. We know 
nothing of any essential self, not ^ even its existence; 
all that we know are the conscious states themselves, 
and it is they that constitute the self (if the word ‘self’' 
has any meaning). Take away the conscious states, 
and nothing is left. There is no consciousness of the 
substance of mind as something distinct from the states. 
The existence of an abiding, pure, substantial self is 
only a figment of imagination — a fiction of Meta- 
physics. It is only an abstract idea, fallaciously 
substantialised. 

This is the sum and substance of the sceptical 
theory of self as propounded by Hume, Mill and their 
followers.* The same sceptical view seems to underlie 

“No man is anything more than a collection of different percep- 
tions which succeed each other with inconceivable rapidity and are in 
perpetual flux and movement If any one, upon careful and un- 

prejudiced reflection, thinks he has a different notion of himself, T must 
confess I can reason no longer with, him/’ (Hume, Human Nature). 

Mind is “nothing but the series of,, sensations and internal feelings 
as they actually occur, wdth addition oi possibilities of feeling’ 
(Mill, Examination of Hamilton, Ch. XII). , ' 
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the psychological system of W. James, a well-known 
modern psychologist and philosopher. According to 
him, “mind or self is a stream of consciousness. 

Criticism, 

(i) The most serious charge against the scejitical, 
agnostic or sensationistic theory of self is that it 
involves the fallacy of substantialising abstractions. 
Having abolished every other substance, the sceptics 
make the states themselves to be substances ; but it is 
easy to see that the states and processes apart from the 
realit3r which has them are empty abstractions. We 
cannot at all think of feeling without assuming some- 
thing that feels, nor of thinking and willing without 
assuming something that thinks and wills, nor of the 
sensations as such without the ideas of a sensitive mind 
as their subject and the objective ivorld as their 
ground. Nevertheless, the sceptics or the extreme 
empiricists speak of the mental states as if they were 
themselves substances . Thus , J . S . Mill speaks of 
one mental state as knowing another. He speaks of 
“a series of feelings as being aware of itself as a series,, 
and as past and future.” Prof. William James saj’S, 
again, that “the thoughts themselves are the thinkers”, 
and so on. But a statement of this kind is simply an 
abuse of words. How can one feeling or idea, know 
itself and other feelings or ideas and its relations to 
them ? How can ope state understand itself as before 
or after another? How can a series of separate states 
know itself as a series — i.e . — as a whole and the 
separate states included in it? The relations of the 
states can be understood only by a thinking principle 
which is present in all the states, and is therefore 
able to think them all in their relations to one 

“The consciousness of self involves a stream of thought, each part 
of which as ‘I’ can remember those which went before, know^ the things 
they know, and care paramountly for certain ones among them as hue’ 

and appropriate to these the rest, The provisional hypothesis which 

we have accepted here must be the final word; the thoughts themselves, 
are the thinkers.'^ (W. James, Text-book of Psychology, pp. 215-216)., 
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another. Indeed, on the empirical hypothesis, memory 
of the past and anticipation of the future become 
vvholi_v inexplicable. 

(ii) The empirical theory ignores the evidence 
of self-consciousness or inner experience. The self is 
clearly conscious of itself as a ‘unity in plurality’. It 
is directly aware of itself as a single abiding subject 
which thinks, feels and wills— as something which 
undergoes and experiences changes of state and 
endures through them all. Thus the unity, reality 
and personal identity of the self must be viewed as 
a fact of experience ; yet, strangely enough, the 
sceptical theorj’, while pretending to be ‘experiential’, 
ignores this. 

(iii) The empirical theory in its extreme form 
makes knowledge impossible ; for knowledge as 
understood by us implies hot only the existence of 
conscious states, but also a subject ivhich experiences 
the states and the objective things revealed by them. 
Indeed, if we know nothing of any reality, but only 
sensations, feelings and ideas, how is it possible to 
distinguish mind and matter ? Let us examine the 
view of J. S. Mill, one of the most distinguished 
champions of this theory. According to him, matter 
is the permanent possibility of sensations, and mind 
is the’ series of conscious states (sensations, feelings, 
ideas). But the series, he admits, is not continuous. 
It is often interrupted by periods of unconsciousness — 
e.g., the time of sleep. Does mind, then, cease to 
exist in the interval ? No, says he ; it may be 
said still to exist as a continuous ‘possibility’ of 
conscious experiences (sensations and feelings). We 
here reach the core of the system. Matter is a 
continuous possibility of sensations, and mind is a 
continuous series and possibilit^r of sensations and 
other states. Thus we get two ‘possibilities’. How, 
then, are mind and matter to be distinguished? 
Surely, then, the whole subject of knowledge ends 
in confusion here. Mill maintains the semblance of 
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Gonsistency only by tacitly assuming ‘the common 
sense view’ of mind and matter. (See p. 60). 

(iv) The weakness of the empirical theory is so 
obvious that even J . S . Mill is constrained to admit 
it. There is something paradoxical, he says, in the 
supposition that a series of separate conscious states 
can know itself as a series— f.e.— as a whole. Here 
is a passage from Mill’s ‘Examination of Hamilton’s 
Philosophy’: “If we speak of the mind as a series 
of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement 
by calling it a series of feelings which is aware of 
itself as past and future ; and we are reduced to the: 
alternative of believing that the mind or ego is some- 
thing different from any series ' of feelings or of 
possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox, that 
something which, ex hypothesi, is but a series of 
feelings can be aware of itself as a series.” (pp. 212, 
213). But though Mill acknowledges the paradoxical 
character of the empirical conception of mind, yet, 
as a consistent empiricist, he accepts it. Neverthe- 
less, everywhere he tacitly assumes the substantiality 
of mind — that is to say, the view that mind, self 
or ego is something which has the feelings. In one 
place he declares that sensations and ideas involve 
“belief in something more than their own existence.” 
Elsewhere he says that “there is a bond of some 
sort among all the parts of the series which makes us 
say that thej^ were the feelings of the same person 
throughout, and this bond to me constitutes my ego.” 
But this is virtually equivalent to adrnitting all that 
is claimed by us as revealed in our self-consciousness. 

§ 4, Nature of human soul. Concluding Remarks. 

We have examined above the different theories of 
self. It is necessary now to put together the results of 
our enquiry. Now, with regard to mental substance, 
soul, self or ego, two questions may be considered : — 

(i) What and how much does consciousness 
directly reveal regarding the na;ture of the self? In, 
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Other words, what are we directly aware of about our 
self? 

(ii) What can we know indirectly or infer entially 
regarding it ? 

I. Nature of soul or self as directly revealed in 
consciousness. The self is clearly conscious of itself 
as a Tinity in plurality’— as a single indiyidual 

manifesting itself in a plurality of states and 
activities — as one and the same being, of which the 
past as well as the present states and activities are 
functions. In other words, the self is aware of itself 
as a single, abiding subject having many states and 
processes — as something which undergoes changes 
of state and endures through them all. This is 

equivalent to saying that the self is conscious of itself 
as a reality or substance of which the conscious 

states and processes are the changing manifestations 
in time ; for a substance is defined as something 

permanent in the midst of change — as a being which 
retains its essential identity and continuity through 
changes of state. The self is also aware of itself as 
.a free, self-determining agent. 

It should be borne in mind that the self is never 
aware of itself as a reality apart from or out of all 
relations to the conscious states ; it is aware of itself 
as such in and through them. Indeed, as we have 
said above more than once, the self with its states 
and activities forms one concrete reality or organic 
whole. A mental state means: simply the self expressed 
in a particular way. Hume said that, whenever 
he turned his attention inwards, he always found 
only some particular conscious state ; he was never 
able to reach the real or essential self. He failed to 
realise that the particular state observed by him was 
.simply the self manifesting itself in that particular 
way. When I think of something, I am conscious, not 
merely of the object of thought and the process of 
thinking, but also of -myself as the subject; and I 
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liave the irresistible conviction, that I, who am 
thinking in this particular way now, am the same 
person that felt, thought and acted in various ways 
in the past. I am thus aware of mj^self as a single 
self-conscious being. 

II. Nature of soul or self as determined inferen- 
tially or indirectly. 

Metaphysical reflection based on inference arrives 
at the following conclusions :• — 

(i) There is a single self-conscious power — a 
.single Absolute mind, self or ego evolving, supporting 
.and underlying the plurality of things which consti- 
tute Nature; and the finite rational self or soul is a 
partial and finite reproduction or reduplication of the 
Absolute. ( See Parts I & II). Thus far, then, man 
has afiinfty with God Himself. He is a participator 
in Divine nature and is thus a self-conscious, .self- 
determining or free being and, in a certain sense, 
.above Nature.* 

(ii) Being a free individual reality, the self is 
■capable of realising its own good. Its highest good 
consists in its own realisation or perfection; and this 
implies the working out of the Divine nature implicit 
in it. (See the author’s Principles of Ethics, Ch. XV.) 

(iii) Though human soul has freedom of will or 
power of self-determination, yet, as a finite being, it 
is only relatively free. Only the Absolute can be 
absolutely free. 

(iv) The conscious soul is not a product of the 
material body or physical organism; on the contrary, 
the body is the organ of the soul — it is simply 
the system of means through which the Absolute 
individualises or reproduces itself as a finite soul. 
,(Ch. XIV). 


Thus the Biblical view ^God made man in His own image* is not 
without truth. Cf. also the view of Theistic Vedanta: is a 

partial reproduction of or WT I 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Society AND the Individual. 

§ 1. Preliminary remarks. 

It is a well-known fact that every individual 
mental being lives in constant interaction with other 
minds and with Nature. It follows from this that the 
development of individual mind must necessarily be 
influenced by physical' and mental environments. 
(See Ch. XV, § 1 and 2). In the present chapter W'e 
proceed to consider the precise relation of the in- 
di\-idual mind to the society or community of minds 
to which it belongs. But this is a question of some 
difficulty, to which different answers have been 
gi\’en b}^ different schools of thinkers. Two extreme 
views have been held with regard to this. A brief 
account of each is given below. 

§ 2. Different theories of the relation of the 
individual to society. 

I. The Individualistic or Mechanical theory 
{Individiialisni). This theory implies that “society is 
an artificial aggregate of independent individuals, 
brought together, and made to co-operate by consi- 
derations of expediency, but without any necessary 
connection, or essential dependence on each other.” 
It assumes that society was formed for the common 
good by the mutual agreement of individuals. This 
is the theor3^ of the origin of society by a ‘social 
contract.’ 

II. The Collectivistic or Organic theory 
(Collectivism, Socialism, Universalism). This theorj- 
recognises the organic nature of society. According 
to this view, society is an' organic system pervaded 
b^’- one common life, and the individual members are- 
onlj’- its organs or limbs. Society is to the individuals, 
what , an organism is to its organs. : 
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It is clear from the above that there are two 

extreme theories, viz., Individualism and ColleGtivism 
or Socialism. The former makes the individual 
wholly independent of society, and regards society as 
an artificial conglomeration of independent indivi- 
duals; the latter makes the individual wholly 
dependent on, and subservient to, the collective 
organic whole called societ 3 ^ We have to avoid both 
these exti'emes, though we must admit to some extent 
the organic nature of society. (See §4). 

The theory that the individual depends on society 
as an organ on its organism is justified by the following 
considerations : — 

(a) In the first place, it is easy to see that the 
new-born child inherits everjhhing he has from a 
previous state of society. In the words of Prof. 
Muirhead, “he owes everything he possesses to a 
combination of forces and circumstances (national, 
local and family influences) over which he has had 
no control.” {Elements of Ethics). Empiricists like 
Locke and others wrongly assume that mind is at 
birth like a sheet of white paper — a tabula rasa or 
clean slate, without anything upon it as yet, but 
ready to be written on — or it is like a lump of soft 
wax which may be moulded into any shape by forces 
acting on it from without. The truth is that the 
child is born with a mass of hereditary, innate and 
instinctive tendencies, and these are derived from the 
social life of his ancestors. Thus the individual, 
even at birth, is already a product of society.* 

{b) Again, it is the social environment that 
contributes most to the mental development of the 
new-born child. Every' individual is subjected from 
birth to social influence which moulds his mental 


* As Prof. Muirhead observes, “It was a favourite metaphor with the 
older individiiaHstic writers to liken the soul of the newly born child to a 
piece of blank paper on which, by means of education, anything might be 
written, and so a perfectly independent and original character given to the 

15 • * 
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life. In fact, one of the main conditions which 
determine the development of the mental power of the 
individual during his own life-time, is the mental 
influence of the society in which he is born and 
brought up — the influence of parents, teachers and 
companions — the influence of example, training and 
education. The development of his mental life 
implies that he appropriates the ideas and knowledge 
of other men and acquires their habits and learns 
their arts. “He has to think their thoughts, feel 
their feelings and reproduce their motives and imitate 
their actions’’ before he can attain mental develop- 
ment. A very important part is played in the 
de\-elopment of intelligence b};- a common language 
which is essentially a “social institution’’. As Prof. 
Muirhead observes, “In spoken language there is 
already a store-house of distinctions and generali- 
sations which the child begins by appropriating.” 
Indeed, even for the physical needs of food, clothing 
and the like, the individual has to depend on others. 
In his infancy he is entirely dependent on others. 
“The human infant is born in such a state of physical 
imperfection and utter helplessness, that it must 
be the constant object of ‘tenderness, gentleness, 
unselfishness, lo\^e, care, sacrifice’ in order to continue 
in its merely phj’^sical life.” Hven in his mature life, 
he requires the help and co-operation of his fellow- 
beings. 

We conclude, therefore, that the individual is 
dependent on society. The innate elements of his 

individual. It would be a more apt illustration of its true nature to 
compare it to a word or sentence in a continuous narrative. The soul 
comes into the world already stamped with a meaning determined by 
its relation to all that went before-having, in other words, a context 
in relation to which alone its character, can be understood. Tt sums up 
the tendencies and traditions of the past out of which it has sprung — 
giving them, indeed, a new form or expression, inasmuch as it is an 
individual, but only carrying on and developing their meaning, and not 
to be understood except in relation to, them.’* {Elements of Ethics, 
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Hature are derived from the social life of his progeni- 
tors, and the acquired elements of his nature are 
■derived from intercourse with his contemporaries . 
It has been truly remarked that, from his earliest 
infancy, the child “has been suckled at the breast of 
the universal ethos.” “The individual owes every- 
thing that makes his development into an actual and 
rational moral being possible, to the society in which 
he is born. Without intercourse with his fellowmen 
he would be a rational being only potentially, i.e., he 
would have in him the power of developing into one 
* under certain conditions ; but these conditions would 
be wanting— being mainly action and reaction with 
other rational beings. The individual can realise 
his own life only by identif\dng his life with that of 
family, profession, city, country and mankind.” 
.{Prof. H. Stephen). 

§ 3. Relation of great men to society. 

The above view of the dependence of the indivi- 
dual on society seems to be refuted by the existence 
of great men, ‘heroes’ or men of genius. It is some- 
times argued that such men are independent of their 
times and societies. They seem to make the societies 
and times in which they live rather than be made by 
them. It is said that common individuals may be 
made to be what they are by society, but society 
itself is made by specially gifted and inspired indivi- 
duals. To use the words of Prof. Muirhead, “They 
stand out in solitary independence of the society in 
the midst of which they are born. If they have not 
made themselves, they seem to have been made 
by God, and to owe little or nothing to their environ- 
ment. Caesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, may thus 
be proved to have been makers of their social 
environment instead of having been made by it.” 
{Elements of Ethics)^ This theory has been worked 
out fully by Carlyle in his ‘‘Heroes and Hero- 
worship”. . 
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But this is an exaggeration. It is true, no doubt,, 
that Nature endows these ‘great men’ with poten- 
tialities higher than those of common individuals. But 
the development of their potentialities requires- 
conditions and opportunities which must be supplied 
by the society in which they live and move and have 
their being. Thej^, too, as Hegel says, have to “suck 
at the breast of the universal ethos”. They, too, have 
to appropriate the ideas and knowledge of other men 
and have to learn their habits and arts. Without the 
help and co-operation of their fellow -men they cannot 
produce any good result. The circumstances of their* 
times — ^the thoughts and wants and aspirations of 
their contemporaries — must be favourable to the 
development and application of their special kind of 
genius; otherwise they can do nothing. In fact, they 
are not really the originators of the ideas and 
sentiments by which they revolutionize society. Such 
ideas and sentiments sIowIjj- and silently accumulate in 
the mental atmosphere, so to speak, and these great 
men — the leaders of the times — only express them 
clearly and give effect to them. They are really the 
representatives of their times — ‘the souls of their ages’.. 
‘‘They sum up and give expression to the tendencies 
of the time. It is not so much they who act as the 
spirit of the time that acts in them.” “The permanent 
part of his work was ‘in the air’ when the great man 
arrived. He was only an instrument in giving effect 
to it.” 

§ 4. True view of the relation of the individual 
to society — idea of a social organism. 

The above considerations make it clear that the 
theory of Individualism cannot be accepted. We must, 
fall back on the theory of the organic nature of society, 
though we cannot accept it in its extreme form.* For 
the analogy between physical organism and society 

* is as true that man is dependent on his fellows as that a limb is 
dependent on the body. It Tvould be as absurd to ask what would be 
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^should not be pressed too far. In a physical organism 
the different members or organs have no independent 
lives of their own. They exist only as means towards 
the one general life, and have no existence apart from 
it. But an individual member of society is not wholly 
a means. As a self-conscious and self-controlled being 
he has a relatively independent personal existence of 
his own, and thus far exists for himself and as an end 
-to himself. 

The true view, therefore, is this. The individual 
in society is at once a means and an end ; the individual 
exists for society, and society exists for the individuals. 
The society moulds the individual, and the individual 
in his turn reacts on society. In fact, individual pro- 
gress and social progress are correlative. 


the properties of a man who was not a product of the race, as to ask 
^hat would be the properties of a leg not belonging to an animal, or 
to ask what would be the best type of man without considering his place 
in society, as to ask what would be the best kind of leg without asking 
whether it belonged to a hare or a tortoise.” “It is therefore necessary 
to speak of society as an organism or organic growth which lias, in 
'Some sense, a life of its own.” {I/eslie Stephen, Science of Ethics), 
Again, Prof. Muirhead, who is an Idealist, observes, “The individual 
is not less vitally related to society than the hand or the foot to the 
body. Nor is it merely that each individual is dependent for life and 
protection upon society, as the hand or the foot is dependent for its 
iiourishment upon the body, but he is dependent on his relation to 
society for the particular form of his individuality. It is the function it 
performs in virtue of its special place in the organism which makes the 
liand a hand and the foot a foot. In the same way, it is his place and 
^.unction in society which makes the individual what he is.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Philosophy OP Morality. 

§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 

Man is endowed, not only with self-Gonscionsness,. 
but also with what is called nioral consciousness, 
there has accordingly sprung up a branch of study 
called Moral Philosophy or Moral Science (otherwise 
called Ethics) whose sole business is , to give a clear 
exposition and analysis of moral consciousness and to- 
soh-e the various problems which arise in the course 
of such an analysis. Now, Philosophy of Mind as a 
branch of General Philosophy cannot wholly ignore 
moral problems ; it must say a few words about the more 
important ones. Indeed, it may be said that there is a 
point at which Mental Philosophy becomes Moral 
Philosophy ; and we have reached that point. 

What, then, is meant by moral consciousness ? 
The essence of such consciousness is constituted by the 
ideas of right and wrong and the sense of moral obli- 
gation or duty (with the notion of moral law). A brief 
account of these is given in the following sections. The 
details belong to Ethics. 

§ 2. Consciousness of right and wrong. Standard 
of moral judgment and the end of human life. 

It is a well-known fact that we pass moral judg- 
ments upon our own voluntary acts and those of others. 
In other words, we say that such and such lines of 
action are right and the opposite are wrong. Hence 
the great problem of Moral Philosophy is this : What 
is it that enables us to characterise an act as right or 
wrong? In what does the rightness or. wrongness of 
an act consist ? What is the true and ultimate standard' 
or criterion of morality? . 
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Now, this question has been answered in different 
■vrays by different schools of moralists. Some take law 
as the standard of morality. Their theory is called 
the legal or jural theory. This may assume various 
forms. Thus, it may be supposed that a system of 
internal laws {i.e., laws intuitively discerned by our 
inner faculty of conscience) constitutes the moral- 
standard; or it ma}^ be assumed that what constitutes' 
the standard is a code of external laws— i.e.— laws 
imposed from outside by some superior authority {e.g. , 
State or Society). But whatever may be the form 
assumed b}’ the legal theorji, it is open to this fatal 
objection : a system of laws cannot constitute the iilti- 
mate moral standard, for laws are only means to ends ; 
a law without reference to some end or result is quite 
meaningless. 

There are certain thinkers known as Intuitionists 
who suppose that the knowledge of moral distinctions 
is obtained intuitively. In other words, the3^ main- 
tain that actions are right or wrong according to their 
intrinsic nature, and we intuitively perceive their 
rightness or wrongness without any reference to any 
end or ultimate result. The theory assumes two 
main forms — (i) Moral Sense form and (ii) Rational 
form. According to the former, we hai^e a special 
‘moral sense’ which enables us to discern intuitivel}'- 
the moral qualit\' of an act bj- a kind of sensation or 
taste, independently of reason or thought. According 
to the latter, our conscience is simpljr our reason or 
intelligence ivhich intuitively discovers the general 
moral principles or laws (classes of right and wrong 
acts). The fundamental defect of Intuitionism is 
that it simply tells us that such and such actions are 
right, without telling us why — i.e . — without giving 
us any reason or explanation. It does not explain the 
moral principles or discover their rational warrant. 
But Ethics, as the Philosophy or Science of Morality, 
demands that the moral principles should be 
examined, explained and justified as far as possible. 
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It aims accordingly at discovering and defining tlie 
ultimate good or the supreme end of life, by reference 
to which the moralit}! of our acts may be determined 
and explained. 

We conclude, then, that the problem of the ulti- 
mate standard of right and wrong cannot be solved, so 
long as we do not determine the true end of human life, 
the highest good ox summum bonum oi man.. In- 
deed, it can hardly be denied that, in every moral 
judgment, there is at least an implicit reference to 
some end or consequence. 

Now, there are two moral theories in which we 
find an attempt to discover the highest good or the 
ultimate end. They are known as Hedonism and 
Perfectionism. According to Hedonism, the ultimate 
end is pleasure, so that actions are right or wrong, good 
or bad, according as they are productive of pleasure 
or pain. According to Perfectionism, the highest 
end consists in perfection of nature. Those actions 
are good which promote or are conducive to perfection 
of nature ; those are bad which are subversive of 
such perfection. In other words, if an act tends 
to better our life, to make life more perfect, it is 
good ; if it hinders progress towards perfection, it is 
bad. 

Which of these two theories is the better one ? The 
question has been fully discussed in Ethics. It will 
be sufficient here to point out that Hedonism in its 
most consistent form is egoistic and sensualistic, and 
therefore quite inconsistent with morality properh* 
so called. An attempt has, indeed, been made b}' 
some modern Hedonists to save Hedonism from these 
charges. They have tried to transform Hedonism 
from an Egoistic doctrine into an Altruistic or 
Universalistic one; and one of them, {viz., J. S. Mill), 
has gone so far as to distinguish between different 
kinds of pleasure or pleasures of higher and lower 
qualities. But it is easy tO; see that this is equivalent 
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to abandoning Hedonism. If one pleasure differs from 
another in quality, this difference must be due to 
something other than pleasure. But this is introducing 
an extra-hedonistic element into the calculus of 
Hedonistic Ethics. It follows from this that it is not 
pleasure as such, but some other element that gives 
moral value to an action, and that element must be 
conduciveness to perfection of nature ; and this is 
tacitly assumed by Hedonists like Mill, Spencer and 
Leslie Stephen. 

What, then, is meant by perfection of nature? 
It consists in self-realisation or self -development — in 
working out, by one’s own will and effort, the poten- 
tialities of excellence latent in the self— in the develop- 
ment of knowledge, love and sympathy and regulation 
of impulses, passions and -desires under the guidance 
■of reason ; and this is accompanied by a feeling of self- 
satisfaction, happiness or bliss. The theory of 
Perfectionism assumes that the true ‘well-being’ or 
‘welfare’* of man consists in such perfection of 
nature accompanied by inner self-satisfaction, happi- 
ness or bliss. 

The above ethical theory is supported by the 
Idealistic S3’steni of Metaphysics which we have 
accepted above. We have seen before that, according 
to Idealism, man is an imperfect reproduction of 
God Himself. Hence his highest good consists in 
progressively attaining perfection and thereby making 
himself a truer and more adequate reproduction or copy 
of the Divine being. His self-realisation means the 
realisation or working out of the Divine nature which 
is implicit in him. But how can he make his mind a 
truer copy of the universal mind of God ? How 
can he bring about within himself a realisation 

The corresponding Greek word is 'eud£emonia^ Hence the theory 
is sometimes called ‘Budsemonism'. It may be added here that the 
■Sanskrit word has sometimes been used in Indian Philosophy to 

signify well-being*’ in this sense. 
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of the Divine nature existing implicity in him ? He 
can eifect this and secure beatitude or heavenly bliss 
by rationally regulating'® his animal instincts— by 
increasing his knowledge of the universe — bA^ develop- 
ing his capacity of love or sympathy and promoting 
the welfare of others — in short, by transcending, so^ 
to speak, the limitations imposed by space andi 
time. 

§ 3 . Nature of moral law and moral faculty. 

Consistently with the theory of Perfectionism or 
Hudmmonism accepted above, we inay define moral 
laws as regulative principles in accordance with., 
which we ought to act, if we are to attain our 
true well-being or the highest good— i.e.— the highest 
perfection of which our nature is capable together 
with the deepest self-satisfaction arising therefrom. 
The following are the main characteristics of the- 
moral laws : — ’ 

I. The}’ are regulative principles. In this respect 
they differ from Natural laws, but agree with political 
laws, social laws and logical laws which are all regu- 
lative and means to ends and are capable of being 
violated. A natural laiv implies the uniform way in 
which things of a certain class actually behave 
whereas a moral law implies the uniform way in. 
which we ought to act ' or regulate our conduct.. 
A natural law cannot be violated, but a moral law 
can be. 

* This view does not recommend the total extirpation of inipnlsesj, 
desires and the animal instincts , of our nature. According to it, we are 
to regulate and control them with the help of our reason. No part of 
our nature is absolutely bad ; it becomes bad w^hen it transcends its 
proper limits and sphere of exercise. “Whatever is, is rational.*^ Our 
natural inclinations or tendencies, implanted in us by the rational wdll of 
God, are, In themselves, innocent and useful,; they have their appointed 
places in the economy of life ; they become bad and injurious only when 
unrestrained by reason. vSee the author Principles of Ethics, Chs. XTV 
and XV. See also by the late Bafcu Bankimchandra .Chatter jb 

an eminent Bengali writer. 
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II. Th&y ate self-imposed — i.e. — imposed the 
rational agent freely upon himself. In this they differ 
from political and social laws which are imposed 
upon us from outside by superior authorities and 
enforced by threats of punishment. Moral laws 
resemble logical laws most closely. Both these classes 
of laws^ are self-imposed, regulative and capable of 
being violated. Logical laws are principles in accord- 
ance with which we ought to reason or regulate our 
thought, if we are to attain truth or knozvledge. Moral 
laws, again, are principles in accordance with which 
we ought to act or regulate our conduct, if we seek 
perfection of nature. If we break the rules of Logic, 
we have to suffer the evil consequences of error, super- 
stition and self-deception. If we break the rules of 
morality, we degrade ourselves and sacrifice the poten- 
tialities of our nature — -we fall into degeneracy and 
corruption. So much, then, for moral laws. We have 
next to consider— 

Moral faculty or conscience. By ‘moral faculty’ 
we mean the faculty of moral judgment — the mental 
power which enables us to distinguish right from 
wrong. It is essentially reason considered as the power 
of forming an ideal of the perfect self and of under- 
standing what actions and rules of action are consistent 
with and conducive to perfection of our nature and 
therefore binding or obligatory on us. Hence it is called 
moral reason. It is also called conscience. A full 
account of the different theories of conscience will be 
found in Ethics. 

§ 4. Custom and social morality. Ethos. 

Every society or community is governed by certain 
rules or laws which are called social manners and 
customs. They are sanctioned and enforced bj^ common 
opinion, though without any^ formal legal enactment. 
Being the results of collective reason and experience 
of a society thej^ are beneficial to if ^f a particular stage 
of its development. 
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Wliat, then, is the relation of social manners and 
customs to morality ? They represent the social 
morality —the general moral spirit — ^of the community 
in which they are prevalent and influence the moral 
character and conduct of the individual members. It 
is from the social manners and customs that an indivi- 
dual receives his first moral training. Yet they are 
not absolutely binding on the individual. A person 
may be wiser than his generation. He may rise, above 
the social morality of his time and discover the in- 
adequacy or evil character of the prevalent customs. 
If so, he is justified in transgressing them. 

We conclude, then, that the social customs should 
not be viewed as too sacred to be ever violated. Indeed, 
it is a well-known fact that what is customary is not 
necessarily good from the moral or even from the utili- 
tarian point of view. Hence there often arises the 
necessity for social reformation. 

Before concluding this section, we should explain 
a term which is sometimes used in Moral Philosophy ; 
we mean the term ethos. By this is meant the common 
moral spirit of a community — the general moral 
-character of a people — as expressed in its political, 
social and religious laws and institutions. 

§ 5. Personality and personal rights and duties. 
Organization of rights. 

By the word ‘personalit}^’ we mean the state of 
being a person. Now, a person means a self-conscious 
and self-determining being — a being who is conscious 
of his states and activities as his own and of himself 
as the subject of them, and is capable of freely regulat- 
ing his activities according to his own conception of 
what is good. A person, therefor£, is a being who 
exists for himself and is an end to himself. ■ 

The word ‘duty’ means what is due, i.e., what 
vone is hound or under an obligation to do. In other 
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words, a duty means what we ought to perform as 
moral beings. We have duties towards ourselves as 
well as towards other persons. A righi means what, 
one can justly claim. Duties and rights are correla- 
tive. If it is the duty of one person to do something 
in relation to another person, then that other person 
ha.s a right to its performance or being done, e.^., the 
duties of children imply rights in parents, the duties 
of servants imply rights in masters, and so on. The 
most general moral right which a personal being 
possesses is the right of self-preservation and self- 
development. Every person as such has a- moral right 
to preserve himself, to use and enjoy the fruits of his 
own labour, to educate himself and thereby to develop- 
and perfect his nature. In short, he has the right of 
self-realisation (in so far as it is consistent with the 
same right in others), and it is the duty of others 
to see that their actions do not hinder his self- 
realisation. 

To sum up : Duties and rights imply each other,. 
A duty in one corresponds to a right in another. 
“What one has a right to claim, it will be the duty of 
others to do.” Every person has duties to perform in 
relation to others, and he has a right to expect and 
demand that others will perform their duties towards 
him. Every person has a moral right to claim that 
he shall be treated as a person — i.e . — as a being who- 
exists in some measure for himself with an end or 
good of his own, and not merely as a means towards 
the ends of others; and it is his duty to remember 
that those others are likewise persons and ends in 
themselves, with rights of their own, and to treat, 
them as such, and not merely as passive instruments 
for promoting his own pleasure, welfare or good.* 

Hence the essence of moral law may be stated tlius-^ 

1. ‘'Be a person, and respect others as persons'’ (Hegel). 

2. ‘'Act so, as to treat hntnanity, whether in your own person or 
in that of others, always as an end arid never merely as a means. 
(Kant). 
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How, then, do such reciprocal rights and duties 
arise ? A little reflection is sufflcient to show that they 
arise from the nature of human personality and 
the organic nature of society— the relations of personal 
beings to one another as members of the social 
organism. The members of a society are persons, i.e., 
self-conscious and self-controlled realities having 
relatively independent existences of their own. They 
thus exist for themselves or are ends in themselves 
and have accordingly certain fundamental rights . At 
the same time, they are finite htings and exist as 
members, factors or organs of the organic whole called 
society. They exist, therefore, not wholly and solely 
for themselves, but also for the sake of others or as 
means towards the ends of others and the whole, and 
have accordingly duties. Indeed, human societ}’ 
is a system of relations consisting of such relations as 
those of husband and wife, parent and child, teacher 
. and pupil, master and servant, ruler and subject, 
physician and patient, lawyer and client, buyer and 
seller ; and the various rights and duties of men arise 
■ out of such relations. 

Organisation of rights. 

Organisation of rights is effected through political 
and social laws. If individuals ivere able to settle the 
due proportions of their rights and duties under 
different circumstances — ^if, at the same time, every 
individual respected the rights of others and per- 
formed his duties towards them, then there would be 
no necessity for external laws, and nothing but peace 
and prosperity would be found in human society. 
But unfortunately it often becomes extremely 
difficult for ordinary individuals to determine their 
rights and duties owing to their imperfect power of 
understanding, liniited experience and the variet}’ 
and complexity of circumstances and social relations. 
Moreover, there is such a thing as forcible violation 
• of the rights of some persons; by others. Hence there 
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arises the necessity of an organised code of rights and 
u les^ a system of laws defining, explaining and 
enforcing the rights and dnties of individuals and 
thereby maintaining the harmony of social life.=^= 



*It should be borne in mind that the object of laws is to guide~in- 
dividuals in complex cases and not to supplant their private moral 

judgments 
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Philosophy of God. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Intkodugtory Remarks 

§ 1. Questions involved. 

Having discussed in a general way the problems- 
of knowledge, material world, life and soul, we now 
proceed to study Philosophy of God. What are the 
contents of the idea of God? How far can the belief 
in God be justified ? What evidence is there for God’s 
existence ? How much can we know about His nature 
or attributes ? In what relation does He stand to man ? 
How is He related to the world of things ? Is God wholly 
transcendent ? Or is He wholly immanent ? Or is He 
at once transcendent and immanent in a certain sense ?' 
Such are the questions discussed in Philosophy of God. 
or Theology.* 

The word ^Theology’ is derived from Theos (God) and logos 
(discourse, reasoning or science). It thus means the branch of study 
which treats of God. It should be borne in mind that Philosophy of 
God is sometimes called Natural Theology as distinguished from Revealed 
Theology. Natural Theology is so called, because it is based on the 
study of Nature by means of the natural faculty of reason or thinking. 
(The word ‘Nature’ is used here in the ‘widest sense so as to include all 
that is in the inner nature of man and the outer or external world).. 
Revealed Theology is based on special Divine revelation — i.e. — God’s 
revelation of Himself to man through the medium of inspired indivi- 
duals (seers, prophets, saints). 

It may also be added in this connection that Natural Theology is- 
sometimes called Philosophy or Science of Religion (the word 'science’" 
being taken in the wider sense), for the idea of God which is dealt with 
in Natural Theology is the most fundamental idea involved in religion. 
Religion may be defined as "nian^s belief in a being or beings mightier 
than himself and inaccessible to his senses, but not indifierent to hi& 
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§ 2. Contents of the idea of God. 

By the word ‘God’ is meant the supreme self- 
existent personal power consciously evolving and 
supporting the system of finite beings called the 
universe. He is thus regarded, not only as the 
author or creator of the world-system, but also 
as its preserver and governor or ruler. It is believed 
that He not only brings into existence all finite 
beings with their properties, but also assigns to them 
their respective functions, gives them their mutual 
relations and makes them all co-operate as factors of 
one systematic whole. He is considered to be a self- 
conscious, self -distinguishing, self-controlling power 
evolving and co-ordinating all things within Himself, 
as means to an ultimate end, viz., the realisation 
of His infinite nature and potentiality. He is further 
conceived as eternal, absolute or unconditioned, 
infinite, omnipresent or all-pervading, omniscient or 
all-knowing and omnipotent or all-powerful.* He is 
thus viewed as self-sufficient in Himself and personal 
in the highest and truest sense of the term. He is 
called unconditioned and absolute, because He is 
above all conditions and limitations, and is the ultimate 
ground, source or cause and support of all things. 
All existence flows from Him, but He is self- 
existent or Causa Sui, containing the ground and 

sentiments and actions, with the feelings and practices which flow from 
such belief/* It is clear from this that religion involves intellectual,, 
emotional as well as volitional elements. The highest form of religion 
involves belief in one God. 

* It is generally admitted in theological circles that, though God is 
omnipotent or almighty, He can do only what is consistent with His own 
nature. To say that God must act according to His own nature is not 
equivalent to saying that His power is- limited. Every being must act 
consistently with his own nature, and no power can produce the self- 
contradictory. Even an omnipotent being, therefore, cannot bring about 
what is repugnant to His very nature. Thus God cannot refrain from 
realising, expressing or manifesting Himself; and He cannot do or 
overcome logical and moral impossibilities. 
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conditions of His existence within Himself. He is 
infinite in the sense that He is not limited by any- 
thing outside Himself. He is not subject to the 
limitations of space and time; rather space and time 
are in Him. There is nothing to limit or control His 
power, activity or productivity which is inexhaustible. 
Hence He is called in Theology omnipotent. It 
follows from the absoluteness and infinitude of God 
that there are no beings outside of Him, no events 
outside the range of His activity. All things and 
minds are contained within the all-embracing energy 
and consciousness of God; they “live and move and 
have their being” in Him as factors of His conscious 
life. God is thus omniscient or all-knowing. He 
is aware of all beings as products or expressions 
of His power and factors of His self-conscious life. 
He contemplates or views all things at a glance, so 
to speak — the past and the future as well as the 
present. It is also clear from the above that He is 
omnipresent, all -pervading or immanent in all. 
But if He is immanent in the world. He is, in a 
certain sense, transcendent ; He is not identical or 
co-extensive with the world ; He is transcendent, 
because, (i) as a self-conscious subject. He distinguishes 
Himself from the world which is the object of 
His thought and product of His activity, and 
(ii) His power being inexhaustible, is not used up in 
any system of finite beings (see Note on Teleology, 
pp. 148, 149). Finally, since He is above all condi- 
tions and limitations. He is regarded as the idealhi 
perfect being.* 

The conception or view of God which has been explained above is 
monistic and monotheistic. As we have seen before, according to it, 
there is one ultimate power — one Absolute and Infinite, self-conscious 
and self-det^:rm.ining being (called by us God) who is the ground and 
support of all finite things’ and ’ minds. But there are dualistic and 
■pluralistic views of God. By the pluralistic conception of God we mean 
Polytheism or the view that there are many gods or divine beings. 
By Dualism we mean the theory of two ultimate realities. Under this 
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§ 3. Idea of the Absolute and its implications. 

From what has been said above it is clear that 
the idea of the Absolute is one of the fundamental 
ideas involved in the panentheistic or monotheistic 
■conception of God. A general account of the meaning 
of the term ‘absolute’ and the origin of the idea has 
been given before. (See Ch. V, §4, pp. 81-83; also 
§ 2 of this chapter). It is necessary, however, to state 
■clearly in one place the implications of the idea of the 
Absolute. 

The Absolute is one unconditioned, self -existent, ■ 
self-subsistent reality. It has all the grounds and 
■conditions of its reality within itself, and is, therefore, 
independent of any condition lying beyond itself. It 
is independent of everything else, but everything else 
depends on it. All finite things and minds are derived 
from it, but it is not derived from any other being. 
It conditions all things without being itself conditioned 
— causes all things without being itself caused. It is, 
in short, the ultimate ground of all — the one uncaused 
first cause. It has nothing outside of itself and there- 
fore it is not limited or resisted by any other reality. 
It evolves all beings out of itself — ^it differentiates itself 
into many — without being ever exhausted in so doing. 
It is perfect, self-sufficient, self-determined and exists 
for itself — i.e., as an end in itself and not as a means 
to anything higher than itself. 


head we may distinguish (i) Ditheism or the theory, of two gods, a good 
one and an evil one, and (ii) Dualistic theism, according to which there 
are two self-existent principles, of which one is personal, 'and the other 
impersonal — one is God and the other is matter. For a full 
account, see next chapter. ' 



CHAPTER XX. 


General Account .and Classification of the 
Theories OF THE World. 

(Types OF Monism, Dcalism AND Pi,uR.4wsM.) 

The Avorld presented to ns in experience consists 
of a plurality of things acting and reacting on one 
another according to uniform laws, co-operating in 
the production of definite results and reflected and 
reproduced in the consciousness of finite minds. 
Hence the deepest and most fundamental problem 
of Metaphj^^sics or General Philosophy is that of the 
origin of the world of matter and mind. How did the 
world with its systems of nebulae, suns, stars, planets,, 
satellites, and innumerable forms of living organisms, 
and finite minds come into being? Whence did the 
multiplicity of materials or things arise ? How 
did they come together and produce through their 
interaction a single unitary S5rstem ? What is the 
ground of the correspondence between mind and 
matter ? How did matter come to be such as to 
be knowable by mind? And how did mind come to be 
such as to react upon and know matter ? What is 
the relation of the parts or the individual objects to the 
whole ? Is this complex w^orld of things and minds a 
single unitary S3^stem or organic -whole and product 
of % single ultimate power? Or, is it the resultant 
of the fortuitous combination and interaction of 
a plurality of independent materials and forces ?' 
How is it that the world is at once a unity and 
a plurality? 

Now, various attempts have been made to answer 
these questions, and such attempts have given rise to 
different theories of the world. Philosophy of God 
has to examine at the outset all these theories ; for some 
of them dispense with the idea of God altogether; 
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others, again, give rise to various conceptions of 
Cod. 

What, then, are the different theories of the 
world ? How are the theories to be classified ? We 
may classify the theories as monistic, dualistic and 
pluralistic according to the number of self-existent 
realities, powers or principles assumed. In other 
words, we may say that there are three fundamental 
theories regarding the world — I. Monism or the 
theory of one ultimate reality, II. Dualism or the 
theory of two ultimate realities, and III. Pluralism 
■or the theory of many such realities. Each of these 
theories assumes several forms. Eet us consider them 
separately. 

I. Monism. It consists in afiirming that there 
is one ultimate being — a single self-existent power 
from which all beings are derived. Under the 
head of Monism we may distinguish (i) Deism, 
(ii) Pantheism, (iii) Panentheism and (iv) Agnostic 
Monism. 

(i) According to Deism there is one self -existent 
■and self-conscious being called God who had been at 
first without the universe, but created it at a particular 
point of time outside Himself, and having endowed it 
with all necessary forces, left it to itself. Thus, since 
the day of creation the world has been going on in its 
own way independently of God. God merely watches 
over it to see how it goes, and interferes with its 
working only on special occasions. 

(ii) Pantheism is the extreme form of Monism. 
According to it, ‘God is all’, or ‘all are God’. {Pan = 
all, Tkeo5 = God). The universe is, in its essence, 
identical with God. Now, since God is one and He is 
all, it follows that the plurality of beings must be 
viewed only as unreal appearances. God who is one 
is the essence of all things and minds which have no 
substantial realit}^ of their own. The one Absolute 
Being is alone real in the strict sense of the term, and 
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all finite things are simply modes of its operation. ‘The 
One’ alone really exists, and ‘the many’ are simply 
illusions. 

(iii) Paneiitheism. According to this, “ail are m 
God.” (Pa«=all, en=in, Theos = God). All finite- 
beings are e^^olved by, and exist in, one Absolute Being 
that makes itself at concrete self-conscious power- — a 
real, living God in the proper sense of the term — -in and 
through them. Thus, God and the world, the Infinite 
and the finite, the Absolute and the relative, the One- 
and the many, together form one concrete reality; they 
are correlative factors of one organic whole. Hence- 
finite beings are not unreal or illusory ; they have- 
relative reality and exist as factors of the universal 
mind of God. The theory is otherwise called Concrete 
Monotheism. • 

(i\^) Agnostic Monism. According to this, there 
is one unknowable, incomprehensible or inscrut- 
able absolute power from which all things proceed. 
Knowledge of its nature is wholly unattainable. (See 
Spencer’s Theory, pp. 83, 85, 87-90). 

II. Dualism. According to this, the world is a 
joint effect of the operation of two self-existent, ulti- 
mate and independent powers, principles or beings. 
The theory assumes two forms : 

(i) Ditheism or the theory of two gods. It consists 
in affirming that there are two rnul self -existent and 
self-conscious powers — two gods, so to speak, of ivhom; 
one is all-good, and the other is an evil one. These 
are in eternal conflict with each other; and as the 
world is the result of their simultaneous activit}?- 
and conflict, it involves an admixture of good and 
evil. 

(ii) Dualistic Theism or Dualistic Monotheism. 
It assumes that the. ultimate substances or realities are 
two in number, biit of these one is personal and m&y 
be called God, and the other is impersonal matter., 
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God has acted upon and moulded the self-existent 
matter and has thus created the world. Thus God is 
one, though the realities (including Him) are two. 
Hence it ma}^ be called Dualistic Theism or Dualistic 
Monotheism. 

HI. Pluralism. It is so called, because it assumes 
a plurality of self-existent and independent units, 
forces, entities, realities or substances and affirms that 
the world is a product or result of their combination, 
interaction or co-operation. This wears two forms 

(a) Materialistic Pluralism (called Atomism). It 
supposes that the whole universe (including life and 
mind) has been produced through the fortuitous work- 
ing and combination of a number of self-existent units 
called material atoms which were originally uncon- 
nected and scattered at random through space. 

(&) Spiritualistic Pluralism. Under this head we 
may distinguish (i) Polytheism — i.e.—iht belief in 
many gods or divine beings supposed to preside over 
and rule the different processes and departments of 
Nature; and (ii) Monadism — the theory of monads. It 
supposes that the ultimate units, which are innumer- 
able, are not material atoms, but are spiritual units, 
entities or potential souls, and it is these which, through 
their combination, have built up the organised cosmos 
which we call the world. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


Complete Account and Review of the above 
Theories. 

§ 1, Preliminary Remarks. 

A general account and classification of the different 
theories of the world have been given before. It will 
be found afterwards that the monistic theorj^ of the 
world known as Concrete Monotheism or Panentheism 
is the most adequate theory on the whole, inasmuch as 
it satisfies alike the head and the heart and is quite 
consistent with, and supported by, the established 
results of the different sciences. But before we pro- 
ceed to accept this theory, we should carefully examine 
the rival theories. In the present chapter our busi- 
ness will be to review all the theories of the world. 
First of all, we shall consider the pluralistic theories, 
then the dualistic ones, and, last of all, those that are 
classed as monistic. 

§ 2. Pluralism. 

As we ha\^e seen before, according to this view, 
the woi'ld is the result, product or joint effect of the 
combination, co-operation or interaction of a number 
of self-existent and originally unconnected units, 
substances, realities or entities. It appears in two 
forms — (a) Materialistic Pluralism (called Atomism) 
and (6) Spiritualistic Pluralism. The great difficult}^' 
of all forms of consistent Pluralism is to explain how 
such a pluralit}:' of originally independent and un- 
connected units could come together of themselves and 
begin to co-operate and interact in such a waj^ as to 
produce, b}?- their interaction and co-operation, this 
extremel}^ complex and organised system of systems 
which we call the universe, , ^ 

But let us examine the two forms separately. 
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(a) Materialism.''^ 

Materialism may be briefly defined as tbe philoso- 
pbical theory which seeks to explain the entire universe 
{including life and mind) by what is known as matter. 
It consists in supposing that matter is the only self- 
existent and ultimate substance or reality from which 
all beings are derived. According to this view (to quote 
the words of Prof. Tyndall, a distinguished materialist), 
“matter contains the promise and potency of all forms 
■of existence.” 

We may begin by considering the assumptions 
made by Materialism, i.e.j the postulates or premises 
from which it starts. 

(i) It assumes at the outset that matter is in 
itself just what it appears to the senses -of a human 
being to be. In other words, it begins by assuming 
what is called “the Common Sense View of matter”.^ 
Now, to the senses matter appears as a reality exist- 
ing by itself outside and independently of mind, and 
.as extended in space, but divisible into parts. Infer- 
ence and imagination lead the human mind to resolve 
the parts into molecules, and the molecules into atoms 
of various sizes and weights. Hence Materialism 
finally assumes the existence of a number of self- 
existent, indivisible, indestructible and independent 
atoms scattered at random through space, and 
regards all things as formed by their combi- 
nations. 

(ii) But the atoms occupy space or have positions 
in space, and they move through and resist motion in 
space. Hence Materialism has to assume space as 
another self -existent reality. 

(iii) But these are not all. The atoms move and 
resist each other’s movements, and they combine with 


Materialism is looked upon as a form of Realism, because it 
takes matter to be the ultimate reality and assumes that the external 
material world has real existence independent of mind. It is sometimes 
called Materialistic Realism. 
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and separate from one another. All these imply the- 
presence of force or energy. ' Hence force also is to be- 
assumed as self-existent. In fact, modern Materialism, 
assumes several forces as self-existent, e.g., the force 
of gravitation, the forces of chemical attraction and 
repulsion, and so on. 

We see, then, that Materialism assumes an infinite 
number of self-existent, indestructible, indivisible: 
units called atoms, distributed at random through- 
space, and endo-vved with self -existent attributes of 
motion, attraction and repulsion, and explains all 
beings (whether inanimate or animate, unconscious or 
conscious) with all their attributes as the resultants 
of ‘ the random working or fortuitous combinations 
and recombinations of these atoms in infinite time^ 
and space. 

Thus, according to this view, the world is sinipl5r 
a conglomeration of atoms combined in an infinite- 
diversity of ways. It is the fortuitous combinations- 
of atoms that have given rise to all objects. Even 
living and mental beings have arisen out of the spon- 
taneous concurrence of atoms. 

It is clear from the above that the theory of mate- 
rialism incorporates into itself the theory of spontane- 
ous generation or abiogenesis. In other words, it 
assumes that life originates out of non-living or inani- 
mate matter. It has also to assume that consciousness 
somehow originates from material atoms and forces, 
because it has no other wa\^ of accounting for it. 
According to it, mind has no substantial realit3' of its- 
own ; it is onh" an inessential and surplus bj^-product 
of the organised matter called the physical organism. 
It is nothing but an aggregate of conscious states which 
are derived from and dependent on the material body, 
like flashes of light and heat elicited by the working of 
a complicated machine. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that Mate- 
rialism is wholly antirtheistic or atheistic, for it 
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dispenses with the idea of God or a creative mind 
altogether 

Criticism. 

The theory of Materialism as an ontological theory 
involves a number of insuperable difficulties. It vir- 
tually assumes ever 3 dhing and explains nothing. The 
main difficulties are indicated below. Some of these 
have been already fully stated. 

(i) It assumes the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation. But this hypothesis has been wholly 
discredited. (See Ch. IX, § 3, pp. 113-116). 

(ii) Its account of the origin of consciousness , 
is unsatisfactory and unscientific. (See Ch. XIV, 
pp. 190-191)/ 

(iii) It involves an epistemological difficulty and 
is based on a ‘circular argument’. (See Ch. XIV, 
pp. 191-i92). 

(iv) It is inconsistent with the latest scientific 
theory of matter, which, as we have seen before, tends 
to support Idealistic Monism. (See pp. 107-110). As 
a distinguished writer aptly remarks, “We know too 
much of matter to be any longer materialists”. 

(v) The most serious charge against Materialism 
is that it utter fails to account for the organic 
unity, harmony, order and universal reign of law 
which we find in the world-system. (See pp. 98-99, 
pp. 130, 131, also p. 248) . Materialism assumes that the 
physical cosmos in its present organised form and all 
the various species of plants and animals have resulted 
from the casual interaction of originally unconnected 
material atoms and blind physical forces. But it is 
inconceivable that atoms and forces operating blindly 


It may be pointed out in this connexion that modern materialists^ 
accept the theory of mechanical evolution. They avail themselves of the 
nebular hypothesis of cosmological evolution as propounded by Laplace, 
and the Darwinian, Lamarckian and Spencerian theories of biological 
evolution. 
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and b}- chance could ever ha\-e assumed such orderly 
forms. In fact, the theory leaves too much to chance 
and thus makes itself quite unscientific. An impartial 
examination of the facts of nature, life and mind 
constrains us to believe in the existence of a supreme 
mental power organising the world -system. It is 
absurd to suppose that the atoms, b 3 i fortuitousli^ 
combining and recombining in a variety of ways, have 
at last assumed the shape of this extremely complex 
and organised world-sj^stem. The universe as revealed 
hy modern science is a sj’-stem of s^ystems — it compre- 
hends a number of subordinate systems. It is full of 
combinations of parts wTich constitute wholes, and 
of means which are adapted to ends. The most 
natural, rational and obvious explanation of the order 
and adjustments which the world thus presents is 
that they are due to a mind or intelligence. Mind alone 
can account for order and adjustment, for the co-ordi- 
nation of parts into a whole, or the adaptation of means 
to an end. Thus Teleology is justified. (See Part II, 
pp. 130-131. See also Ch. XXIII and Note on Grounds 
of belief in God). 

We conclude, then, that Materialism cannot be 
accepted as a sufficient explanation of the world. 
Indeed, to accept such a dogmatic theory is really 
equii'alent to ignoring Logic, Epistemology and Science 
altogether. 

(b) Spiritualistic Pluralism. This is so called, 
because it assumes a plurality of spiritual beings, 
realities or sxihstances. 

(i) The typical form of Spiritualistic Pluralism is 
known as Monadism or the doctrine of Monads. 
According to this, the ultimate or elementary units 
which enter into the constitution of the universe are 
essential^ spiritual and may be described as poten- 
tial or subconscious souls capable of developing into 
actual conscious beings under certain favourable 
conditions. There is a hierarchy? of monads, but all 
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of them may be generally characterised as self- 
contained, self-sufficient, independent of one another, 
containing all principles of development within them- 
selves, and incapable of receiving any influences from 
outside.* 

Critical Remarks. 

The above theory of Spiritualistic Pluralism 
involves the same difficulty that besets Materialistic 
Pluralism or Atomism. How could a plurality of 
unconnected and independent units come to operate 
together and build up an orderly cosmos ? How are 
we to explain the unity of the universe— the universal 
harmony, connection and interaction of things?' 
Consistent Pluralism cannot answer such questions. 

The difficulty of consistent Pluralism led Leibnitz, 
the propounder of Monadism, to modify the doctrine 
considerably and to make it quasi-pluralistic. In 
his attempt to overcome the difficulties of Pluralism, 
he was led to work out the theory of ‘one monad 
of all monads’ and ‘pre-established harmony’. 
According to this view, the monads are not literally 
self-existent ; they are really ‘emanations’ or ‘ful- 
gurations’ from one absolute monad or ‘monad of all 
monads’ called by us God. It was this being who gave 
existence to the monads and established a harmony 
amongst them. Owing to this pre-established har- 
mony, whenever there is any change in any one of the 
monads, there arise corresponding changes in the 
others, though there is no direct interaction or causal 
connection among them. Each monad is a mirror 
of the universe — i.e . — reflects the whole universe from 
its own point of view. God determines from the 
beginning the internal developments of every monad, 
so that the monads all go on developing in corres- 
pondence, like clocks set to the same time, and 
thus by this pre-established harmony constitute a single 
unitary system., 


See Note on Monadism at the end of this chapter. 
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But it is easy to see that this is really equivalent 
to rejecting Pluralism and returning to Monism.* 

(ii) Polytheism. 

B\r Polytheism is meant the theory which assumes 
the existence of a plurality of spiritual or divine beings 
(called gods) controlling the various processes and 
departments of the world— g.g., the sun, the moon, 
the stars, seas, rivers, &c. As examples of Polytheism 
we nia3^ take the religious s3rstems of the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans and Scandinavians. 
PoHdheisni not Gnl3L recognises many divine beings, 
but also regards them as finite beings limited and 
resisted b3" each other. Some polytheistic systems 
represent the gods as self-existent, eternal and 
immortal. But usually the gods are looked upon as 
derived beings — as either born of parents or derived 
in some way out of some impersonal substance, chaos 
or nature. 

Criticism. 

(i) But Polytheism as explained above is more 
mythological than philosophical. It is too anthropo- 
morphic and can arise at a time when the personif3/ing 


* The pluralistic theory of I/eibnitz was a reaction against the 
extremely monistic or pantheistic philosophy of Spinoza, For a full 
account of the theory of I^eibnitz, see his ^Monadology^ translated 
into Fnglish by R. I^atta. It' has been remarked that “Leibnitz's 
hnonads* are simply Spinoza's ‘modes* substantialised.” It may be 
added here that the Realism or the doctrine of reals as advocated by 
Herbart, a Fost-Kantian German, philosopher, is analogous to the 
Monadism of Leibnitz* The Realism of Herbart was apparently a 
reaction against the monistic systems of some Post-Kantian thinkers 
{e.g., Fichte). Rant sometimes spoke of ‘one thing-indtself* and some- 
times of ‘many things-in-themselves*. Hence, out of his philosophy 
there arose the monistic S5^stems of Fichte, SchelHng, Hegel and 
Schopenhauer, as well as 'the ’ pluralistic system of Herbart. Quite 
recently, James has tried to revive- Pluralism and Polytheism. See 
Note on his theory at the end of this chapter. 
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-tendency of human mind is very strong and tin- 
restrained by reason. 

(ii) Further, like other forms of Pluralism, Poly- 
theism fails to satisfy the legitimate demands of 
reason and to explain the unity and harmony of the 
world-system. A polytheistic world would be wholly 
a world of strife and discord. “The more thoroughly 
the universe is studied and examined, the more 
apparent does it become that it is a single self-con- 
sistent whole— a vast unity in which nothing is 
isolated or independent. The very notion, therefore, 
of separate and independent deities, and still more, of 
course, of discordant and hostile deities, ruling over 
different departments of nature, is opposed to the 
.strivings and findings of reason.” 

§ 3. Dualistic theories. 

We next proceed to consider the different forms 
■of Dualism. As shown before, it is the theory of two 
powers, realities or principles of opposite nature acting 
on and limiting each other. It appears in two forms : 
(a) Ditheism- and (h) Dualistic Theism, and these should 
be separately dealt with. 

{a) Ditheism. By this is meant the theory of 
two gods — two rival and self-existent or co-eternal 
personal powers contending with and limiting each 
other. According to this view, one of these personal 
beings is all-good, and the other is an evil one. The 
good being tries to produce a go.od and perfect world, 
but he is unable to carry out his plan completely, 
inasmuch as he is opposed by the evil spirit. What- 
ever is good or beautiful comes from the good being; 
whatever is evil, imperfect or deformed comes from 
the evil spirit. It is the evil spirit that is the cause 
of all imperfections and all evils, natural as well 
as moral.* 


* The popular Christian conception of God and Satan resembles the 
labove dualistic view, l^nt still Christianity cannot be strictly called 
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The above theory of Ditheism is found in the: 
teachings of the ancient gnostics. It is also found in 
the religious view of the ancient Persians and the: 
modern Parsees. The good spirit is called by them 
Ahura Mazda and the evil one, Ahriman, and since 
the world is a result of their simultaneous activity and, 
conflict, we discover everywhere in it the presence of 
good and evil. 

It is clear from the above that, according to this 
view, though the two gods are self-existent, 3'^et 
neither of them is infinite in power or efficienc}^, 
because each limits the power and resists the activity 
of the other. 

(h) Dualistic Theism. Like the above theory, this- 
theory:, too, recognises two self-existent principles, 
beings or realities, but restricts personality or con- 
sciousness to only one of them, making the other 
reality impersonal. The personal being is God. He 
is a self-conscious, rational and good being and is the 
artificer of the world. The impersonal being is matter 
{hyle). It is the substance, material or _ stuff out of 
which the Divine artificer makes the world. God acts 
upon matter and tries to mould it into an orderly and 
perfect world, but is unable to realise His end fully, 
because He is always resisted by the intractable 
material.' In other w’ords, God cannot make the w'orld 
as good, perfect and beautiful as He pleases owing to 
the resistance and imperfection of His materials. 
Thus, according to this form of Dualism, though God 
gave shape and order to the world, He did not create 
the materials of the world, and though He is self- 
existent and perhaps infinite in goodness, yet He 


dualistic, for, according to it, ; Satan was created by God. It is thus 
essentially monistic and monotheistic. Popular Christianity may, how- 
ever, be called a sort of Conditional Dualism as distinguished from the 
two forms of Absolute . or Complete Dualism explained above. 
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is not infinite in power, because limited and resisted 
b_v matter. * 

Critical Remarks. 

(i) The Dualistic theory known as Ditheism is 
more mythological than philosophical. It originated 
at a time when the personifying tendency of man was 
too sti'ong. 

(ii) Both the above forms of Dualism are too 
anthropomorphic — i.e . — they assume that God is like 
a finite human being. Ditheism is based on the analogy 
of a good person who is opposed by a wicked one in the 
realisation of his plan. Dualistic Theism is based on 
the analogy of a human artificer who is unable to over- 
come the imperfections, defects and resistance of the 


Something like this is found even in the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle. Plato describes the self-existent matter or ‘hyle’ as formless 
and even as ‘non-existent’, because it is nothing in particular. Accord- 
ing to him, God tries to create a perfect world out of the formless 
substance, but its resistance prevents Him from doing so, and so the 
world remains imperfect and incomplete. Thus the Divine plan or idea 
is never fully realised and Divine work is never completed; and so the 
world-process goes on eternally. 

It may be added in this connection that Dualistic Theism was favour- 
ed even by J. S. Mill. According to him, the Teleological Argument is 
the only scientific and logical argument, but the belief in a personal 
God who is resisted by matter is the only logical conclusion to be drawn 
from the argument. The innumerable signs of design in the world 
prove that there is a beneficient and wise designing power or God, but 
the presence of evils and imperfections in the world shows that He is 
a being of great but limited power ; and we can explain the limitations, 
of His power by supposing that He is unable to overcome wholly the 
imperfection and resistance of His materials. God is described by Mill 
as “a Being of great but limited power, of great and perhaps unlimited 
intelligence, but perhaps, also, more narrowly limited than his power ; 
who desires, and pays some regard to, the happiness of his creatures,, 
but who seems to have other motives of action which he cares for 
more.” See his Bssay on Theism. It should be remembered that J. S.. 
Mill was originally an agnostic or sceptic, . . , ’ ’ 

17 ' 
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materials with which he is supplied. It is true that 
some amount of anthropomorphism must remain in 
religion. But still the above theories cannot be accepted, 
as they are too anthropomorphic. 

(iii) Dualism is inconsistent with the results of 
modern science. Like Pluralism, it fails to explain the 
organic unity and harmony of the world-system. As 
Dr. Flint remarks, “A dualistic religion must, with 
all the strength it possesses, oppose science in the 
accomplishment of its task — the proof of unity and 
universal order.” {Theism, p. 13). In fact, “if there 
be two absolutely independent substances as Dualism 
supposes, it is impossible to understand how they 
could have come into interaction with each other, 
so that the one could act upon the other — God 
on matter and matter on God. We can understand 
interaction only between correlative members of the 
same ultimate reality, included within the unity 
of one system.” (Dr. H. Stephen, Problems of 
Metaphysic), 

§ 4. Monistic theories. 

Having discussed the Pluralistic and Dualistic 
theories, we now proceed to review the different 
monistic theories which agree in affirrhing that there 
is one self-existent reality from which all finite beings 
are derived. As we have found before, there are four 
monistic theories, viz., Deism, Pantheism, Agnostic 
Monism and Panentheism or Concrete Monotheism. 
Let us examine them separately. 

(a) Deism. The theory of the world known as 
Deism may . be briefly stated thus : There is one 
Infinite and Absolute personal God who, at a certain 
point of time in His eternal self-conscious existence, 
first designed a world of finite things and minds in 
His thought, and then realised His idea by creating, 
out of nothing, such, a world outside Himself; and 
having invested it with all necessary forces, properties 
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and materials, abandoned it to itself. Thus, He 
.stands apart or is quite separate from the universe 
which is an immense and . wonderful machine con- 
.structed by Him long ago. But He still watches the 
machine and interferes with its working only on 
special occasions or in times of emergency, though, 
generally speaking, it goes on independently of Him, 
as a machine designed, constructed and set going b}" 
a human artificer goes on of itself without further 
interference. 

Thus Deism not only distinguishes God from the 
world, but separates and excludes Him from the world. 
It represents God as an Absolute personal being who 
exists apart from the , world, and the world as some- 
thing which, although created by God, is now independ- 
ent of Him, and capable of sustaining and developing 
itself and performing its own work, in virtue of its 
inherent energies. 

It will be easj'' now to see that Deism makes the 
following assumptions : 

(i) Creation in time. There was a time when 
there was no world. God created it out of nothing at a 
particular point of time. 

(ii) Two phases or states of Divine life — an 
acosmic phase followed by a dualistic phase. God at 
first existed without any world. That was the acosmic 
phase in His life. But since creation, there have been 
two realities — God or the Absolute Reality and the 
world of conditioned reality. Hence this phase of 
Divine life may be called the dualistic phase. 

(iii) Complete Divine transcendence. When the 
world was created and finished, it became external to 
and independent of God, just as a machine becomes 
independent of the contriver or maker after its con- 
struction. Thus God is wholly transcendent, i.e., out- 
side, above and beyond the world and is not in an\- 
sense immanent or present and operative in it, just as 
a watch-maker is wholly outside the watch and is not 
in any sense inside it. 
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(i\) Distinction of First or Primary Cause and’ 
Second or Secondary Causes. God who created and; 
collocated the materials and forces of the world may- 
be called the “First Cause”. The material things wdth 
the -forces implanted in them as well as the finite minds 
with their free wills may be called the “Second or- 
Secondary Causes”. The First Cause has done His 
work and retired from the field, so to speak, leaving 
the world \vholly to the operation of second causes. To 
quote the words of Dr. Martineau, “The world is a 
vast magazine of ‘second causes’, Which enable it to 
go on of itself, and would do their dut}? though He: 
were asleep.” {Study of Religion, Vol. II, p. 135). 
It follows from this that those natural phenomena 
wdiich cause so much suffering to living beings (such as- 
volcanic eruption, earthquake, famine, &c.) are pro- 
duced directly by the material things and forces operat- 
ing as second causes, and not by God Himself as the 
First Cause. Similarly, moral evils or sins are due 
directly to the free wills of finite rational minds operat- 
ing as second causes. 

(v) Occasional Divine interference. Though God 
as the First Cause is wholly transcendent. He always; 
watches the universe, and interferes wdth its working 
occasionally — i.e. — in times of emergencv^ As Mr. 
Armstrong remarks when explaining this view-, “God 
still w'atches the machine, and now' and then, w’hen 
he sees occasion, he interferes by a special act of divine 
pow'er overcoming or suspending the action of natural 
forces by the introduction, for the emergency, of his 
own divine force. This intervention it is that consti- 
tutes miracles and special providences which are outside 
of the regular working of the machine.” {God and the- 
Soul, p. 44). 

The theory explained above is called by se\'eral 
names, (i) It is generally called Deism as distinguished 
from Theism which makes God transcendent as well 
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as immanent.'^ It is also called (ii) Anthropomorphic 
Theism, hecsiust it is based on the highly anthropo- 
morphic analogy of a human artificer or contriver 
and his work; (iii) Abstract Theism, because it 
abstracts God from the world, i.e., “it makes the 
w^orld to be unnecessary to the life of God, and God 
to have existence in abstraction from any world”; 
and (iv) Conditional Dualism, because, according 
to it, though the ultimate reality is oua, yet now 
there are two independent realities, viz., Vm ultimate 
reality or God Himself and the world of finite 
■beings whose existence, though real, is conditional. 
This theory was widely prevalent in the Bighteenth 
Century. 


Critical Remarks. 

But the above theor}^ is open to serious objec- 
tions : 

(i) If God existed at first without a world, how 
•did the need of a world arise? Was there any defect 
in His being without a world? If so, why did He 
not feel the defect before? How could He spend all 
‘pre-eternity’ without a world ? What was the reason 
of His sudden activity? As Dr. H. Stephen remarks, 
“If God existed from all pre-eternity without a world, 


The word ‘Deism’ is derived from Datin Deus meaning God. The 
word ‘Theism’ comes from Greek Theos, meaning God. Thus the literal 
meaning of Deism and that of Theism are precisely the same, belief 
in God. But still “Deism is distinguished from Theism by probably all 
Tecent theologians in substantially the same manner. Some oppose it to 
theism ; others include it in theism as a species in a genus ; but this does 
not prevent their agreeing as to the distinction to be drawn. Deism is 
regarded as, in common with theism, holding, in opposition to atheism, 
that there is a God, and, in opposition to pantheism, that God is distinct 
from the world, but as differing from theism in maintaining that God 
is separate from the world, having endowed it with self-sustaining and 
self-acting powers, and then abandoned it to itself” (Dr. Flint, Anti-^ 
:^heistic Theories, Appendix, Note 1, p. 442). 
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it is. difSciilt to undGrstHnd why. Ho 'bo.cEHio Hctivo: 

and creative at a particular point. What need had 
God for a world at this point ? Why did He not 
continue wrajjt up in His own self-sufi&cient unity for 
all post-eternity?” {Problems of Metaphysic, Pi£th 
Edition). 

(ii) Again, by denying God’s presence in, and 
contiol over, the affairs of the world, Deism prepares- 
the way for Dualism and Materialism. If the world 
can go on so long in virtue of forces inherent in it 
without any support from God, as Deism assumes, then 
it is but a step further to say that it may have gone 
on of itself in the same way eternally. A deist may 
thus be led back to Materialistic Atheism, which dis- 
penses with the idea of God altogether ; or he may fall 
back into that form of Dualism which makes God and 
matter co-eternal and outside of each other. 

(iii) Xhe deistic view cannot be seriously main- 
tained, because it is too anthropomorphic and based 
upon the analogy of a human artificer and his machine. 
The relation between a human contriver or artificer 
and his work is that between one finite being' 
and another contained wdthin the world. A human 
contriver is supplied with materials for his work. He 
uses a portion of the energj^ existing already in the 
world. But, as Deism admits, God is an infinite being 
and has to evolve or create both the material and 
energy of the world. Hence the relation of God to the 
world must be entirely different from that of a human 
contriver to his w'ork. 

_ (iv) The theory involves a contradiction, inasmuch 
as it assumes that God existed as a thinking being 
through all eternity prior to creation without anything 
to 'think about. According to Deism, God is an eternally 
living and self-conscious being; but how can there be- 
eternal life without eternal artivity? How’ can there 
be thought and consciousness without objects or 
materials? As has been pointed out in p. 39, a life 
without activity, a real, concrete power without any 
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manifestation, a subject without an object, a thought 
without anything to think about, a self-consciousness 
without a plurality of materials, must be viewed as 
impossible. Hence the existence of God as an eternally 
living and thinking subject implies the existence of 
the world as the product of His activity and object of 
His thought. An eternal -world or series of worlds 
seems to be necessarily implied in the eternal life and. 
consciousness of God. 

We conclude, then, that the Deistic view of 
creation in time is unsatisfactory.'^ “God’s life,” as 
Lotze remarks, “is perpetual creation and providence.” 
“The eternal reality of God as a thinking principle,” 
says Dr. H. Stephen, “involves an eternal content of 
God’s.thought, and, therefore, the eternal correlativity 
of subject and object, of what thinks and what is 
thought, of will and what is willed, of Absolute and 
relative, of God and world.” (Problems 0 / Metaphysic, 
p. 351). 

Hence we should consider the other monistic 
theories. 

(b) Pantheism. According to Pantheism, which 
is extremely monistic, God is all that is ; He is the 
only reality, and all finite beings are simply aspects, 
modifications, modes or parts of Him and have, accord- 
inglj% no substantial reality of their o-wn ; He is, in 
short, ‘one and all’, the all-comprehensive, eternal, 
absolute, self-existent power, and the independent 

* Another objection is often raised against Deism, viz., that it is 
inconsistent with the infinity of God and makes Him a limited or finite 
being ; for, according to it, finite things and minds exist outside of God, 
resist His will and purpose, and thereby impose limitations on Him. In 
reply to this, Deists say that God freely and voluntarily restricts or 
limits His own infinity to leave room, so to speak, for the activities of 
finite beings, and such limitation, being self-imposed and voluntary, does 
not take away the infinitude and absoluteness of God. God retains His 
infinite power, inasmuch as He freely imposes restraint upon Himself 
and withholds His power and is able to check, control and take away 
at any time the powers deputed to finite beings. 
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existence of finite beings is only an illusion or unreal 
appearance. 

Thus Pantheism deprives all finite things of in- 
dependence and reality and makes God to be the only 
substance or essence of all. It follows from this that 
the consciousnesses of animals and men are only God’s 
consciousness of Himself in finite and partial waj^s 
or from finite points of view. The forces of Nature as 
well as the volitions of men are but modes or applica- 
tions of the universal power of God. Even man, there- 
fore, has no freedom or independence in any sense. 

Thus consistent Pantheism necessarily leads to 
Determinism or Necessitarianism. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that, as 
regards the relation of God to the world. Deism 
and Pantheism represent two extreme tendencies of 
thought. Deism makes God wholly transcendent. It 
not only distinguishes God from the world, but sepa- 
rates and excludes Him from the world. Pantheism, 
on the contrary, assumes that God is wholly immanent 
in the world. It denies that God and the world either 
do or can exist apart, and asserts that the world is, in 
its essence, identical with God. 

We see, then, that, as regards the relation of 
God to the world. Deism is the opposite extreme to 
Pantheism. But from another point of view, the opposite 
of Pantheism is represented, by what is known as 
Pluralism. We know that the world is a unity in 
plurality; in other words, it is made up of many parts 
or units, and \^et, at the same time, constitutes a single 
whole or system. How can this fact be accounted for ? 
How can the world be at once a unity and a pluralit}^ ? 
How can it be one, though made up of many ? This 
is one of the most fundamental and perplexing 
problems of Philosophy. Now, when dealing with 
this problem, human thought tends to go to two 
extremes. Thus, 

(i) It may overlook, forget or ignore the unity 
underhung plurality and assume that innumerable 
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self-existent units or realities have built up, through 
their interaction, the aggregate called the world. This 
tendency of thought finds expression in what is 
called Pluralism which may be either materialistic or 
spiritualistic. Or, 

(ii) It may go to the other extreme and wholly 
sacrifice variety and plurality to unity— it may lay 
such ntress on the unity of things as to imperil their 
individuality . This tendency of thought to ignore, 
o\-erlook or explain away the plurality of things and 
leave only the unity, finds its complete expression in 
Pantheism or Acosmism which, as we have seen before, 
denies the reality of all finite beings and reduces them 
to unsubstantial modes or phenomena of one ultimate 
reality. 

We conclude, then, that Pluralism and Pantheism 
:are diametrically opposed to each other. The former 
ignores the One and leaves the many ; the latter 
ignores the many and leaves the One. The former 
■ denies the existence of a single principle unifying, 
underlying and evolving the world, and assumes that 
the world is a product or result of the combination and 
interaction of a plurality of self-existent units or 
elements. The latter denies the reality of the many to 
exalt the One. 

The monistic theory explained above is called by 
several names, (i) It is called Pantheism, because, 
according to it, all is God or God is all (Gr. Pair = all, 
.theos = God). Thus Pantheism etymologically means 
‘all-God -theory’. It is also called (ii) the doctrine of 
.complete divine immanence, because, according to it, 
‘God is wholly immanent in the universe, or God and the 
unix'erse are identical ; (iii) A bstract Monism, because 
it goes to the extreme of abstracting the One from 
the many and admitting the reality of the One only; 
(iv) Extreme Monism, for the same reason; and 
ifv) Acosmism, because it denies the reality of the cosmos 
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or world, and asserts that God alone is real (a = not,, 
co5/);o,'> = world). 

The doctrine of Pantheism has at all times been 
adiocated by many eminent thinkers. Indeed, as 
Dr. Flint remarks, “Wherever we find traces of 
speculation on the origin of things, there we also find 
traces of Pantheism”. (Anti-theistic Theories, p. 341).- 
Man 3 ' distinguished philosophers of ancient India 
and Greece were pantheists. Many thoughtful men: 
of modern Germany, France, Great Britain and- 
America were also pantheistic in their tendency. 
Pantheistic ideas pervade the writings of Shelley, 
Carhde and Fmerson. When we consider how wide- 
spread Pantheism has been, the question naturally 
arises in the mind : What is the source of its- 
strength? Why has it proved so attractive? We 
should accordingly consider here not only the defects- 
of Pantheism, but also its merits or excellences. It 
should, how^ever, be borne in mind that there are very 
few systems that are purely -pantheistic. The Vedantic 
system of ancient India, the Elea tic S 3 rstem of ancient. 
Greecef and the system of Spinoza are generalh'- taken 
to be typical instances of pantheistic philosophy. But,. 


Pantheism assumes a multitude of forms. A few pantheistic systems- 
describe the Absolute as an impersonal unconscious law, force, power- 
or substance. Others do not deny the self-consciousness or self-distin- 
guishing intelligence of God or the Absolute; on the contrary, they- 
assert that Divine consciousness must be infinitelj?^ superior to human, 
consciousness. vSome of these systems describe God as ^super-persona P' 
or *supra-personaP, because, according to them, the word 'persona? is- 
suggestive of human limitations and cannot adequately describe the 
infinite fullness and depth of God’s being. A full discussion of the. 
personality of God will be found in the sequel. See Ch. XXTI. 

t The Bleatic philosophy of ancient Greece was founded by- 
Xenophanes and perfected by Parmenides. According to this system,, 
Being and appearance, truth and opinion, reason and sense, are abso- 
lutel}^ opposed to each other; they are contradictory and irreconcilable. 
Being is one and is alone real. It is apprehended by reason alone; and' 
when reason apprehends Being, there Is true knowledge. vSenses appre- 
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as is well known, while some commentators of Vedanta 
give it a pantheistic interpretation,* others interpret 
it quite theistically. Similarly, the validity of the 
assertion that Spinoza pantheistically sinks the many 
j into the One is disputed some. Fichte, Schelling 

j and even Hegel have been accused of teaching Pan- 

I theism ; but Hegel’s jihilosophy is panentheistic, and 
not exactly pantheistic in the proper sense of the term, 
because, according to him, the world of finite beings 
is indispensable to the concrete reality and life of 
God. 

Critical Remarks. 

(i) The most obvious charge against Pantheism is 
that it is contrary to the testimony of our general 
self-consciousness and that of our moral consciousness. 
We are clearly conscious of ourselves as distinct,, 
individual, personal beings or realities having the 
power of self-determination. We perceive a distinction 
between right and wrong; we understand that we are 
free to choose between them ; we feel that we are respon- 
sible for our choice and are praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy. These convictions can never be avoided or 
eradicated. They are facts as certain as any others in 
the world, and a theory which is not consistent with 
them ought to be rejected. But all these clear convic- 
tions would be quite meaningless and false if Pantheism 
were true. 

Thus the great objection to Pantheism is that it. 
is quite inconsistent with the human self’s general 
consciousness of itself as a substantial reality and a 
free agent, and specially with its moral consciousness 
of right and wrong, obligation and responsibility, merit 

bending appearances give what may be called opinions. Since Being 
alone is real, it follows that the world of appearances is unreal or illusory. 


^ Those Vedantic thinkers who advocate thorough-going Pantheism 
regard Brahma or the Absolute Being as the only reality and the world 
of finite beings as Maya (illusion or unreal appearance). 
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and guilt ; for, according to this tlieor}^, all the thoughts 
and actions of men are really those of God. By taking 
awaj- all individuality from man and all freedom from 
human will — by making human volition to he a mode 
of the universal power of God, it strikes at the very 
roots of morality.* 

(ii) Pantheism, in its extreme and consistent form, 
becomes fatal, not only to morality, but also to religion. 
Religion, as we know, implies a communion of the 
human soul with a personal God. It presupposes 
freedom of human vvill and a relative distinction 
between the worshipper and the object of his worship. 
But if God be everything— if we are but He, how can 
there be religious worship at all? By depriving man 
of his freedom and reality — by merging the individual 
soul in the Universal, Pantheism takes away the very 
possibility of religion. f 

(iii) Pantheism is realty a one-sided theory. We 
have seen before that, if Pluralism goes to one 

* C£. Dr. Flint’s AntUtheistic Theories, pp. 432-433 — “Pantheism 
requires us to regard as delusive the consciousness which each man 
possesses of being a self or person... There are millions on millions of 
self-conscious beings or persons in the world. A.nd Pantheism, in order to 
adhere to its dogma of absolute unit}^ must contradict the testimony 
borne by the consciousness of all these beings. It is logically bound to 
affirm that each of them is under a delusion when he supposes himself 
to be truly a seif or person. But what does this imply? Why, that from 
true persons really distinct from all other beings — ^free, responsible, moral 
— it must reduce and degrade them to mere semblances ; for with 
personality, their freedom of will, responsibility, duty, must be likewise 
sacrificed.” 

Again, “If human personality and freedom are illusions, then must 
obligation, guilt and retribution be the absurdest fictions.” (Ibid., p. 396). 

t vSee Mr. Armstrong’s “God and the Soul”, p. 64 : — “Pantheism 
only becomes deadly to vigorous religion and morality when it makes the 
man’s soul, the man’s self, a portion of God. Theism claims that the 
human soul is a free cause, a separate island of individual will in the 
midst of the great ocean of the Divine Will. Leave ns man confronting 
God, not absorbed in Him, and the conditions are preserved for the 
ethical life of the individual and also for the communion of the soul 
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extreme and ignores the underlying unity of the world, 
Pantheism or pxtreme Monism goes to the opposite 

extreme of ignoring the plurality of things and leaving 
only the unity. Thus both of them are one-sided and 
inadequate. A true theory is that which recognises 
both the one and the many — the aspect of unity as well 
as the aspect of plurality found in the world," without 
ignoring either of them . " Such a theory is Panentheism 
or Concrete Monotheism which affirms that the One 
and the many, the Absolute and the relative, are 
organically related as factors of one concrete reality,, 
and that each apart from the other would be an 
abstraction. 

(iv) The pantheistic conception of God or the 
Absolute Unity is not at all satisfactory. Pantheism 
in its most extreme and consistent form regards God 
as a ‘barren identity’ — as ‘pure and immutable being’ 
in whom there can be no element of difference, 
change or plurality. It affirms that “it is the nature 
of the Absolute to be indivisible unity, excluding all 
contradiction and thereby all ground of plurality ; 
from which it follows that the world of experience, 
appearing, as it does, to be a plurality of mutually 
exclusive things contradictory to one. another and to 
the Absolute, can have no substantial existence and 
can be only illusory appearances.’’ But such a pure 
being, as Hegel points out, would be equivalent 
to nothing. A being which is not the becoming 
of anything in particular, a unity which has nO' 
element of difference in it, a power which does not 
express itself in the concrete, an Absolute and Infinite 
which does not reveal itself in the finite and relative, 
is a fictitious abstraction. “If God be the abstract 
supersensible essence or being which is void of all 
difference and all specific character, He is only a bare 

with God as another than itself, the very possibility of which is destroyed 
if a separate personality is wdped outF* 

Of. Pringle-Pattison, Idea of God, p. 289 : “It takes two to love and 
to be loved, two to worship and to be worshipped.” 
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name, a mere caput mortumn of the abstract under- 
standing.” Indeed, Pantheism must either reduce 
God to an unreal abstraction, or regard Him as the 
sum total of all finite beings, rational and non-rational, 
moral and immoral.* 

(v) Pantheism in its most consistent and extreme 
form (or, as it is called, Acosmism) assumes that finite 
beings are only appearances or illusions and as such 
do not require further explanation. But even if thei^ 
are appearances, illusions or mere phenomena without 
substantial reality, they require to be explained or 
accounted for; and they cannot be explained on the 
extremety monistic theory of one immutable Absolute 
Being; for “they imply that besides the absolute being 
there are minds which can be haunted by appear- 
ances, and which can be deluded into believing that 
these appearances are realities.” Thus we see that 
Pantheism which is extremely monistic cannot explain 
the plurality of finite beings without contradicting 
itself. Panentheism offers a more satisfactory explana- 
tion of the plurality of finite beings constituting the 


* Cf. Dr. Diddon^s Bampton Lectures for 1866, pp. 448, 449 ; “In 
• conceiving of God, the choice before a pantheist lies between alternatives 
from which no genius has as yet devised a real escape, God, the pan- 
theist must assert, is literally everything; God is the whole material 
and spiritual universe; He is humanity in all its manifestations; He 
is by inclusion every moral and immoral agent; and every form and 
exaggeration of moral evil, no less than every variety of moral excellence 
and beauty, is part of the all-pervading, all-comprehending movement 
of His universal life. If this revolting blasphemy be declined, then 
the God of Pantheism must be the barest abstraction of abstract being... 
He must be conceived of as utterly unreal, lifeless, non-existent. This* 
dilemma haunts all the historical transformations of Pantheism, in 
l^urope as in the :East, to-day as two thousand years ago. Pantheism 
must either assert that its God is the one only existing being whose 
existence absorbs and is identified with the universe and humanity; 
or else it must admit that He is the rarest and most unreal of conceiv- 
able abstractions; in plain terms, that He is no being at all.’* (Quoted 
by Dr. Flint in his Anti^theistic Theories). 
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world • for, according to it, they are evolved by the One 
Absolute Being or God as the means and materials 
of His self-realisation and exist as factors of His 
concrete life. 

Merits of Pantheism. 

But though Pantheism has the above defects, it 
has its own peculiar merits or excellences which 
should not be overlooked. The great truths of Pan- 
theism are its conceptions of the unit}^ and spirituality 
■of the universe and those of the absoluteness and 
immanence of God. It is a natural reaction from 
Pluralism, Dualism and Deism. It is, in fact, the 
expression of a sense of Divine presence in the 
universe. It emphatically affirms the all-pervading 
activity of God. . It abolishes the hard -and fast line 
■of demarcation between the Creator and the created, 
God and the world, mind and matter, and insists on 
the omnipresence of God and the complete and cease- 
less dependence of the universe on His power. 
Unity, which is the goal of all speculation, is reached 
by Pantheism in the strictest form without any 
duality. It teaches men that God is not ‘a distant 
■deity’, but is the indwelling spirit of all. It teaches 
them to sacrifice egotism completely, to rise above the 
good and evil of the world, to glory in being parts 
and particles of God, and to yearn after rest in Him. 
It thus gives some satisfaction to the religious wants 
•of man. By centring all in, and even by sacrificing 
all to, the one Absolute Existence, it ministers in 
some degree to devout emotion and affection. That 
there is something grand and fascinating in the con- 
ception that all things and minds are but parts, 
modes or manifestations of One Universal Being is 
abundantly proved by the wdde prevalence of Pan- 
theism. We may even go so far as to say that 
Pantheism sometimes gives moral strength to men. 
'This seems to be a paradox at first sight, for we have 
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already seen that it strikes at the very roots of" 
morality taking away ail individualit}^ of man and 
all freedom from human will. But whatever may be 
the legitimate consequences of Pantheism as an onto- 
logical theory, we find, as a matter of fact, that 
pantheists are generally remarkable for their piety and 
purity of character.* How can this fact be accounted 
for? How are we to reconcile this fact with the 
legitimate consequences of the theor}?^? The answer 
is obvious. Pantheism ministers moral strength to 
men by teaching them that God is immanent in their 
souls and worketh in them and through them. As 
Dr. Flint remarks, “The conqueror, the philosopher, 
the poet, feels himself borne upwards, as it were, and 
along a path of glory and success, by the force of 
an indwelling God. The hours of highest achievement 
and joy are those in which man is frequently least 
conscious of his weaknesses and limitations as a man, 
and most prone to identify himself with God.” {Anti- 
theistic Theories, p. 400). Indeed, Pantheism is often 
the religious expression of an exalted moral nature. 
As Prof. Mitra observes, “Pantheism, viewed merely 
as an ontological doctrine, ma 3 ^ present the above 
difficulty, but Pantheism regarded as the end of a 
sainth^ life solves the difficult 5 v ... At the highest 
stage of moral culture, the conflict between inclination 
and duty, between prudence and conscience, between 
human desire and divine behest, dies away. . . . The- 
human constitution at such a stage beats in unison 
with the Divine, and one feels himself to be, as 
it were, one with God.” {Elements of Morals, 
pp. 455-456). 

See Prof. Mitra Elements of Morals, pp. 454-455 “Pantheism, 
consistently carried out into action, should incline one rather to reckless - 
conduct than to the prosecution of a virtuous life. But, as a matter of 
fact, we find that pantheists in all ages are noted for their spotless- 
character and transcendent piety. How chaste, for example, are the 
lives of Parmenides, Spinoza, and the Vedantists generally ! The expres- 
sion *a Parmenidean life’ has really come to mean a pure spotless 
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So much, then, for the merits and defects of 
Pantheism. It will be seen afterwards that Panentheism 
is free from the defects of Pantheism, but possesses all 
its merits or excellences. We have next to consider 
what is called 

(c) Agnostic Monism* 

This is the view of Spencer and his followers. 
According to this theory, there is one infinite, absolute 
and eternal energy or power which is the ground of 
all beings ; but nothing can be known about that power 
beyond the bare fact of its existence. We know that 
it is, but we do not know what it is. The theorj" is 
monistic, because it assumes that there is one ultimate 
power or reality. It is agnostic, in so far as it declares 
that reality or power to be wholly unknown and un- 
knowable. This theory has already been fully explained 
and examined and need not be discussed again. (See 
pp. 83-85, pp. 87-90 and p. 246). It will be sufiicient 
here to repeat once more that the Absolute cannot be 
regarded as unknown and unknowable, because, as the 
supporters of this theory themselves tell us, the entire 
universe is the ‘manifestation’ of that being. All that 
we can reasonably say is that the nature of that being 
cannot be fully or exhaustively known {Vide p. 90). 
Indeed, we cannot know the existence of a being without 
knowing some of its attributes. How, then, can it be 
said that nothing is knowable about the Absolute except 
its existence? 

We conclude, then, that the Absolute is not wholly 
unknowable. It is known just as an 3 d:hing else is 
known,' mb., through its self -manifestations. 

Finally, we proceed to consider what is called 

The Spencerian theory of Agnostic Monism is sometimes called 
Neutral Monism, because it professes that it is neither idealistic nor 
materialistic. It is, however, combined with Naturalism which tends 
to degenerate into Materialism. Thus, as Dr. J. Ward remarks, ^*the 
neutrality of this theory is neither strict nor impartial.’’ {NaUiralism 
and Agnosticism, Vol. II, p. 207). 
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(li) Panentheisni or Concrete Monotheism* Al 
clear and concise account of this theory has already 
been given (Fide pp. 38-40, also p. 246). It consists 
in affirming that all finite things and minds are evolved 
from, sustained bj’', and included within the all- 
embracing energy and consciousness of God who 
realises the potentialities of His nature in and through 
these beings. Thus, according to this theory, there is 
a vital connection between God and the world, the One 
and the many, the Absolute and the relative, the 
Infinite and the finite, the Unconditioned and the condi- 
tioned — each being essential or indispensable to the 
concrete reality of the other. Without a world of finite 
beings, God would be an abstract power only; without 
the evolving, co-ordinating and sustaining power of 
God, there would be no world at all. 

We see, then, that, according to this theory, the 
evolution, preservation, unification and co-ordination 
of a plurality of beings constitute the means by which 
the Absolute One raises itself from the condition of an 
abstract potentiality into that of a concrete, self- 
conscious reality. All things and minds, therefore, 
may be said to exist for the sake of one ultimate end, 
■viz., the self-realisation and self -manifestation of the 
Absolute mental power. 

How, then, does this theory differ from Deism and 
Pantheism ? In what respects is it superior to them ? 
What are its merits or excellences ? 

(i) Deism represents God as wholly transcendent 
:and denies that there is any necessarji, vital or organic 


* The philosophical form of Monotheism defended in this book has 
been called Fanentheism, because, according to it, all things are in God. 
The name enables us to distinguish this theory from Pantheism as com- 
monly understood. 

The term ‘Panentheism' was extensively used for the first time by 
/Chr^tian P. Krause, a thinker of great merit (1781-1832). By this he 
meant ‘'the doctrine of the immanency of all things in God,, considered as 
.a transcendent personality and yet united in substance with the creature/* 
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connection between God and the world. It represents 
Hira as essentiali}^' an infinite and absolute person 

having concrete self-conscious reality in Himself apart 
from and independently of any world of finite things. 
It assumes that He voluntarily limited His own 
infinity and absoluteness at a particular point of time 
and thus gave independent existence to a world of 
limiting^ and resisting beings outside Himself, and 
that, prior to such creation, He remained wrapt up in 
thought through all eternity without anything either 
within or without. 

In opposition to the Deistic view, Panentheism or 
Concrete Monotheism represents God and the world, 
the Absolute and the relative, as organically related to 
each other and as constituting together one concrete 
reality or organic whole. It assumes that the universe 
of inter-related finite beings is the concrete expression 
of one Absolute power. It affirms that finite beings 
exist in God as the • materials of His life and thought, 
and that it is in and through them that He becomes 
aware of Himself as the subject which thinks and 
designs them, and as the agent which evolves, sustains 
and co-ordinates them. 

It is clear from the above that Panentheism avoids 
the difficulties involved in Deism. We have seen 
before that Deism falls into a self-contradiction, by 
supposing that God existed before creation as a 
thinking being without any materials of thought. 
But Panentheism has no such difficulty, because, 
according to it, God has been eternally engaged in 
consciously evolving and co-ordinating- a world or 
‘world-series’ as the material of His spiritual life. It 
thus gives a sufficient reason for the' existence of the 
world, which Deism fails to do. Again, Deism cannot 
reconcile the infinity and absoluteness of God with the 
existence of the world of finite- beings in a satis- 
factory way. It has to assume, as we have seen before, 
that God voluntarily limits His own infinity and 
makes Himself finite in order to leave room for finite 
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beings, and that what is called creation means nothing^ 
more than this voluntarj'- self-limitation of God. But 
Panenfheism explains His infinity and absoluteness in 
a way which is quite consistent with the real existence 
of finite beings ; for, according to it, the Absolute and 
the finite are not opposed and exclusive, but are cor- 
relative members of one organic whole, each existing in 
and through the other. 

(ii) Bet us now compare Panentheism with 
Pantheism. We have seen before that the most 
abstruse problem of Philosophjj- is ‘the problem of one 
and many’. How can the world be a collection of 
many different things and at the same time be one 
world ? How can it be one, though made up of many ? 
(See pp. 264, ‘266). Pantheism in its extreme form solves 
this problem by practically denying the reality of ‘the- 
many’ and reducing them to unreal appearances or 
unsubstantial phenomena of ‘the One’. It lays such 
stress on the unity of all reality ' that the element , of 
difference is simply ignored or explained away. 
Pluralism, again, in direct opposition to Pantheism, 
ignores the underlying unity of the world. 
Panentheism mediates between these two extremes by 
recognising equally the elements or aspects of unit}? 
and plurality, identity and diversity, present in the 
world. It maintains that the one Absolute power 
realises, or gives concrete existence to, itself by 
differentiating itself into many beings and co-ordinating 
them as factors of its conscious life. Thus, according- 
to this theory, finite things are not unreal appearances 
or phenomena, but have real existence, though their 
reality is relative, dependent and conditioned. 

It should be carefully borne in mind that; 
Panentheism represents God as both transcendent and 
immanent and thus differs from both Deism and 
Pantheism. It emphatically affirms that the entire 
universe is animated and pervaded by the spirit 
of God and that without and beyond Him nothing 
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exists. “It looks on God not as outside the universe, 
but as e\-er operating within it; not as having once 
for all created, and then confined His action to occa- 
sional interference, but as continuously'- creative; not 
as having set up certain laws of nature as substitutes 
for His own action, or certain forces other than His 
own will-force, but as Himself energising in all the 
forces of nature, so that the laws of nature are only 
the habits of His own activity.” It thus far contradicts 
Deism and agrees with Pantheism. But it differs 
from Pantheism in so far as it holds that God is not 
wholly immanent in the world, but is also 
transcendent in a certain sense. According to 
Panentheism or Concrete Monotheism, God is trans- 
cendent, because He is not identical or co-extensive 
with the world or the mere sum total of finite beings. 
He is more than the world, and His energy is not 
used up in the processes of the world. Indeed, His 
infinite power or energy can never be exhausted in any 
system of finite beings. There are measureless 
reserves of Divine energy' wholly' bey'ond that which 
acts in the unii'erse. There is a sphere of Divine 
existence wholly' transcending the system of things. 
The world is in Him, but He is not merged in the 
world. Moreo\’-er, as a self-conscious subject, He 
distinguishes Himself from the world (which is the 
object of His thought and product of His activity) and 
thinks it without being identical with it. (See § 6 
below) . 

■ We conclude, then, that Panentheism reconciles 
Pluralism with Monism, Deism with Pantheism. 
It incorporates into itself all that is true and essential 
in them, and in this way goes beyond them. It 
excludes what is erroneous and retains what is correct 
in them. Thus it is more satisfactory than every one 
of them. It is the only theory which can explain the 
facts of Nature, life, mind and conscience more 
adequately than any other theory. It finds empirical 
confirmation in what is called the "teleological argument. 
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The organic unity and harmony of the world-system,, 
the universal presence of law and order, the extremely 
complex and admirable adaptations of means to ends, 
the wonderful signs of selection, combination and 
gradation that we find everywhere in Nature prove 
that there is a supreme mental power. Indeed, 
modern science tends with overwhelming force 
towards the monistic conception of the world — 
towards the view that the world is a single unitary 
system and is the expression of a single rational power 
present and operative in it. Thus this theory is con- 
sistent with and supported by the established results 
of the special sciences. Moreover, it is justified by 
epistemological considerations. On no other hypothesis 
we can explain the nature and origin of knowledge and 
the correspondence between mind and the external 
material world. Thus it is the most adequate theory 
on the whole and is, therefore, preferred by Rational 
Philosophy.* 

So much, then, for the merits of Panentheism. 
We may now explain more precisely the relation of 
God to the world and to the human soul even at the 
risk of repetition. 

* Tile theory has several names. It is called (i) Panentheism, because, 
according to it, all are in God; (ii) Concrete Monism, because, according 
to it, there is one ultimate reality or power that makes itself concrete in 
and through the world-system ; (iii) Concrete Monotheism, because,, 
according to it, there is one God who realises HimseM by evolving and 
sustaining the world-system as the means and material of His thought;, 
(iv) Scmi-pantheistic view, because it lays much stress on the immanence 
of God like Pantheism, but is not wholly pantheistic, inasmuch as it 
makes Him transcendent at the same time; (v) Monistic Spiritualism or 
Spiritualistic Monism-, because, according to it, there is a single absolute 
mental power or spiritual principle whence all things proceed and by 
which they are sustained ; (vi) Idealistic Monism, Monistic Idealism or 
Absolute Idealism, because it assumes that the world is the working out 
or realisation of one Absolute Idea ; and also (vii) Ideal-Realism, Realistic 
Idealism or Objective Idealism, because it asserts the objective reality of 
the world and the validity of our knowledge, and at the same time 
assumes that the world is derived from an absolute idea or mental power. 
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§ 5. Relation of God to' world and man. 

We have already explained the different theories 
of the relation of God and the world. We have 
rejected the dualistic, deistic and pantheistic views 
and have accepted the panentheistic theory according 
to which God is immanent as well as transcendent. 
The nearest and the most expressive analogy is the 
unity of mind or self in the midst of the plurality of 
ideas. In other words, we may best elucidate the 
panentheistic view by comparing the relation between 
God and the world to that between the finite self- 
conscious mind or soul and its system of conscious 
ideas and activities. As the conscious life of the 
human mind, self or soul is a unity in plurality, so- 
the conscious life of God is a unity in plurality. As 
the self with its plurality of conscious states and 
processes forms one concrete reality or organic whole, 
so God with the finite things and minds forms one 
concrete reality or organic whole. As the self is in 
its states and processes, ideas and activities, so God 
is in the things and minds of the world ; and as these 
psychical phenomena exist in the self as factors of its 
life, so all things and minds are in God as factors 
of His life. Thus God is immanent in the world, as 
the soul is immanent in the psychical states. But 
this immanence of God is in no way opposed to His 
transcendence. As the soul is, in a sense, more than 
the psychical phenomena or conscious states and 
processes, and is not the mere sum total of them, so 
God is more than the finite beings, and is not the 
mere sum total of them. As the self is always aware 
of itself as the subject having the states and processes 
and as the agent performing the acts, and thus distin- 
guishes itself from them without being identical with 
them, so God is aware of Himself as the absolute 
subject and agent and distinguishes Himself from 
the world (which is the object of His thought and 
product of His activity) without being identical with 
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it. Thus God transcends the world. It should be 
borne in mind that God, as an infinite self-conscious 
power, infinitely transcends the world, for no sum 
total of finite things can ever exhaust the infinite or 
the inexhaustible. 

We have explained above in a general wa3" the 
relation of God to the world of finite beings. It must 
be admitted, however, that, as human mind is finite, 
it cannot fully understand or clearhr conceive the rela- 
tion of God to finite things and minds. We may now 
consider the relation of God to finite beings under two 
heads : — . . 

(i) Relation of physical things to God or 
the Absolute. 

Ph3^sical things are not ends to themselves ; the3i 
are only passive products and instruments and exist 
for the sake of one absolute end, viz., the self-realisa- 
tion and self-expression of the Absolute power. God 
evolves and sustains all physical or material things 
and forces as the means and materials of His self- 
realization. Thus, the whole of the material universe 
is the product or expression of, and is kept up bv', the 
mental energy of God. 

(ii) The relation of the finite rational self- 
conscious mind to the Absolute Mind — of man to God. 

Tike physical things, the minds of men are also 
ei^olved and sustained by God as the means and 

As Dr. H. Stephen says, “Their relation involves both identit}" and 
diversity, internality and externality, in a way which we cannot adequate- 
ly picture to ourselves,’' {Problems of Metaphysic, 5tli edition, p. 355). 

“It is the ultimate something which cannot be represented in imagi- 
nation. The nearest analogy is the unity of mind in the plurality of its 
ideas.” {Ibid._, p. 363)., 

“Finite thought cannot be expected to exhaust the connection between 
Absolute and finite. The, innermost essence of the relation and how the 
finite rises out of the Absolute, remains beyond the reach of finite 
thought, because to know it exhaustively would be to exhaust the infinite 
itself.” p. 360). 
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materials of His self-realisation. But thei'e is a differ- 
ence between these two classes of finite beings. Being- 
impersonal, physical things are only passi\-e products 
and instruments; they are not in any sense ends in 
themseh^es. But man is a personal being. In other 
words, he is a self-conscious and self-determining 
being. He is not, therefore, on the same level with 
phi^sical things. He is, to some extent, an ‘end in 
himself’ ; he exists for himself and has an end or good 
of his own. He determines his activity from within 
himself according to his idea of his own good or the 
end and ideal of his life. 

What, then, is the precise relation of the finite 
mind to the Absolute mind — of man to God ? In so 
far as man is a self-conscious and self-determining or 
free being with an end or good of his own, he is a 
reproduction, reduplication, image or copy of God and 
shares in His nature. (See p. 23 ; p. 42 ; p. 187 ; pp. 195, 
196; p. 223). But he is at the same time a finite, rela- 
tive or conditioned being, determined by his relations to 
■other finite beings, mental and non-mental, and to the 
Absolute out of which they all arise and in which 
they “live and move and have their being’’. It 
follows from this that the end or good of an individual 
can be realised only in correlation with the goods of 
other finite beings and as a factor of the absolute end 
which is the end of all ends, and for the sake of which 
;all exist. 

We see, then, that the relation between God and 
Tinman souls is different from that between Him and 
physical things. The human soul is a finite reproduc- 
tion of the Absolute self. It is, in a special sen.se, a 
meeting-point of the Absolute and the relative, the 
Infinite and the finite. Physical things as well as 
human souls arise out of God and exist in Him as 
factors of His life; and they all manifest His power 
and glory. But a human soul ,is a more adequate 
manifestation of God ; it is, as, we have seen before, 
.a finite reduplication of the Absolute Mind. It follows 
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fiom tins that religion and morality consist essentially- 
in the attempt to work out or realise the divine nature- 
that is implicit in man. 

To sum up : Man is not a passive product of the 
xorces of nature. He has affinity wdth, and is a 
lepi eduction of, God Himself. In this sense, the 
^iblical statement that ^^God made man in His own 
image is true. Hike Gody he is a self-conscious and 
selt-determining or free being having a good or end of 
his own (though it must be admitted that Divine 
^nsciousness is infinitely higher than the human). 
But every individual is a finite, relative or conditioned 
being, inasmuch as he derives his existence from the 
Absolute and is determined by his relations to other 
individuals and physical things existing within the 
Absolute. ^ His highest good can be realised through 
ms contribution to the universal good. It must be- 
admitted, however, that the precise relation between, 
the human mind and the Absolute Mind cannot be 
fulh^ understood or comprehended with our finite 
intellect, because, in order to be able to understand 
the relation fully, we must exhaustively understand 
the nature of the Absolute ; but this is impossible. 


i 
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NOTE I. 

Pluralism OF Prof. W. James. 

The different forms of Pluralism have already been fully 
explained and criticised in pp. 248-255. It has been remarked in 
p. 254 (footnote) that Prof. James has tried to revive Pluralism 
in recent times. A brief account of his Pluralism is given below. 

Prof. James follows P'echner up to a certain point. We have 
seen before that Fechner who is a panpsychist supposes that 
explicit consciousness springs forth wherever the processes of 
nature attain a certain measure of co-ordination and vsystematic 
unity and that there are lower and higher grades of finite spiritual 
beings—infra-human, human and supra-human (see pp. 198, 199), 
Now, Prof. James agrees with Fechner thus far. But Fechner is 
a monist and a monotheist, for he assumes that all finite beings— 
ail finite consciousnesses, infra-human, human and superhuman 
— are included within one universal consciousness which is God. 
James, however, favours the theory of h pluralistic universe b 
According to him, the world is a conglomeration, heap or plural- 
ity of self-existent forces without any unity of cause, plan or 
purpose. These. forces are, indeed, tending or struggling towards 
universal unity and order, but have attained co-ordination and 
systematic unity only here and there' by chance. Unity is to be 
looked for at the end as a result, and not at the beginning as a 
cause or principle. The fortuitous interactions and co-ordina- 
tions of natural forces 'give rise to finite conscious minds of 
different orders — infra-human, human and perhaps super-human 
— plants, lower animals, men and perhaps gods. Thus we see 
that Prof. James revives Pluralism and Polytheism. 

Criticism. The main difficulty of every form of Pluralism 
has already been pointed out in § 2 of this chapter. (See p. 248 
and pp. 251-254). We may make here an additional remark 
on the view of James : 

According to this theory, unity is to- be looked for at the 
end as a result, but not as a causal principle existing from the 
beginning. But it is easy to see that there can be no unity at 
■the end as a result without unity at the beginning as a principle. 
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In other words, there can be unity at the end as a result only if 
the different eieinents, materials and forces are products of a 
single force or energy which makes itself concrete in and through 
them— which differentiates itself into many in order to attain 
thereby a higher, richer and more concrete unity. We should,, 
therefore, return to Monism, 

Materialism and Modern Science. 

We have critically examined the theory of Materialism 
in pp. 249-252. We propose to indicate here how it is afitected 
by the modern scientific conception of matter, 

The advocates of Materialistic Pluralism or Atomism seek 
to explain all things (including life and mind) • as the results of 
the fortuitous combinations of material atoms which, according 
to them, are dead, inert, indivisible, minutest particles of matter. 
These thinkers assert that their theory has a solid foundation in 
science. But, as we have seen before, their conception of matter 
as a passive and inert .substance has been wholly discredited. The 
atomic theory has been replaced to-day by the dynamical o-r 
electronic theory. The late.st scientific theory of matter does 
not justify a materialistic world-vie^v ; it tends rather to support 
idealism. An atom is no longer regarded as a simple, inert 
particle ; it is taken to be a complex system of forces and is often 
described as a little world in itself — as a solar system in 
miniature. Modern science supposes that there is as much order 
in a minute atom as in the vast solar system. vSuch marvellous 
order and harmony can be explained only in terms of teleology. 
Thus materialism is inconsistent with, the recent scientific theory 
as to the nature and constitution of matter. (See p. 109, 
also p. 251.) 

It may be .stated in this connection that, in the opinion of 
some distinguished scientists, matter has been brought nearer 
to life and mind wdth the progress of Physics. The old dualism 
between matter and mind has virtually broken down, and Physics 
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and Psychology have approached each other. Matter has been 
reduced to energy — it is statable in mathematical symbols, and 
may be taken to be of mental constitution . The status of matter 
in the light of modern physics has been well described by Will 
Durant in the following words : ""Matter itself has in our days 
almost taken on life ; the study of electricity, magnetism and 
the electron has given a vitalistic tinge to physics ; so that 
instead of a reduction of psychology to physics — which was ’the 
more or less conscious ambition of English thought — ^we approach 
a vitalized physics and an almost spiritualized matter.^’ (The 
Siory of Philosophy^ p. 336.) 

The subject is highly abstruse and controversial, and cannot 
be adequately discussed in an elementary philosophical treatise. 
It will be sufficient to point out here that materialism in its old 
sense has been- rejected by modern mathematical physics. 
Eminent scientists and philosophers have come tO' the conclusion 
that only an idealistic interpretation of the world-system is 
warranted by the latest scientific researches. Before bringing 
this topic to a close, we may quote the concluding remarks of 
Sir James Jeans'' Presidential Address to the British Association 
in 1934: ""Tittle is left of the forbidding Materialism of the 
Victorian scientists : modern ph 5 ^sics is moving in the direction 
<of philosophical Idealism. "'"‘' 

NOTE III, 

Monadism of Leibnitz. 

We have given in pp. 252-53 a general account of Monadism 
• or Spiritualistic Pluralism of Leibnitz. A few additional remarks 
are made here. 

The term "monad' etymologically means a "unit' or "unity’. 
It was first used by Giordano Bruno from whom Leibnitz may 

* C£. Sir Arthur Bddington, The Nature of the Physical World, 
'Gifford Lectures for 1927, p. 338 : 'The idea of a Universal Mind or Logos 
would be, I think, a fairly plausible inference from the present state 
-of scientific theory; at least it is in harmony with it’*. 
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liave borrowed it. According to I/eibnitz, the universe is made 
up of an infinite number of monads which are absolutely 
simple, unextended, indivisible, ~ indestructible psychical 
entities or substances. They may be called ^spiritual atoms', 
as opposed to> the material or physical atoms of Natural Science. 
They are also sometimes designated 'metaphysical points' as 
distinguished from mathematical and material ones. 

It should be carefully borne in mind that the essence of 
monads consists in psychical force or self -activity.^*’ They 
cannot receive any impression or influence from without. 
Nothing* can affect or penetrate them. Hence they are described 
as 'windowless'-— they have no windows by which anything can 
come in or go out. They are self-contained, self-subsistent reals, 
completely independent of one another, and so they cannot 
interact or act upon one another. Whatever happens 
to a monad is the necessary outcome of its own nature ; at every 
moment "it carries its whole future in its womb". Each monad 
is a separate centre of activity— each is a 'microcosm', a separate 


* Leibnitz bases his philosophy on the notion of substance. He 
olefines a substance as something which acts and exists by itself. Thus, 
-according to him, energy, force or power of action is the essence of 
substance. He rejects the theory of materialistic atomism. He holds 
that material atoms cannot be looked upon as the ultimate constituents 
or elements of the universe. An atom means an indivisible unit or 
particle (Gr. cj: = not, tamein^to cut or divide). But a material thing, 
"however minute, is extended and, therefore, divisible. An ultimate 
unit or substance must be unextended, indivisible, immaterial or .spiri- 
tual. As stated above, Leibnitz assumes an infinite number of such 
spiritual substances and calls them ^monads’. It is easy to see that a 
monad which is an indivisible unity or substance is conceived after 
the analogy of human self or soul. Every normally constituted person 
is clearly conscious of himself as a distinct individual— as a single 
substance endowed with energy, power or force. Leibnitz extends to 
Nature, by analogy and inference, the notions of substantiality and 
■psychic energy derived from self-consciousness. He infers that the 
ultimate realities are potential souls, spiritual entities or centres of 
psychic force. He denies the reality of matter, and substitutes an 
infinite family of souls’. 
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little world in itself, which mirrors,, reflects or ideates the 
universe from its own particular point of 'view.® Though each 
monad differs from all the rest, there is an analogy, a family 
resemblance, so to speak, amongst them. No two monads are 
entirely alike or are entirely different. There is a hierarchy of 
monads, unconscious, conscious and self-conscious. Lowest of 
all are the bare, naked, sleeping or unconscious monads, e.g., 
those of the inorganic world, having only confused perceptions. 
They may be said to be in a state of stupor. Higher than these 
are the souls of animals. They possess feeling and mefflory, but 
not reason, t Higher still in the scale are the monads that are 
self-conscious, rational spirits. Human souls or minds are such 
monads. These are the three grades of the finite monads. The 
highest and perfect monad is God. He is the original monad, 
the 'Monad of all monads’, whose perceptions are absolutely clear. 
The principle of continuity demands such a Supreme Monad. 

It is clear from the above that Leibnitz spiritualizes the 
■whole world. It is but the sum of monads, which, as we know,, 
are spiritual units. But if the world is thus spiritual in 
character — ^if it is composed of a plurality of immaterial, un- 
extended, spiritual atoms or psychical forces, how is it that the 
world is believed by us to be extended and material? What,, 
then, is the nature of matter? In reply to this, it is said that 
materiality is nothing but an appearance. Extension in space is. 
simply the phenomenal appearance of the co-existence of monads. 
Although material objects as observed by us in space and time 
are not real substances, but are only phenomena, they are not 
illusory. Being rooted in reality, material phenomena are 


This is due to Pre-established harmony. Bvery monad mirrors or- 
reflects the universe, not because the universe affects it, but because God 
has given it a nature which spontaneously produces the result. 

t An animal is a cluster or aggregate of monads. Those monads 
which constitute its body are very much like the bare monads, and are- 
grouped round a central conscious monad which is called its soul. 
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phenomena bene oi^ well-grouiided phenomena.'*'' They 

are thus to b<2 distinguished from dreams, phantasms or illusions. 
'‘They follow a settled order and possess a stability which enable 
ns to depend on them and plan our future.’’ ‘‘The most powerful 
proof of the reality of phenomena is success in predicting future 
phenomena from those which are past and present. ’ ’ (Tatta) . 

We see, then, that the doctrine of monadisni abolishes the 
hard and fast line of demarcation between matter and life, life 
and mind. It breaks down completely the opposition set up by 
Cartesian Philosophy between extended matter and conscious 
mind. “Those on the lower stages in the scale of things, as 
well as the highest and most perfect monads, are forces, 
entelechies, souls. Souls alone exist, oxid that which "we call 
extension or body is nothing but a confused perception, a pheno- 
menon, a sensible manifestation of effort, that is to say, of the 
immaterial. Thus the dualism of soulless matter and denaturized 
mind is for ever overcome”. (Weber.) Nature, according to 
this theory, is active, dynamic, spiritual. There are psychical 


* It may be noted here that space and time are not absolute entities, 
existing independently of the objects that appear within them. In other 
words, space and time are relative to objects, and not realities existing 
by themselves in their own rights. Space is simply the order or 
arrangement of co-existent things, and time the arrangement of those 
that are successive. In the words of Dr. batta, ‘*What Leibnitz desires 
specially to maintain is that space and time are not real substances 
nor attributes of real substances. They are nothing but orders or 
arrangements of co-existing and successive things or phenomena. . . . 
Hence space is to be regarded as simply the order of co-existence 
presupposed in the aggregation or grouping of phenomenal things, while 
time is the order of sequence of phenomena.” Consistently with his 
doctrine of monadism, Leibnitz holds that ‘‘space and time in which the 
material world has its being are the relative, phenomenal and imperfect 
expressions of monads which are non-spatial and non-temporal. They 
are the products of confused apprehension.” (Dr. Radhakrishnan.) To 
the perfect understanding of God (who is pure activity and in whom 
there is no element of confusion) monads alone are real and space and 
time unreal. But although space and time, as they appear to ' us, are 
phenomenal, they have their roots in reality. - ' 
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forces everywhere. Everything that is composite is an aggre- 
gate or assemblage of monads. /^Wliat is material or extended 
is only a phenonietion or appearance ; some things look material 
or extended, but are not realty so in themselves. In them- 
selves, they have the same kind of unity that a soul has.^’ 
(C. C. J, Webb). 

But here a difficult problem arises. If each monad consti- 
tutes a separate world, independent of all others, if each is 
^viiidowless’, impervious to external influence, if there is not the 
slightest reciprocal action between individuals, how are we to 
account for the unity, order and harmony found in the world- 
vsystem? To solve this problem Eeibnitz resorts to the hypo- 
thesis ol one Supreme Monad or 'Monad of all Monads’ (Monas 
Monadum) and 'Pre-established Harmony’. He holds that the 
finite monads are 'fulgurations’ or 'emanations’ from one 
Absolute monad or God, who has established a harmonious 
correspondence amongst them.. (See pp. 253, 254). The relation 
of a man’s soul to his body (which is a cluster of monads less 
highly developed than his soul) is a particular case of this 
universal harmony. (See p. 197). 

The theory of monadism, as explained above, is a form of 
Pan-psychism, because, according to it, the world consists of an 
infinity of monads or psychical units. It may also be called 
a form of Theistic Pluralism, because it assumes the existence of 
a plurality of monads as well as of One vSupreme Monad or God. 
It is really a semi-pluralistic or quasi-pluralistic theory. (See 
pp. 253, 254.)=^ 


* Leibnitz has generally been, regarded as a thinker of great merit, 
and interest in his philosophy has considerably increased now-a-days. 
Some of the recent developments in the different sciences {e.g., the 
dynamical theory of matter reducing matter to energy, the modern 
psychological doctrine of snbsconvscious or nnconscions mental life) are 
along Leibnitzian lines. 

It may be added here that Leibnitz was an optimist. According to 
him, ^Ulie world is the best of all possible worlds”. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Nature OF Divine Consciousness.'^ 

(Divine personAeity) . 

§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. Possibility of 
Divine consciousness. 

The theory of Panentheism or Concrete Theism 
assumes that God is a self-conscious, self-distinguish- 
ing and self-controlling power, evolving, sustaining 
and co-ordinating all finite beings within Himself as 
means to one ultiniate end, vis., the realisation and 
•expression of His own infinite nature. This is equi- 
valent to assuming that God is a personal being in the 
highest sense of the term ; for by personality we mean 
self-consciousness and self-controlled activity. We 
proceed to consider here the nature and contents of 
Divine consciousness. But it should be borne in mind 
that it is impossible for human intellect to give an 
adequate or complete account of the conscious life and 
attributes ' of God. As Dr. Paulsen rightly remarks, 
“The undertaking would be about as hopeless as the 
attempt of a worm to give definitions of the form and 
content of the human mind.” {Introduction to Philo- 
sophy, p. 252). 

But before we proceed to consider the nature of 
Divine consciousness, we have to answer the question ; 
Is Divine consciousness possible at all? Some sup- 
pose that the Absolute cannot possibly be a personal 
•or self-conscious being. f They contend that con- 
sciousness is possible only in the case of finite 

. * A general account o£ the nature and attributes of G-od has been 
■given in Ch, XIX, § 2 & 3, pp. 241-243. . . 

t This was maintained by Fichte and Schelling {in their earlier 
■writings), Hartmann, Hegelians of the I/eft Wing Strauss and 

Feuerbach) and Spencer. In recent times the personaHty of the Absolute 
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beings, and thej!" apply the psychological I^aw 
of Relati\ity to prove this. The gist of their 
argument is as follows : a self can be conscious 
of itself only by contrasting itself with a not-self 
which is external to it. A person can never say ‘T 
without raising the idea of an external not-self or non- 
ego from which he discriminates himself. But there 
is nothing outside the Absolute, from which it can dis- 
tinguish itself. Absolute consciousness is therefore 
impossible. 

Thus, according to some thinkers, the Absolute 
is an impersonal power. C9nsciousness, they 
implies a consciousness of distinction and limitation, 
resistance or being acted on. It springs out of the 
relation and inter-action of the self and the external 
not-self. The self is conscious of itself only in so far 
as it feels itself acted on by, and reacting against, an 
external not-self — only in so far as it contrasts itself 
with, and distinguishes itself from, something other 
than and outside of itself. The expression ‘Absolute 
or universal consciousness’, or ‘Infinite personality’, 
therefore, involves a self-contradiction. It is like 
‘round square’ or ‘a golden cup of stone’ (to use 
a familiar Bengali expression). 

has been denied by Dr. McTaggart who gives a new interpretation of 
Hegel. In direct opposition to these thinkers, it has been niaintained by 
Ivotze and Hegelians of the Right Wing (such as Stirling, Green, Cairds- 
ancl many others) that full personality is possible only in God who is 
eternally realising Himself as an actual universal and absolute self- 
conscious spirit in and through the plurality of finite beings. Dr. 
Paulsen also holds that God is eternally self-conscious, but he prefers 
the W’-ord 'supra-personaP to the ^vord ‘personal’, because, according* to 
him, the latter word is suggestive of human limitations and cannot ade- 
quately express the infinite fullness and depth of God’s being. He uses 
the word ‘supra-personaP in order to indicate that ‘God’s nature is above 
human mind, not below it^ : but he ‘finds no fault with any one for 
calling God a personal being in this sense’. Mr. Bradley uses the w^ord 
^super-personaP. 

For a criticivSm of Dr. McTaggart’s view^ see Dr. Hiralal Halder’s> 

* 'Hegelianism and Human Personality”, Ch. II. 
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But this anti-theistic view is open to objection. 
The essential condition of consciousness is the exist- 
ence of objects or materials which can be distinguished 
by the seif from one another and from itself as 
the thinking subject._ But it is not necessary that 
these materials or objects of consciousness should be 
external to the self. It is immaterial whether they 
are supplied from without or evolved from within. 
Now, it is true that there is nothing outside God, 
for He is absolute. But He has got a whole world 
of things and minds within Himself and has thus 
sufficient materials for consciousness. He evolves all 
things from within Himself, and by distinguishing 
them from each other and from Himself, He becomes 
conscious of Himself as well as of them. 

We see, then, that there is no reason wh}- God 
who is absolute should not be regarded as personal 
or self-conscious. It is true that consciousness 
involves contrast and discrimination, a recognition of 
agreements, differences and relations, and therefore 
requires a plurality of changing materials and objects. 
But the Absolute, as containing within Himself the 
finite or the relative with all their agreements, differ- 
ences and relations, has all the materials required for 
contrast and discrimination and - therefore for con- 
scious personality. As has been already pointed out 
more than once, the Absolute and the relative together 
form one concrete reaiit}^ It is clear, therefore, that 
the anti-theistic argument against absolute experience 
involves the mistake of ignoring the relative in which 
the Absolute power makes itself concrete. 

The advocates of the anti-theistic theory base 
their argument on the analogy of the finite human 
•self and fail to distinguish an accidental circumstance 
of human self-consciousness from the essential condi- 
tion of consciousness. The essential condition is, as 
we have seen before, the possibility of contrast and 
discrimination, and therefore the existence of a 
plurality of objects or materials which can be con- 
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trasted with, and discriminated from, one another 
and the thinking sell But the externality of these 
materials or objects is not at all indispensable to 
consciousness. It is true that there are external 
objects limiting and affecting us, and that our self- 
consciousness involves a consciousness of them; but 
this is due to our finite nature. Even in our’ own 
case ve find that though we have objects external to 
us, 3?-et the immediate materials of our conscious- 
ness— -those which we are most directly conscious of 
and in and through which we become aware of our- 
selves are our own changing states, activities and 
products, our own feelings, ideas and volitions. The 
external objects are knowm tons rather indirectly as 
implied and revealed in our conscious states known 
as sensations. As we are finite beings, the materials 
of our consciousness — the changing states and activ- 
ities of our minds— must be caused or called forth- 
by other finite beings which limit us, and against 
which we have to preserve ourselves by external 
action; and that is the only reason whv external 
objects are necessary to us. But if we ivere absolute 
beings, evolving all our materials — all our states and 
activities from within ourselves, unconstrained bv 
anjhhing external, -there would be no reason why w’^e 
should not be conscious of them and of ourselves all 
the same. Of^ course, in that case, our consciousness 
would be considerably different from what it is now^;; 
but still it \vould be consciousness; and it would be 
a higher kind of self-consciousness, higher than any- 
thing which we can conceive. This leads us to the 
question of 

§ 2. Nature of Divine consciousness. 

^ It follows from what has been said above that 
Divine consciousness must be different from finite- 
consciousness in ni3.ny respects. In the first place,. 
Divine consciousness must be conceived as universal 
consciousness — i.e., awareness of all the contents and 
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processes of the world and the feelings, thoughts and 

volitions of finite minds ; for all finite beings “live 
and move and have their being” in God as factors of 
His all-embracing conscious life. Since God is omni- 
present or immanent in all, His knowledge includes 
p-^ery thing. _ Again, His consciousness, while includ- 
ing within it the conscious feelings, thoughts and 
volitions of finite minds, must transcend every form 
of finite consciousness and differ from it, not only in 
degree, but also in kind. The consciousness of a 
finite being involves a consciousness of being acted on 
by, pd reacting against, other finite beings exist- 
ing independently of or external to it; but no such 
experience can be present in Divine consciousness, 
for there is nothing outside God. Det us contrast 
Divine consciousness with our own human conscious- 
ness which is the highest form of finite consciousness 
that we know of. Our self-consciousness is deter- 
mined by the opposition and contrast between the 
self and the external not-self. In other words, in 
being aware of ourselves, we are aware, at the same 
time, of the external not-self which exists outside and 
independently of us and affects, limits or resists us. 
But God’s self-consciousness must imply (i) an 
awareness of Himself as the' absolute subject and 
agent and (ii) that of His self-evolved ideas, activ- 
ities and products and the relations of these to one 
another and to Himself; it is not accompanied by 
any awareness of being resisted or acted on by 
things existing external to Him. All finite things 
and all finite minds with their consciousness of 
activity and mutual resistance are contained as 
subsidiary factors within the universal self-awareness 
of God. It is, therefore, a much higher thing than 
what can be comprehended b3?' us. Our cognition of 
other things takes the form of sense-intuition, i.e., per- 
ception based on sensation; but God’s cognition may 
be described as “intellectual intuition”, i.e., “intui- 
tive awareness of things otherwise than in terms of 
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sensation . His cognition ol things consist in 
internal peiception or intuition of all beings as 
factoi s of His conscious life and as niodes and pro- 
ducts of His voluntarj?^ activity. Our knowledge of 
things is^ partly perceptual and partly inferential ; 
hut God’s knowledge is wholly intuitive. Our 
experiences are necessarity limited' in time and place ; 
and it is inference which extends our knowledge 
be_vond the bounds of actual experience. But God 
views all things — the past and the future as well as 
the present at a glance, so to speak. He views all 
things fiom the standpoint of the whole, and as parts 
of one eternal plan and system. Again, there is 
considerable difference between Divine volition and 
our own. Our willing or volition owes its origin to 
such impulses and desires as are suited to the states of 
beings haying limitations and needs. But God has 
no limitations, and He has no needs and desires in 
the human sense. We act upon objects external to 
us. But God has no objects outside of Him to act 
upon. ^ The distinction between prior design and 
posterior execution is peculiar to our activity. We 
first form an idea of something that does not exist, 
and then, with the help of the materials that are 
fo we realise the idea. But God is not 

supplied with materials from outside. In Him, 
volition and execution must coincide. He thinks i 
and the act takes place. Reality is His volition and 
thought. It is the unfolding of His potentiality, the 
explication of His actuosa essentia. 

It is clear from the abo’i'’e that Divine conscious- 
ness is a much higher kind of consciousness which can- 
not be comprehended or conceived by the finite mind. 

§ 3. Sub specie aeternitatis. 

We are now in a position to understand the 
meaning of the expression sub specie ceternitatis. 

This phrase literally means ‘under the aspect of 
eternity’ — ‘from the standpoint of the eternal’ — ‘from 
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-an eternal and universal point of view’. Hence, when 
it is said that, according to Panentheism or Idealistic 
Philosophy, God views things and events sub specie 
.cetcrnitatis, nothing more is meant than the fact that 
He regards them all from an eternal and universal 
standpoint, i.e., from the standpoint of one absolute 
whole, and as jiarts of one eternal plan and system. 
God transcends the limitations of space and time. He 
is the eternal and absolute subject and agent who 
evolves and co-ordinates all things as factors of one 
S3’stem and as means towards one ultimate end. Bj' 
Him, therefore, all things are viewed as necessary 
parts or members of one absolute organic whole in rela- 
tion to His absolute self. His knowledge is not limited 
to the present only, but extends equally over the past, 
present and future which are all present to Him in one 
eternal now. It is clear from the above that things 
and events can be fully understood, only when consi- 
dered sub specie ceternitatis ; for they are parts of one 
organic whole or system, and parts can be understood 
only in the light of the whole.* 


* Hence many thinkers explain the evils and imperfections of the 
world by saying that they appear to be such only because we view them 
from our finite standpoint, and that if we could consider the entire 
cosmos sub specie ceternitatis — if we could interpret everything by 
•reference to the whole, we would find that everything is part of one 
.rational plan. - ■ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

God AS Universal Reason. 

§ 1. Evidence in support of Theism. 

Idealistic Philosophy assumes that the world is 
jiervaded by, and is the embodiment or expression of, 
one Universal Reason. We have alread}/ explained 
the grounds for believing in this view. The world as 
revealed by modern science is a unity in plurality— 
a plurality of parts or elements which are related to 
one another in such a way as to form one organic whole. 
It is, in fact, a system of systems, for it comprehends 
a number of subordinate systems. It is full of combina- 
tions of parts which constitute wholes, and of means 
which are adapted to ends. How, then, are we to- 
account for order and adjustments, for the co-ordination 
of parts into wholes or the adaptation of means tO' 
ends ? How can we explain the presence of laAv and 
harmony everywhere in the world of experience? 
How can we account for the fact that the world, though 
made up of many parts or elements, is really one 
unitary system or connected whole? We can explain 
such facts only on the supposition that the world is 
the product, expression, manifestation or embodi- 
ment of one Universal Reason. (See pp. 97-99, also 
pp. 130-131). 

We see, then, that the idealistic, panentheistic 
and teleological theory of the world accepted 
above is quite justifiable. It is really supported by 
the results of the special sciences. Consider, for- 
instance, the picture of the universe drawn bjr modern 
Astronomjr. The solar system to which our earth 
belongs is a vast, varied and orderly system. The 
planets and satellites which constitute it are so 
adjusted in respect of magnitude and mass, distance, 
rate, and plane of direction &c., that the whole is 
stable and secure, while part ministers to part as 
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organ to organ in an animal body. And the solar 
system is but a fraction of the universe; “it is but 
one of hundreds of millions of systems, some of which 
are incalculably larger than it, yet the countless 
millions of suns and stars are so arranged and distri- 
buted in relation to one another, and in accordance 
with the requirements of the profoundest mathe- 
matics, as to secure the safety of one and all, and to 
produce everywhere harmony and beauty. Each orb 
is affecting the orbit of every other — each is doing 
what, if unchecked, would destroy itself and the entire 
system— but so wondrously is the whole constructed 
that these seemingly dangerous disturbances are the 
very means of preventing destruction and securing 
the universal welfare, being due to reciprocally com- 
pensating forces which in given times exactly balance 
one another.” , 

Let us next consider what the science of Chemis- 
try has got to say about the universe. It tells us that 
“order of the strictest kind, the most definite and 
exact proportions, are wrought into the ver3r structure 
of every world, and of every compound object in the 
world, air and water, earth and mineral, plant and 
animal. The vast variety of visible substances are 
reducible to rather more than sixty constituent 
elements, each of which has not only its own peculiar 
properties, but its own definite and unvarying 
combining proportions with other elements, so that 
amidst the prodigious number of combinations all is 
strictly ordered, numerically exact. There is no 
chemical union possible except when the elements 
bear to each other a numerically constant ratio. 
Different compounds are always the products of the 
combinations of the elements in different, yet strictly 
definite, proportions, there being no intermediate 
combinations, no transitional compounds. If each 
element did not admit of union with many others, the- 
world would be dead and poor, its contents few' and 
unvaried; if their unions were not always regulated 
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-by law, disorder would everywhere prevail/' In short, 
the elements have been so made in relation to one 
■another that their manifold unions are ever regulated 
by law, and generate an endless variety of admirable 
products.” 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that the 
sciences of Astronomy and Chemistry support the 
contention of _ Theistic Idealism that there is a 
supreme intelligence working according to plan and 
purpose. In like manner, it may be shown that the 
■sciences of Physics, Geology, Palaeontology and the 
various biological and mental sciences lead to the 
same conclusion. The laws and uses of light and 
heat, ^ electricity and magnetism as explained by 
Physics, and the adjustments which they presupposL 
all point to Teleology. The sciences of Geology and 
Palaeontology prove that there has been advance or 
progress in the main, and that “the history of the 
earth corresponds throughout with the history of life 
on the earth, while each age prepares for the coming 
of another better than itself.” Now, such advance or 
progress implies an ideal goal foreseen and selected, 
and thus indicates the existence and operation of a 
Supreme Mind (See _p. 132). The doctrine of evolu- 
tion, instead of being inconsistent with teleology, 
rather supports it. 

Take, again, the science of Biology. ' This science 
alone furnishes so much evidence in support of the 
teleological view that manj^ theists have based their 
argument exclusively on the data or materials supplied 
by it. The characters and relationships of organic 
forms constitute a proof of the existence of a Supreme 
Mind, whether their genera and species be the imme- 
diate and immutable expressions of the ideas of that 
mind, or the slowly reached results of evolution. It 
is a well-known fact that extremely complex adapta- 
tions of means to ends, and of lower ends to higher 
ones, are needed for the production and support of life. 
The most elementary protoplasmic cell (with which life 
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begins, so far as we know) is an inconceivably 
complex system of co-ordinated atoms and molecules, 
subject to the control of the whole over the parts. 
The lowest living organisms are unicellular] but the 
higher ones are multicellular — i.e . — they are made up 
of a large number of cells and materials deri's’ed from 
cells, all admirably co-ordinated and performing 
various functions. So wonderfully are the difEerent 
organs* of a living body constructed, and so perfectly 
are they adjusted to their respective functions that a 
thoughtful mind finds in them the clearest indications 
of the existence and operation of a designing intelli- 
gence. How remarkable are the co-ordinations that 
subsist between the organs of a living organism and 
the extra -organic world ! f How curious are the 
instinctive activities displayed by animals in seeking 

e.g., the sense-organs like eyes, ears, &c., the vital organs like the 
heart, lungs and stomach, and the organs of locomotion — fins for 
swimming, legs for walking, wings for flying. 

t A still more remarkable instance of combination or co-ordination 
is found in the adaptation that subsists between one living being and 
another — e.g., that between the new-born mammal and its mother for 
sucking and giving suck. -‘‘That among the mammalia the offspring 
should be able to take the nourishment which the mother is made ready 
to give, a special muscular aptitude, by no means an easy one (that of 
sucking), is indivSpensable ; and it is there, as soon as the first trial 
comes. The instinctive art in one being finds the conditions of its use 
in another.** (Dr. Martineau). It may seem at the first sight that in 
the case of some mammalia like whales that live in water, the adjust- 
ment between the mother and the new-born offspring must fail, for the 
act of sucking is pneumatic and can be performed only in air. But 
with the new-born whale the difficulty is only apparent and not real,, 
for, ‘*in the mother the mammary gland is surrounded by a muscular 
apparatus wdiich, by compressing the reservoir of milk, ejects the fluid 
into the applied mouth and thus dispenses with the action of the young 
creature.** 

In the above instance, the co-ordination or adaptation subsists 
between two individuals of the same species. But it often subsists, 
between living creatures belonging to two distinct and even remote 
provinces of organic Nature. Thus, many kinds of plants depend for 
their fertilisation upon insects. Such plants are fertilised by pollen 
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food, _ in defending themselves and attacking their 
enemies, in the constimction of dwellings, and in 
making provisions for the young ! * How complicated 
and refined, again, are the adjustments of the body to 
the mind and of the mind to the body! Indeed, 
throughout Nature, whether organic or inorganic, we 
find evidences of selection, combination and grada- 
tion We are thus led to the conclusion that the world 
IS the product of a Supreme Intelligence, and not of 
blind physical forces. 

§ 2, Review of anti-theistic arguments. 

Attempts have been made b\' some to prove that 
the 'v'orld is the product, not of a rational mind, 
but of blind physical forces. They argue that the 
advocates of Teleological Theism base their conclu- 
sion on a number of selected cases occurring here and 
there, and on insufficient consideration even of these, 
while they entirely ignore the facts of an opposite 
character. Thus, a complaint is made by them of 
many defectiie, useless and meaningless arrangements 
in Natme which would appear to be the results rather 
of phy sical forces working blindly than of rational 
design. In the inorganic as well as in the organic 
world, faults have been freely pointed out by critics 
from the time of Empedocles to .that of Haplace 
Comte and Mill. Thus, it has been remarked by some 
that “the elements and members of the solar system 
have not been disposed in the most advantageous ' 
manner. The moon, in particular, should have" been 

from other plants, and it is by the insects that the work of carrying 
pollen-dust is performed. The flowers of the plants are adapted in such 
a way that pollen-dust sticks to the bodies of insects when they alight 
upon them; and the colours of the plants or their leaves and flowers are 
so brilliant or dazzling that they attract the insects. The presence of 
honey also serves the same end. The insects, again, are so adapted that 
they can alight upon the plants. 

Tor a general account and examples of instinctive activities of 
lower animals, see Dr.' Stephen's Psychology, third edition, pp. 501, 502. 
■See also Janet’s Final Causes, pp. 81-91, and pp. 255-259. 
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SO placed that it would revolve round the earth in the 
same time that the earth revolved round the sun. In 
that ease, she would appear every night, and always 
at the full.” Then, on earth there are the uninhabit- 
able polar and tropical regions, deserts, mountains, 
oceans, earthquakes, volcanoes and hurricanes. 

In like manner organic nature has also been made 
an object of severe criticism. Thus, it has been 
pointed out that there are some organs which, though 
fully developed, are apparently useless. It has also 
been remarked that there are many ‘rudimentary 
organs’ — he.— organs of which the forms are given 
without an}! capacity of performing the functions or 
which are so imperfectly developed as to be incapable 
of performing any serviceable function. Complaint 
has also been made of some hurtful adaptations. 

Now, it is argued by the anti-theistic writers that, 
since there are so many defects in the world, it is not 
the product of a rational mind, but of impersonal 
physical forces. 

Critical remarks. 

(i) The above anti-theistic argument is quite 
illogical. We have already seen that there are 
innumerable facts in the world-system which can be 
-explained only on the supposition that the world as 
a whole is the product of a rational mind. Hence, 
even if it can be shown that there are some defects 
in the world, the atheistical conclusion that the . world 
is the product of blind impersonal forces will not be 
proved. The utmost that can be said against the 
teleological argument of the theist is that it does not 
prove the omnipotence of the Divine being or the 
infinity and perfection of His intelligence.* 

* As Dr. Flint remarks, “Although very considerable defects were 
clearly shown to exist in the constitution and arrangements of the 
physical world, there might yet be ample and unmistakable proof of the 
vast wisdom of its Author. Were it even true that science could show 
that the mechanism of the heavens, and the distribution of land and sea, 
iieat and cold, on earth, were not in every respect the best, that would 
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(ii) But if the teleological argument does not 
exactly'- prove the infinity of Divine intelligence and 
power, it proves at least that they are so great that we 
cannot measure them and have no right to pronounce 
them limited. As Dr. Flint remarks, “The more 
Nature and mind and history are studied by any one 
who sees in them evidence of design at all, the 
more wondrous must the wisdom displayed in them 
be felt to be. Whoever realises that, that wisdom 
is at once guiding the countless hosts of heavenly 
bodies in all their evolutions through the boundless 
realms of space, and fashioning and providing for the 
countless hosts of microscopic creatures dwelling on 
the leaf of a flower or in a drop of water, everywhere 
accomplishing a multitude of ends by few and simple 
means, or effecting single and definite purposes by 
the most elaborate and complex contrivances, must 
feel that rash beyond all expression is the short- 
sighted mortal who can venture to affirm that it is- 
not infinite.” (Ibid.) 

(iii) The opponents of Theism assert that there 
are considerable defects in the world. But is the state- 
ment logically justifiable ? Are we sure that what 
appear to us to be defects or imperfections are 
really so? It is quite possible that there are reasons 
for these things which we. know nothing about. In 
other words, they may serve ends wholly unknown to 
us — they may have their uses in the economy of the 
world as a whole. Our range of experience is narrow 
our power of understanding is limited; we can survey 
only an insignificant fraction of this vast and mani- 
fold universe; and the little that we can perceive we 
can imperfectly comprehend. In the face of these 
facts, how can we dogmatically assert that what 
appears to us to be defective, useless or meaningless- 
is really so ? As we have already said more than once, 

not prove that there was no intelligence, no design whatever, involved 
therein.’* (Theism, pp. 235, 236). See also Dr, Martineau’s Study of 
Religion, Vol. I, p. 330. 
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the universe is a unity in plurality— a single connected 
whole in which nothing is isolated or independent. 
Hence the precise significance of a particular' part can 
be understood only in the light of the whole." If we 
could view air things suk specie ceternitatis~ii we could 
suin^ey the entire universe and see how all its parts were 
i-elated to one another and to the whole, then and then 
only we would be able to ascertain whether or not an 
apparent defect was a real one. We see, then, that 
the above anti-theistic criticism of the physical world 
is not a sound one.* 

(iv) The above considerations enable us to answer 
all reasonings of this kind regarding organic nature 
also. But let us examine, in detail, the anti-theistic 
criticism of this department. And first we should 
consider the case of the so-called 

(a) useless organs. It is asserted that there are 
some organs which are quite useless, he., which do not 
perform any function at all. Now, in reply to this, we 
may saj'- that it is true that there are a few organs of 
which the functions are unknown; but because we do 
not know’- their functions, we must not conclude that 

Cf. Br. Flint’s Theism : — “All nature is one great whole, and each 
thing in it has a multitude of uses and relations, with reference to all of 
which it must be viewed in order that a complete and definitive judg- 
ment regarding it may be formed. ... In regard to the moon, it would 
seem that, even if that luminary were intended to serve no other purpose 
than to give light on earth, it is not the Maker of it who has blundered, 
but Comte and Laplace. The real consequences of their pretended im- 
provement have been shown to be that the moon would give sixteen 
times less light than it does, and be in constant danger of extinction. . . . 
But they were not entitled to assume that the moon was meant merely 
to be a lamp to the inhabitants of the earth. To give light on earth is 
a use of the moon, but it is foolish to imagine that this is its sole use.. 
It serves other known ends, such as raising the tides, and may serve 
many ends wholl}’' unknown to us. So in regard to volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, &c. Any single generation of men and beasts might well dis- 
pense, perhaps, with their existence, and yet . they may , be most appro- 
priate instrumentalities for securing order 'and- welfare in the economy 
of the universe as a whole.” 

20 
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they have none. In other words, an organ is not to 
be regarded as useless, because its uses have not yet 
been found out. At one time the uses of many organs 
were unknown; but now they have been discovered; 
and it is expected that the functions of the remaining 
few will, in course of time, be brought to light. The 
mere fact that the use of an organ is unknown does not 
justify us in condemning it as altogether useless.* 

{b) Let us next consider the case of rudimentary 
organs. Here are some of the examples : “The embryo 
whale carries teeth in the upper jaw, though, when 
grown, he ‘has not a tooth in his head’, and even in 
embryonic birds, traces of teeth are said to be observ- 

* Prof. Janet points out that ‘^such organs are few in number in the 
present state of science. Almost all known organs have their proper 
functions; only a few oppose this law. The chief of these organs in the 
higher animals is the spleen. It seems, in effect, that this organ does 
not play a very important part in the animal economy, for numerous 
experiments prove that it can be extirpated without seriously endanger- 
ing the life of the animal. We must not, however, conclude from this 
that the spleen has no functions; and physiologists do not draw this 
conclusion from it, for they are seMcing them, and are not without 
hope of finding them. An organ may be of service without being 
absolutely necessary to life. Everything leads to the belief that the 
spleen is only a secondary organ; but the existence of subordinate, 
auxiliary or subsidiar}" organs involves nothing contrary to the doctrine 
of finality.’’ {Final Gatises, p. 149). 

Cf. Br. Martineau’s Study of Religion, Vol. I, pp. 334-335 : — '^That 
the functions of the spleen and of the lymphatic glands are unknown, 
does but leave these organs in the position once occupied by the 
auricles and ventricles of the heart, the pulmonary arteries and veins, 
the afferent and efferent nerves; and does not prejudice the expectation 
of physiologists that an office will yet be discovered for them. That the 
spleen can be removed without perceptibly impaii'ing the powers of life 
certainly indicates that it has no primary function in the animal 
economy; but the same may be said of the pancreas, which Nature 
omits till she arrives at the cephalopoda, and which may also be 
removed without material injury, yet wdiich is acknowledged to be a 
serviceable partner in the process of digestion. Neither our ignorance 
of any organ, nor its subordinate duty, warrants our condemnation of 
it as good for nothing.*’ 
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able. Numerous insects that never fly have a 
pretence of wings. The muscle under the skin, by 
the twitching of which a horse throws off a fly, is 
traceable also in man, though he has not the power to 
use it.” Again, “A woman bears on her bosom the 
two breasts destined to nourish the new-born child ; 
in man, the breasts are not developed, but the two 
nipples exist.” 

Now, two explanations of such facts have been 
suggested by scientists, viz., (1) the theory of the 
atrophy of organs by disuse, want of exercise or 
default of habit ; and (2) the theory of the unity of 
type. The first has been suggested by evolutionists ; 
the second by Geoffray Saint Hilaire. But neither 
of them is inconsistent with the theory of finality 
or teleology. Let us take the first explanation. 
As Prof. Janet observes, “If organs have ceased 
to serve, and have thereby been reduced to a 
minimum which is now only the remains of a 
previous state, it does not follow that they cannot 
have been of use at a former time ; and nothing 
conforms more to the theory of finality than the 
gradual disappearance of useless complications.” 
{Final Causes). 

The second explanation also can be equally 
reconciled with our doctrine; for “the type remaining 
the same, one can understand that Nature, whether 
by amplifying it, by inverting it, or by changing its 
proportions, variously adapts it according to different 
circumstances, and that the organs, in these circum- 
stances rendered useless, are now only a souvenir of 
the primitive plan.”* 

Sucli facts have been very admirably explained by Dr. Martineau 
in liis Study of Religion, Vol. I, pp. 335-337, He says, '‘So long as we 
shut ourselves up with the individual and his wants, and estimate his 
build by reference to this alone, it may perplex us to meet with parts 
which he cannot use. But Nature, far from being utilitarian only, is 
ideal too; and in setting up each single life takes but one step of a 
long history, and pursues an old type into new and modified exempli- 
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(c) Finally, we should consider the case of 

positively hurtful organs. These are very few in 
number. The typical example is the sting of the bee 
or the wasp. It is said that the sting of the wasp or 
the bee is an organ which cannot be applied to the 
use for which it seems adapted without injuring 
the creature, for it is a toothed instrument such that 
when thrust into an enemy’s body, it sticks there and 
is torn from the bee or the wasp, thus causing 
its death. To this objection the reply maj^ be 
given that it is not universally true that the bee 
or the wasp by using its sting necessarily causes 
its own death. It is true only in particular cases, 
e.g., when the insect remov'es too precipitately 
and human beings or large domestic animals are 

6cations. , . . The great problem of animal existence is to maintain in 
equilibrium, under every change, the relations between the organism 
and the surrounding medium. This might be done, no doubt, by 
absolutely cancelling an organ, when the want of it ceases, and by 
setting up an original invention to meet a new-born need. But it may 
also be done by simply leaving the superseded provision undeveloped 
and unapplied, and turning some existing organ, I'endered adequately 
flexible, to larger account. The former method advances through 
natural history per salt'U-m, abolishing, as it goes, the vestiges of affinity 
between step and step. . . . The latter, by moving gradatim, never drops 
the clue of orderly genesis. ... It is impossible to deny the superiority 
of the latter; and it is secured by the rule, that through use an organ 
shall be developed, through disuse shall be atrophied. . . . The dormant 
organs, called rudimentary, though not serviceable to the individual, 
are rcmanets of a related type, and constitute a record of great im- 
portance, for reading the method of Nature. Without these finger-posts, 
the branching and crossing roads of evolution, so skilfully tracked by 
Darwin, would have been vastly more obscure, and the survey of the 
organic kingdom would have lain in its elementary fragments still.’* 

Cf. also Dr. Flint’s Theism, p: 242: — “To the extent that evolu- 
tionism is true, rudimentary and obsolete organs can be accounted for, 
and the wisdom displayed in them apply vindicated. . . . They can be 
explained on the theory of. types. They are stages in the realisation of 
the Divine conception,; indications of an order which comprehends and 
conditions the law , of, use and contrivance for use; keys to the under- 
standing of the Divine ' plan,*’ 
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tile objects of its attack ; for it is very difficult 
to extricate the jagged hair-like needles which 
compose the sting from their thick leathery skin ; but 
even in these cases it can be often drawn out with 
safet 3 ^ But the sting of the creatures is generalh- 
used, not against such gigantic enemies, but against 
the foes of their own household; and there its use is 
quite harmless. Thus, though in particular cases, the 
sting may bring about the death of the insect, \'et, 
generall}' speaking, it is an instrument of defence and 
attack. It has other uses, e.g., it is an instrument for 
cutting grooves in wood. 

We conclude, then, that there is no reason why 
the world should not be regarded as the product of one 
supreme rational power. Modern science is tending 
more and more towards the view that the world is a 
single organic whole or unitary system, and is the 
expression of a single rational power immanent in it. 
But if this is so, there must be a supreme end for the 
sake of which the world exists. What, then, is the 
ultimate end ? No adequate definition can be given of 
that end. But we can understand it thus far : since the 
supreme intelligence is an absolute being having every- 
thing within itself, its end can be nothing more than 
the expression and realisation of itself as an absolute 
concrete self-conscious power. It is for the sake of this 
end that all finite things and minds exist. Con- 
sistently with this view, “whatever is, is rational”. 
(See pp. 145-146), 

NOTE I. 

UuTiMATR Causality and End. 

This question has already been discussed in a general way. 
We may make here some additional remarks. 

We may begin by considering Aristotle’s conception of cause. 
He distinguishes four kinds of causes :-^ 

(a) The material cause of a thing. - By this is meant the 
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substance^ stuff or material of which the tliiu is made or 
composed. 

(b) The formal cause is the form which is imposed oa the 

materials for the realisation of the intended purpose. It implies 
the scheme or design by which a result is produced. 

(c) The cause implies the working cause— the 

energy, force or power which imposes the form on the materials 
and thereby produces the intended result. 

(d) The final cause implies tire end, use, purpose or reason 
for which it is produced— i.e.— for which the efficient cause 
imposes the particular form on the material. The use, purpose 
or end (finis) is the ultimate reason for the production of a thing. 
In other words, the ultimate cause of a thing is the reason 
which leads to its production. 

Thus, in the case of a building, bricks, mortar &c. constitute 
the material cause ; the plan of constniction or the form imposed 
on the materials is the formal cause ; the energy of the masons 
is the efficient cause ; and the construction of the building or, 
perhaps, the end or purpose or reason for which the building is 
constructed is the final cause. 

The above distinction may be utilised in explaining the 
changes of Nature. 

A change implies the passing of an object from one condition 
into another. Now, the changes of the world are not random, 
aimless changes, but are changes towards definite results, and 
ore regular, orderly and systematic. It follows from this that 
they have their origin in a mental power working out or realising 
an end ; this end, purpose or reason may be called the final cause 

of the world. What, then, is the nature or character of this 
end ? 

As we have already said, it is the self-manifestation and 
self-realisation of God. Thus it may be said that all finite 
beings with all their changes exist for the sake of this ultimate 
end, viz., the self-realisation of God as a concrete spiritual power 
or absolute self-conscious spirit. The Divine end is always 
realised, but, being infinite, it is never exhausted in time. 
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: .NOTE II.. ■.. 

Grounds OK bkIvIEk in God. 

(Proofs of the Existence of God). 

Attempts have been made by Theistic writers to prove the 
existence of God by means of arguments. A brief sketch of these 
is given below. 

I. The Causal Arguments. 

{a} The Common form. 

As commonly stated, the argument consists in arguing from 
the nature of the world as an effect to the existence of God 
as the first or supreme cause. The existence of the world as a 
system of effects and causes which are themselves effects of 
previous causes implies an ultimate cause which is not caused 
by anything else — i.e. — an absolute, self-existent, uncaused 
primary cause. In other words, the world is a system of effects ; 
and these effects have causes. But these causes, again, are 
effects of other causes, and so on. Thus we are led backwards 
from effects to causes. But an infinite regress of finite beings 
related as causes and effects is unthinkable. We cannot go- on 
through an infinite series of causes and effects. We must, 
therefore, stop at a point and suppose the existence of an 
uncaused first cause ; and this is God. 

This ai'gument is sometimes called the cosmological argu- 
ment or argument from the contingency of the cosmos. It 
assumes three forms. Thus it may be put as an argument (i) from 
the world viewed as an effect to a First Cause (as explained 
above) ; (ii) from the world viewed as phenomenal to one ultimate 
substance ; and (iii) from the world viewed as finite and relative 
to an infinite and absolute being on whom it rests. 

(b) Dr. Flinfs Causal Argument. 

Whatever has begun to be must have had an antecedent 
ground or cause which accounts for it. We do not assume that 
every existence has a cause. What we assume is the self-evident 
principle that every existence, once new% every event or 
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occurrence or change, must have a cause. This is a principle 
which human thought instinctively asstimes as true every 
moment. AH our reasonings, all our proofs, are based upon 
certain fundamental principles which we intuitively apprehend 
as true ; and the Law of Causality is one of them. But, if every 
event — every new existence or a change in some existence — must 
have a cause, then, in order to prove that the universe must 
have a cause, we must first show that the things composing 
it had a beginning or commencement in time. Now, an examina- 
tion of the world of our experience reveals that all the things 
which are seen are temporal — that every object in the 
universe which presents itself to the senses has had a beginning 
— that ''the most powerful, penetrating and delicate instruments 
devised to assist our senses reach no cause which is not obviously 
an efiect. The progress of science has completely and 
convincingly established that everything of which our senses 
inform us has had a commencement in time, and is of a 
compound, derivative and dependent nature/’ Hence we may 
most reasonably argue from the existence of the world as an 
effect to the existence of an uncaused First Cause. The latest 
speculations regarding the nature of matter are consistent 
with this view, and even tend to prove that the First Cause 
is a mental power. (See pp. 109, 110). An infinite regress 
of causes and effects is unthinkable or inconceivable. It is an 
absurd notion. Indeed, an uncaused cause, a first cause, alone 
answers truly to the idea of a cause. A secondary cause, in so 
far as secondary, in sO' far as caused, is not strictly a cause. A 
true cause is one to which the reason not only moves, but 
in which it rests, and except in a first cause the mind cannot 
rest. So farms secondary, a cause merely transmits tO' its conse- 
quent what it has received from its antecedent. A first cause, 
then, is the true cause; all othex's — ^those that are called the 
secondary ones — ^merely convey and communicate its force. All 
other powers are derived from its power ; all the powers which 
are distinguished and distributed in secondary causes must be 
combined and united in the first cause. The first cause, it is 
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needless to add, must be 07 ie, Reason and observation alike lead 
to this view. Science reveals that the universe is a unity in 
phirality~-a single whole ; whence it follows that the cause of 
it cannot be more than one, and the orderly and harmonious 
constitution of the universe indicates that its cause is a rational 
power. But at this point we have been unconscious^' led to 
what is called the Teleological Argument. 

(c) Dr. Martineau's Causal Argument. 

The older causal or cosmological argument is tacitl}^ assumed 
rather than stated by Martineau who substitutes for it a theistic 
argument based on an analysis and exaniination of the nature 
of causality. He begins his argument with a discussion of the 
essence of the idea of cause. He points out that our full idea 
of causahty involves the nations of substantiality, power, 
efficiency, force or energy, production and necessary connection 
between cause and ehect ; and all these ideas we derive as 
self-conscious beings from within. We are clearly conscious 
of ourselves as causes or agents, and of causality as an inherent 
attribute of ourselves. Every time that we put forth voluntary 
effort to control and concentrate our thought or to produce 
bodily movements and thereby to occasion changes in the outer 
world, w^e are clearly conscious of ourselves as exercising causal 
energy and of the connection between our energy and the effect 
produced ; and Iiaving got the idea of causality in this way, 
we extend it by analogy to Nature, Indeed, at this point we 
may advance a step further and say that not only all the 
elements of the idea of causality are derived from a self-conscious 
mind, but also that all causality in Nature is mental and that 
a self-conscious mind is the only possible ultimate cause. 
Causation presupposes not only the existence of energy, but 
also its direction or regulation. Now, a self-conscious mind 
is the only thing which can direct or regulate energy in a 
definite direction so as to produce a definite result. Blind, 
random energy (if such a thing Avere possible at all) would 
produce no definite system of effects. As Mr* Armstrong 
remarks when commenting on the view^ of Martineau, /Hn one 
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revealing flash, I became aware of my will as a conscious, 
putter forth of force, and of some other being as putting forth 
force against me ; and- 1 recognise that other as also Will, as. 
I am WilL’^ {Agnosticism and Theism, p. 187). 

Indeed, Idealistic thinkers in general argue much in the 
same way in explaining the causality in Nature. According to 
them, we get the idea of causality from our own selves when 
exercising our own will-power or energy for the realisation of 
ends or ideas ; and we mmst conclude b\^ analogy and inference 
that all the causality in Nature is the putting forth of energy 
for the realisation of ends — that the evolution of the world is 
the self-realisation of absolute idea. 

II. Teleological Argument, It comsists in arguing from the 
evidences, marks, signs or indications of wisdom, intelligence, de- 
sign or purpose contained in the wwld as an effect to the existence 
of a supreme rational mind viewed as the cause of the world. It is 
the most convincing of all arguments for the existence of God, 
and hence theistic writers generally devote the greater portions of 
their works to it. Much has already been said about this argu- 
ment in the present treatise (See pp. 149-150 ; also pp, 298-309). 
The world displays such perfect order, harmony and regularity 
and contains so many instances of adaptation of things as means 
to definite results or ends that we are constrained to believe in the 
existence and operation of a Supreme Intelligence. Even thinkers 
like J. S. Mill and Kant spoke of this argument with respect^ 
though the latter criticised it. Dr. Martineau remarks that selec- 
tion, combination or co-ordination and gradation are the three 
marks, signs or criteria by which the products of a rational mind 
may be recognised. An intelligent being selects his means, com- 
bines together those means that will help each other, and takes 
successive steps or advances by gradations towards the end in 
view. By gradation of ends, we mean that ends or results are 
made the means to higher ends, and these towards still higher 
ends, and so on. Now*, in Nature we find innumerable facts which 
may be regarded as evidences of selection, combination and grada- 
tion, Hence the cause or author of Nature is an intelligent being. 
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, III.; , 

{a) Kanins argiiment. According to Kant, the existence of 
God is a postulate of our moral conscioasness. Our moral con- 
sciousness demands that there should be perfect coincidence be- 
tween virtue and happiness. In other words, our conscience gives 
us the conviction that virtue should lead to happiness and vice 
to pain. But it is a fact of experience that the coincidence 
of virtue with happiness and that of vice with pain are 
rareh- met with in the present life. Hence we have to postulate 
that there is a Supreme Being — a moral governor of the world — 
who will reward the virtuous with happiness and punish the 
vicious in their future lives. (See the author’s Principles of 
Ethics^ pp, 24, 25 ; see also Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason), 

(b) Martinean^s Moral Arguments. 

He gives us two arguments : 

(i) From the consciousness of obligation and responsibility 
to the existence of God as the moral governor and ultimate judge 
to wdiom all our obligations are ultimately due and to whom we 
are responsible even for our most secret thoughts and actions ; 
(ii) from the ideal of perfection present in our minds to the exist- 
ence of a perfect being in whom the ideal has been realised. (See 
the author’s Principles of Ethics , pp. 25, 26. See also Martineau’s 
Types of Ethical Theory and Study of Religion, Vol. II). 

IV. Ontological Argument. 

It consists essentially in arguing from the idea of God within 
our minds to the ontological reality or existence of God — assum- 
ing that the idea of God is such as tO' prove its own objective 
truth. The argument has assumed several forms. Anselm gave 
it the following form : We have in our minds the idea of an 
infinite, absolute, all-perfect or most real being, and this idea 
carries with it its own objective truth, because (i) existence is an 
essential element of perfection; (ii) if such a being did not exist, 
^ve would be able to conceive of another who does exist, and 
who would, therefore, be more perfect. Descartes substantially 
repeated this apparently curious argument, and’ added another, 
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that iTom effect to cause. We have in our minds the ided of 
an infinitelj:^ perfect being, and as there is nothing in the world of 
finite beings which is adequate to produce the idea, it must be 
regarded as implying the objective existence, of an infinitely 
perfect being who is its author and inspirer. 

Ivant rejects the ontological argument. He says that the 
meie idea of the existence of a thing does not prove its existence. 
The idea of a hundred dollars in the pocket does not prove the 
existence of the sum there. But Hegel and many others suppose 
that this criticisni of Kant is not sound. There must be a point 
in thought where thought carries its own objective certainty. 
There is at least one reality whose existence is proved by the 
mere idea of it without experience. The very thought of a world 
of finite and relative things carries with it necessarily the thought 
of an infinite and absolute being ; and this idea carries wfith it 
the certainty of its own truth. There is this amount of truth in 
the ontological argument, (Cf. Spencer's view, pp. 87, 88). Dr. J. 
Caird, too, as a Hegelian, accepts the ontological argument. He 
says that, in thinking of self and the not-self clearly, we rise to 
a universal point of view— to the cnception of an all-embracing 
thought which includes both of them — which covers the whole 
sphere of thought and existence; and this conception corresponds' 
to reality. As we cannot think of 'being' except as contained in 
universal thought, so 'being' cannot exist except as contained in 
such thought, SO' that thinking and being are ultimately identical. 
(See Dr. Caird's Philosophy of Religiouj pp. 144-150). 

Dr. Flint presents the argument in this form: We are 
conscious of having ideas or intuitions of infinity, absoluteness, 
eternity, necessary existence and perfection. We may dispute 
as to whence and how we have got them, but we cannot deny 
that we possess them. But if 'we undoubtedly possess these 
ideas, we feel that they must, unless they are wholly delusive — - 
which is what we are unable to conceive — be predicable of some 
being, How, they cannot be predicated of the world or any 
being contained in it ; they must be predicable of one who has 
been proved by the causal, teleological and moral arguments 
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to be possessed of so much power, wisdom and goodness that we 
cannot ineasiii'e them and have no right to pronounce them 
limited (See p. 304). 

We have given above a general account of the main argu- 
ments for the existence of God (commonly called proofs of the 
existence of God or grounds of belief in Him). Some other 
grounds are sometimes added, e.g., consemsus or universal con- 
sent, intuition, criticism of knowledge. A brief account is given 
^belovv.. . . ■ . . .. 

V. Consensus {Argument from universal consent). Some 
suppose that the universality of a belief proves it to be true. 
They say that men universally and instinctively believe in the 
existence of God, immortality of soul, difference of right and 
wrong &c., arid therefore these must be objectively valid. (This 
is often combined with the theory of intuition). . 

No w, though an appeal is made in this way to * universal con- 
sent\ there are few ideas and beliefs that are universally assented 
to. All known races have some idea of God or gods, but how 
much is there in common? As Dr. J. Caird remarks, ''It is only 
b}' thinning down the idea of God to an abstraction which would 
embrace under a common head the rudest fetishism and the 
spiritual theism of Christianity that a 'consensus gentium* can 
be alleged on behalf of the fundamental idea of religion.** 
{Philosophy of Religion, pp. 54, 55). 

But though a consideration of the religious ideas and beliefs 
of different races does not establish the truth of our highest reli- 
gious conceptions, still such a consideration establivshes one fact of 
supreme importance, viz., the fact that religion is universal and 
is deeply engrained in human nature. In other words, it proves 
that man’s mental constitution is such that, in the presence of 
the facts of life, mind and Nature, religion necessarily appears. 
It is also a fact that the trend of human thought is towards the 
monotheistic or panentheistic conception of God. This tends to 
prove that such a conception alone, satisfies the demands of 
human reason, heart and conscience in which, religion originates. 
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VI. Inkiition, instinctive feeling, revelation, faith. Accord- 
ing to some, we can intuitively know God, and so we believe in 
Him, even though we may be unable toi prove His existence 
logically. This has been held, not only by many mystics and 
|)ious men, but also by a class of philosophers. Indeed, in recent 
times we find something like an anti-intellectualist movement and 
a tendency to magnify the importance of intuition and instinctive 
feelings and convictions. Many assert that 'The heart has reasons 
wdiich the intellect knows not We have instinctive feel- 

ings and convictions that certain things are true ie.g., those 
that are required to satisfy our religious and moral needs and 
aspirations), and these feelings and convictions are more to be 
trusted than logical reasoning. Many profoundly thoughtful 
men believe that "intuition is an undeniable fact of human life 
aaid experiences^h (See Prof. Binoyendra Sen’s ‘Intellectual 
Ideal’, pp. 27-30, and Armstrong’s ’God and Soul’, Ch. IV). 
Some suppose that God reveals His nature to man through the 
medium of inspired individuals. (See p. 92). In this connection 
it may be mentioned that many mystical thinkers, in the East 
as ^vell as in the West, in India as well as in Europe, have 
maintained that man may acquire the power of rising above the 
limitations which produce sense-consciousness and of becoming 
directly conscious of himself as a free, self-evolving, creative 
power, identical with, or as an organ of, the Absolute. 

(Cf. the view of Hindu Yogis. Cf. also the Christian doctrine 
of faith and the Hindu doctrine of or . St Paul 

says, "Through faith we understand that the heavens and the 
earth were made by God”; and Chaitanya says, 

God can be known through faith; 
it is extremely difficult to ascertain His nature by means of logical 
reasoning. Many Indian savants have held ^ 

i-e those things which are incomprehensible 
should not be made objects of logical discussion and discursive 
reasoning. They say that revelation, inspiration or intuition gives 
us knowledge of those things. Quite recently, Pamkrishna 
Paramahansa of this country advocated the doctrines of revelation 
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and faith, though he believed also in the possibility of knowing 
God in other ways. It may be added here that the doctrine of 
special revelation is accepted not only by the Hindus, but also 
by the Jews, the Christians, the Parsees etc.) 

VII. Criticism of experience or knowledge. 

Epistemological considerations also lead to the theistic con- 
ception of God (See pp. 22-24). 

VIII. Pragmatic or practical considerations. 

iVccording to some, ‘workableness’ or serviceability is a test 

•of truth. It is said that, if our belief in something is in keeping 
with the practical requirements of life— if it makes us stronger, 
kappier and better in all respects, then it is true. Now, if this 
be a correct view, then we may say that our higher religious and 
moral conceptions must be true, as they work best in practice. 

NOTE III. 

MoraIv Government and Providence : Probeem of Evte. 

It is generally held by Theistic writers that the wmrld is sub- 
ject to a moral government and iDrovidence. By this they mean 
that “there is a superior power which takes into account the 
moral qualities of actions and characters, and which controls the 
operations of nature and developments of human society in such 
a way as to ensure the ultimate triumph of righteousness over 
iniquity, and promote the development of moral character — such 
government as will make the world to be a sphere of moral 
probation and culture, in which character is made possible, 
developed, tested and strengthened.” .In other words, they assert 
that the Divine being who is the author and siistainer of the 
world is at the same time its moral governor, and that He is at 
once the wisest and the holiest — the supremely good as well as 
the supremely powerful being. 

But liere a new question arises : How are we to explain the 
existence of evil in the world consistently with the above form 
of Theistic philosophy ? In other words, how are we to reconcile 
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tlie existence of evil with the wisdom, goodness and unlimited 
power of God ? Now, evil is of two kinds : moral and natural, 
(See the author*s Principles of Ethics, Ch. IV). Get us consider 
them separately. 

I. The Theistic explanation of moral evil or sin is that it is a 
consequence of the power of self-determination with which finite 
rational beings have been endowed. Crod has given men the 
power of distinguishing right from wrong and of freely choosing- 
one of them. In some cases they freely choose what is wrong. 
Thus moral evil arises in the world. God has not created moral 
evil or vsin ; it is due to the fault of men. ''When God created 
moral beings, and these beings, in the free exercise of their power, 
violated His law, sin entered into the world, but not through His 
'will. It resulted from the exercise of an original good gift which 
He had bestowed on certain of His creatures, who could abuse 
that gift, but were not necessitated to abuse it. Their abuse of it 
was their own action, and the action consisted not in conforming 
to, but in contravening, God’s will. Thus, God’s character is 
not stained by the vSins which His creatures have committed.” 

We see, then, that the existence of sin or moral evil is not at 
all inconsistent with the moral government and goodness of God ; 
for it is a consequence of the free will w^hicli God has conferred 
on finite minds. Indeed, if the world is to be a field for moral 
training and development, it must give opportunities for both 
good and evil. If the power and liberty of doing evil as well as 
what is good were taken away by God, man would be brought 
down to the level of lower animals and inanimate machines ; he 
would then be perfect only in the sense in w^hich an aiitoraaton 
is perfect. It may be added in this connection that the occasional 
success of the wicked and the difficulties in the ^vay of the 
virtuous are essential to the state of moral probation, training 
and development. It may finally be remarked that an impartial 
and careful study of the history of mankind reveals the presence 
of a providential force making good rise out of evil and moulding 
human events tow^ards a good end. 
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II. Blit Ilow are we to explain natural or physical evil? 
The general answer is that things appear to us tO' be evil and 
imperfect because of our limited and imperfect comprehension 
of them— i.e.— because we cannot see their causes, connections, 
meanings and purposes. If we could take a comprehensive view 
of the entire system of things and interpret every individual 
event b}^ reference to the whole, we would find that 'Svhatever 
is, is rational” — that ever^dhing is right and good in its own 
place in the S 3 ^steni or in the economy of the whole. In other 
words, if we could consider the entire cosmos sub specie 
cBternitatiSj we would , find that the so-called evils and imper- 
fections were necessary parts of one eternally evolving system. 
{See pp. 296, 297 ; also pp. 304, 305). 

Since the universe is a single whole, we have no right to 
judge of any particular part of it or any phenomenon occurring 
ill it without reference to the whole, What appears evil to us 
may be good when viewed from a higher standpoint or from the 
standpoint of the whole. 

The problem of evil has been fully discussed in the treatises 
on Natural Theology, vsuch as Dr. Martineau-s ‘Study of Religion^; 
and Dr. Flint’s ‘Theism’. It may be added here that a large 
amount of phj^sical pain and mental suffering may be explained 
partly as a result of moral evil and partly as a provision for 
moral discipline. It may also be remarked that “a uniform 
system of natural laws imposing hardship and suffering on 
animals and men is necessary as a means for drawing forth the 
powers inherent in the mind, thereby making mental develop- 
ment possible”. Pain, as Dr. Flint remarks, has a preservative 
use. Were animals unsusceptible of pain, the 3 -^ \vould be in 
continual peril. It also tends to the perfection of animals. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Free Wile and Necessity. 

The question, as to the nature of human will has 
been the subject of a long controversy. Some have 
maintained the doctrine of freedom of will, while others 
have gone so far as to suppose that “will, in all its 
operations, is subject to the same necessity which 
binds the physical effect to the physical cause. ‘Free 
Will’ and ‘Necessity’ have been party war cries for 
generations”.* 

The real question at issue is this ; Does the self 
in some way determine its own ^^olitions without 
being itself determined to do so by anything else? 
If so, then human will is free. Or, are human 
volitions determined by motives and circumstances 
acting from without ? To state it differently ; Is 
there something that determines a man to will what 
he wills, so that he could not do otherwise? Is his 
willing or not willing a thing dependent on antecedent 
circumstances, and these on others, and so on, like 
physical events ? Is his willing caused by something 
outside himself over which he has no control, or by' 
something, in his own nature which is beyond his 
control, or by both combined, so that his act of will 
is determined as rigidly as the flow of water or the 
fall of stones? If so, he is subject to necessity as 
commonly understood. 

The problem of Free Will and Necessity, though 
a ps3^chological and metaphysical one, has also an 
ethical significance. As D’Arcy says, “If the freedom 
of the will in every sense be given up and Necessity 
prove victorious, the ethical ‘ought’ is left without 
meaning and morality becomes a polite fiction.” {A 

* D’Arcy : A Short Study of Ethics, p. 22. 
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Short Study of Ethics, p. 22). In fact, the conception 
of the freedom of the will, alien as it may be to 
positive science, is indispensable to Ethics and Juris- 
prudence; since in judging that I ‘ought’ to do any- 
thing, I imply that I ‘can’ do it, and similarly in 
praising or blaming the actions of others, I imply that 
they ‘could’ have acted otherwise. If a man’s actions 
are mere links in a chain of causation which, as we 
trace it back, ultimately carries us to events anterior 
to his personal existence, he cannot really have either 
merit or demerit ; and if he has not merit or demerit, 
it is repugnant to the common moral sense of man- 
kind to reward or punish— even to praise or blame 
— him. 

Now, it is not possible to deal adequately with 
the problem of Free Will and Necessity in an 
elementary philosophical treatise like the present 
one. A brief account of the controversy is given 
below : 

I. Necessitarianism or Determinism is the theory 
that acts of will or volitions are determined by 
antecedent circumstances, and these by earlier ones, 
and so on. The principle of causation — ^that one 
event is caused by another, and that by another, and 
so on in an unbroken chain of causes and efEects — 
applies to human volitions, just in the same sense 
as to physical events. Hence, if all the circum- 
stances were known, the future actions of men could 
b'e predicted as infallibly as the movements of the 
planets and the eclipses of the sun and the moon — 
being determined by antecedent events in just the 
same sense. 

Now, the antecedent forces directly determining 
a person’s volitions are his motwes, desires or 
impulses, and these, again, depend on prior circum- 
stances. There is no voluntary action that does not 
spring from a motive or desire of some object. When 
there is but one motive or desire present, then that 
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motive determines the action. When several motives 
are jDresent simultaneously, then there is a conflict 
among them, and the strongest prevails, represses 
the rest for the time being, and determines the volition 
of the moment. 

In other words, volition is always determined by 
the strongest motive or desire present at the moment. 
Volition is, in fact, nothing but the strongest desire 
or impulse of the moment asserting its supremacy o\’er 
weaker ones and working itself out into action. 

What, then, determines the comparative strength 
of desires or motives and thereby determines 
volition ? ■ 

The strength of desires or motives is determined 
by antecedent circumstances. It is determined 

(1) parti}/ by the outward circumstances in which 

the individual is placed and the states and wants of the 
organism ; ‘ ' ' . 

(2) and partly by the mental character and consti- 
tution of the individual, which, again, is determined 
(i) partly by inheritance from previous generations, 
and (ii) partly by the circumstances under which the 
individual has been brought up. 

And these conditions, it will be seen, are such as 
the individual did not himself make, and are deter- 
mined again by earlier conditions, and these by still 
earlier ones, and so on indefinitely. Thus everv act 
of -^-olition may be said to be a focus in which many 
forces meet and combine to produce a resultant, and 
this resultant is the act of volition, so that the ^’olition 
is determined by antecedent forces as much as any 
physical event is. J. S. Mill, who is a typical deter- 
minist,* says that the causes or antecedents determin- 
ing volitions are. “desires, aversions, habits and 
dispositions, combined with outward circumstances 


* See Miirs %ogic\ Book VI,. Ch. II, and ‘lOxamination of Hamilton’, 
€li. XXVL-" w ' ■ 
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suited to cair those incentives into action. All these, 
again, are^ effects of causes, those of them which are 
mental being consequences of education and of other 
moral and physical influences.’' (Mill’s Examination 
of Hamilton's Philosophy, 

The doctrine of Necessity or Determinism is 
summarised by D’Arcy in the following words : — “The 
Determinist holds that in every case volition is deter- 
mined by the strongest motive. In most cases the man 
jdelds at once, because there is just one motive 
influencing him at the time. But sometimes there is 
a conflict. Opposing motives meet in his mind, and 
whichever motive is strongest prevails and, conse- 
quently, determines the action. But, in no case, 
according to this theory, can the man be said to be 
self-determined. The mind is regarded as a field 
whereon motives of many sorts contend and decide. 
Action always follows, and must follow, the strongest 
motive; just as the physical effect always follows, and 
must follow, the physical cause. The Determinist goes 
further still and refers all motives to facts and events 
which he regards as independent of the will. He 
makes the decisions of the self arise ultimately by 
phi^sical causation out of the not-self. Motives, 
according to this theory, originate from the interaction 
of character and circumstances. Any one who knew 
a man’s character and circumstances accurately, 
could foretell his conduct with unerring precision. 
Character alters, of course, during life, but it alters 
according to necessar^j- laws. It must be traced ulti- 
mately to circumstances, the constitution of the man’s 
bodily organism, the things and events he has seen 
and experienced, and certain mental predispositions 
which are his by heredity.’’* 

It may be pointed out in this connection that 
Sensationism, Materialism and Pantheism all lead to 


D^Arcy : A Short Study of Ethics, "pp, 29-30. 
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the doctrine of Necessity or Determinism. According 
to Sensationism, mind is merely the aggregate of 
conscious states and processes — ideas, feelings and 
desires. Consistently with this view, volition must 
be regarded as consisting in the automatic process by 
-which one motive or desire asserts its superior 
strength over its rivals in the conflict of motives or 
desires and thereb 3 ^ works itself out to the exclusion 
of the rest; and the strength of the dominant desire is 
determined bj^ antecedent circumstances, which, again, 
are determined by earlier ones, and so on to infinity. 
The same conclusion follows from Materialism 
which recognises no substantial reality of mind and 
regards it as merely the series and sum of conscious 
states, and these conscious states as nothing but 
the inessential and accidental by-products of the 
motions and mutual resistances of the molecules 
of the organised matter which we call the brain. It is 
the physical or material forces of Nature, chemical, 
thermal, electrical, that do all the work of life and 
mind — ^mind being only the stream of consciousness, 
and consciousness being only a passive product of the 
friction of the physical forces, like light and heat. 
Thus mind is a passive product, and all its activities 
are determined from without, being nothing but the 
resultants of conflicting and combining forces, like the 
motions of a planet or a comet. (See p. 250). 

Pantheism which is the extreme form of Monism 
also yields the same Necessitarian conclusion. 
According to Pantheism, there is but one self-existent 
reality, substance or power, and all the finite things 
and minds composing the world-system are but its 
self-transformations or modes without any individual- 
lity or independent causality of their own. It is 
evident that, from such a theor\" of the world identi- 
fying the finite mind with the Infinite Mind, Deter- 
minism or Necessitarianism must follow as a logical 
consequence. (See p. 264). 

Now, modem Determinists or Necessitarians, in 
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defence of their view that every volition is made to 
be what it is by antecedent forces or causes, appeal— 

(1) To Psychology of voluntary action — volition, 
they say, is determined bv the strongest motive. 
(See pp. 323-325). 

(2) To the materialistic or to the pantheistic 
theory of the world. 

(3) To the axiom of causality — that every event 
must be determined b}^ a cause, so that the cause 
being present, the effect must follow, and the cause 
being known, the effect can always be deduced and 
foreseen. This is a universal and necessary truth 
and admits of no exception. Now, it is argued 
that the “Liberty theory” would make the act of 
willing to be an event without a cause, whether in 
the nature of the agent or outside it — i.e . — it would 
make the act of volition an absolute beginning, an 
uncaused cause, which is inconceivable in a finite 
being. 

(4) To the possibility of foreknowledge. 

It is possible, not only to predict future physical 
events, but also, to a great extent, the future actions 
of men. Now, the possibility of pre-vision implies 
pre -determination. Physical events like eclipses can 
be anticipated beforehand, only because they are 
determined b}?- causes according to uniform laws, so 
that, knowing the causes, we can infer the events. 
Similarly, if voluntary actions of men can be fore- 
seen, this can be only because they are determined 
by antecedent causes with the same uniformity as 
physical events, so that, when we know the antece- 
dent circumstances, we can infer and foresee the 
actions. 

And this is confirmed, among other ways, by 
statistics of marriages, crimes, suicides and other 
voluntary actions. The numbers are very nearly the 
same every j^ear under the same circumstances — 
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just as much the same as non-voluntarj^ and johysical 
events, so that the one class of events seems to be deter- 
mined by causes as much as the other. 

Again, Theology tells us that God can foresee all 
the actions of men. This, too, implies pre-determina- 
lon of human actions. God can foresee human 
actions, because He has determined them beforehand. 

- II- The Theory of Free Will, Autonomy, Liberty 
or_ .Self-determination is the view that the self deter- 
mines its own volitions from within itself, without 
being determined to do so by anything else. 

The Libertarians or the adi^ocates of the doctrine 
of free will argue rightly on their side that — 

. 1 , Psychology of will on which Determinism 

IS based is an erroneous one. A close examination 
ot the facts of our inner life reveals that the strength 
of motn^es or desires depends essentially on the mind 
itself, and not on antecedent circumstances. It is 
the miiid itself that determines the direction and 
stiength of its own desires by the exercise of its own 
reason. _ It is true that mind is acted on by forces 
from without, producing impressions and exciting 
feelings and desires in it; but it is itself at the same 
time a centre of energy which reacts from within on 
the external influences. It is not wholly a passive 
product (as the other theory assumes), moved at 
random by forces acting on it from without, but is an 
active, rational principle which puts forth energy of 
Its own to resist external forces and determines' the- 
direction of its _ own activities. Freedom of will 
manifests itself in free choice between alternative 
courses of action, guided by the rational judgment of 

I and concentration of energy upon the 

chosen one. ^ 

(2) Freedom of will does not imply that i-olition 
is an event without a cause. The self itself causes 
It,- and it does so freely , without being determined to 
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do SO by anything outside itself. It detei'mines its 
volitions according to reasons which lie within its own 
nature. 

(3) The argument from foreknowledge is also 
misapplied by Necessitarians or Determinists. If 
different persons be placed in the same circumstances, 
their wants or needs will be very much the same. 
Hence also their desires or motives will be very much 
the same, because what is best for one will be best for 
the others. 

Therefore, under the same circumstances, they 
will choose and act similarly, and yet there will be 
nothing in this contrary to free will. Men having the 
same motives or ends will act in the same way, and yet 
thejj- will act freety. Thus the actions of even free 
agents can be foreseen and predicted, if their motives 
and circumstances are known. “That different persons 
act in the same way when they have the same reason 
for doing so, is not inconsistent with their acting 
freely”.'*' 

(4) The doctrine of freedom of will is supported 
by the panentheistic theory of the world and man’s 
relation to it — which is the most correctly reasoned 
metaplwsical theory. f According to Panentheism, Con- 
crete Monism or Objective Idealism, the human self is 
a finite reproduction or .reduplication of the Absolute 
Mind which evolves the great world of nature. The 
self is thus above Nature in a sense instead of being its 
passive product. It shares in the productive, self- 

Theologians argue that Divine foreknowledge is not inconsistent 
with human liberty. Temporal succession, they say, is due to mere 
human limitation. To God time is ‘one eternal Now*, so that in His case 
the distinction of prior and posterior disappears altogether. He sees the 
future as present ; He does not infer it from the past. Past, present and 
future are all present to Him intuitivehb He thus foresees the actions of 
men without determining how they shall -act. 

t It may be noted here that Materialism and Pantheism which 
lead to Determinism cannot be regarded as '.satisfactory theories of the 
world. See Ch. XXI, § 2 & 4. '' , 
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regulating power of the Absolute itself— in the ultimate 
self-determining power which produces and determines 
the series of outward events in time, without being 
determined by them. 

(6) Necessitarianism is quite inconsistent with 
what our general self-consciousness and moral con- 
sciousness tell us regarding ourselves. We are clearly 
conscious in everj' ^■'oluntary action that we are free 
to do it or not to do it ; and after its performance, 
we feel that it was in our power not to have done it, 
that we are responsible for its performance, that we 
have merit for it, if it has been a good action, and that 
we have incurred guilt and are liable to punishment if 
it has been an evil one, and are, therefore, haunted by 
remorse. All this clearly implies a consciousness of 
freedom. 

It is clear from the above that the doctrine of free 
will is based on the evidence or testimony of our general 
self-consciousness and that of our moral consciousness. 
We are conscious of ourselves as rational and self-deter- 
mining or free agents. In the processes of deliberation 
and choice involved in our voluntary acts we distinctly 
feel that we are free. Again, our sense of obligation and 
responsibility necessarily presupposes freedom. As Kant 
remarks, "Thou oughtest implies thou canst” . The 
con\dctions that it is our duty to act so and so, that we are 
under an obligation to do so, and that we are account- 
able or responsible for what we do, would be impossible, 
if we were not conscious at the same time of being free to 
act so or otherwise. In fact, all our moral notions lose ^ 
their significance, if we do not accept the doctrine of 
free will. We maj’- say with Dr. Martineau that 
"either free will is a fact or moral judgment is a delu- 
sion”. (See pp. 267-8, 322-3. See also the author’s 
Principles of Ethics, pp. 103-6). 

Conclusion. We conclude, therefore, that human 
will is essentially free. It must be borne in mind 
that freedom of will does not imply a power of acting 
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without motiA"es.**' It is a power of choosing aiicl 

determining which motive shall be realised, or, to be 
more precise, it is the self’s power of determining from 
within; by its own thought, what its desires shall be 
and which of them shall be realised. The human 
self has_ the power of adapting its desires, and 
determining the direction of its own actions, towards 
its own highest good, and therefore towards those 
proximate ends which it discerns to be conducive to 
that good. In other words, the human self possesses 
what is generally called the power of rational self- 
determination. 

It cannot be denied that spontaneous, instinctive 
and inherited tendencies enter to some extent into the 
conscious life of man and help to determine its desires 
and activities. But in a rational mind such tendencies 
become more and more subjected to ideas or thoughts, 
so that the self acquires the power of controlling and 
directing its activities towards the realisation of those 
ends which reason discerns to be conducive to the 
highest good, and this self-control through reason is 
capable of being realised more and more in the course 
of mental development, w’hich consists in a gradual 
triumph of reason over automatic imptilse. Indeed, 
this self-control or freedom is part of that highest 
realisation or perfection of self which is the ultimate 
end of all rational endeavour, f 


* Some thinkers have gone so far as to suppose that mind can deter- 
mine actions without any reason or motive whatever — that motives have 
nothing to do with the determinations of will. This is called the doctrine 
of Indeterminism or Liberty of Indifference, But this view is open to 
objections : 

(i) It is psychologically untenable, for the materials for an exercise 
of will must always be supplied by impulses. As Leibnitz says, *‘A mere 
will without any motive is chimerical and contradictory’*. 

(ii) ^*Will rushing blindly into activity without any guiding reason^ 
as according to this view, would not differ from physical forces acting 
at random without any guiding plan, which is extreme materialism”. 

t It should be borne in mind that man as a finite being has only 
relative freedom, God the Absolute is alone absolutely free. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Future Life and FternIty. 

We ha^'e considered above in a general wav the 
nature of human soul and its relation to the physical 
oiganism and to God. We now proceed to enquire 
whether there are any grounds for believing in the 
future life’ or immortality of the soul. 

Now, it is easy to see that this question as to life 
be 3 rond death is_ at once scientific and metaphysical and 
can 3e ver3v briefly and inadequately discussed in an 
elementarj;^ treatise like the present one. We mav here 
simply enquire whether the belief in a future life is 
supported by what we know of the nature of human 
soul or spirit, its relation to the physical organism and 
Its position in the world-system. 

AXT _we know about the soul or self? 

We hai-e seen that it is a self-conscious, self-deter- 
mining and self-developing or self-realising reality, 
and not a mere passive product of material atoms 
and blind physical forces. It is essentially rational 
active, synthetic and constructive — a centre of 
actnitx vhich reacts on the external influences, 
transforms them into sensations, interprets or 
rationalises them by applying to them certain funda- 
mental notions which it evoh^es from within, and thus 
builds up Its conception of Nature or the material 
control, to some extent, the processes of ‘ 
of JNature and make them subservient to its own 
ends. It controls the body or ph^'^sical organism and 
uses It as its organ, medium or means of communica- 
tion with th e extra-organic world. Thus, instead 

All the physiological and metaphysical theories of tl^ relation of 
body and mmd except Materialism are consistent with the belief in a 

future life. But, as has been, shown before, Materialism is not a valid 
theory. 
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of being a passive product or part of Nature, it is rather 
above Nature in a sense. It is, as we have seen before, 
cognate with the energy which, evolves and supports 

the entire system of finite beings. The fact that man 
has the power of ‘looking before and after’ — of 
remembering^ the past, anticipating the future, con- 
cei^dng the distant and understanding the inner causes 
and connections of things which are beyond the reach 
of sense — the fact that he seeks to know more and more 
of the world and has an innate tendency to sympathise 
and identify himself with his fellow-beings indicates 
that he is, in essence, above the limitations of space 
and time and is a reproduction of the universal power. 

Now, if this be the true nature of the soul, there 
is no reason why it should not be regarded as immortal. 
As Dr. Stephen remarks, “It seems to follow that the 
soul is not dependent for its continued existence on 
particular conditions of time and space — on the outward 
series of physical phenomena — but can sur-\d\’e these 
outward phenomenal changes, and enter into new 
systems of relations in order to fulfil its function as a 
member of the system, and factor of the world-plan.’’ 
{Problems of Metaphysic, 5th edition). 

- - But let us consider the problem more adequately. 
Let us fully examine our present mental and moral 
constitutions, and see whether the belief in a future life 
is justified b 3 ^ them. It will be seen presently' that 
the very nature of our mental powers — intellectual, 
.•emotional and moral — implies the continuation of the 
soul beyond the present life. 

1. Nattire of intellect. The nature of our intellect 
seems to support the belief in a future life. The 
human mind begins with simple reaction against the 
surrounding forces of nature (its environment) which 
give rise to its sensations. But in the course of its 
development, it separates itself more and more from 
its immediate environment, rises above its present 
surroundings, so to speak, and lives more and more 
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in the world of thought, and not in sensation merely 
As we have a ready temarked, the very fact that it 
gradually develops its powers of remembering the past 
anticipating the future, conceiving the distant, and dis- 
cerning the inner causes and relations of things beyond 
the reach of sense indicates that it is, in essence, above 
the limitations of space and time and is independent of 
c iniiiicdiate conditioBs under wliich. it works for the 
time being. 

From what has been said above it is clear that 
the human mind, in proportion as it develops intel- 
lectuallj^ transcends the limitations imposed by space 
and time, and thus leaves its finitude more and more 
tehind It. This seems to indicate that it is destined 
for a sphere of existence extending far beyond 
the present life.^ Indeed, as we have seen above, the 
very nature of intelligence is to aspire to and strive 
after higher and higher spheres of knowledge ; 
but the aspiration cannot be fully satisfied in the 
present life. This implies that the ‘life of the rational 
soul must be prolonged into another sphere of beino- 
in which the aspiration will be satisfied. The rational 
nature of man is found to be in a process of evolution 
or development in this world ; hence, if the 
soul is to attain its end or fulfil its function, the 
development must be continued even beyond the 
present life. 

R- Nature of moral constitution (rsvclations 
of Conscience) . 

Our conscience or moral facultj'' reveals to us not 
only moral distinctions, but also a progressive scale 
of excellence and prompts us to aspire to higher and 
higher positions in that scale. In other words, it makes 
us strive after higher and higher levels of moral 
perfection. But in doing so, it indicates the continued 
existence of the soul, because, without continued exist- 
ence, the continuous progress towards perfection which 
it demands would be impossible. 
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Further, our conviction of responsibility or 
accountability for our conduct points forward to and 
anticipates a continuation of life beyond the present. 
We feel ourselves accountable, not only to our fellow- 
men in the present life, but also to a higher power in 
an existence beyond the present. The existence of such 
an instinctive conviction must have some ground, and 
the ground can only be that we are destined to continue 
into a future life w'hen such responsibility will be found 
to have some meaning. 

Finally, the ineradicable sense of justice involved 
in our moral constitution demands that the righteous 
should be rewarded with happiness and the wicked 
punished. But the just distribution of happiness and 
misery w'hich conscience demands is not found in the 
present life. In other words, we do not find in this 
world that the virtuous are necessarily happ}^. On the 
contrary, we often find that the righteous suffer, and 
the wicked prosper. Hence the belief is forced upon 
the human mind that there is an after-life in which the 
above demand of conscience will be satisfied and the 
balance of justice will be set right. 

Thus, in all the departments of human nature we 
find ‘vaticinations’* or indications that the human soul 

* The word ^vaticination’ primarily and etymologically meanvS a 
‘‘^prophecy’, ‘prediction’ or ‘forecast’. It is sometimes used to mean 
secondarih^ ‘an indication of the future’. ^ It may be noted here that 
Dr. Martineau discusses the problem of future life or immortality in 
•liis famous work Study of Religion, Vbl. H, Bk. IV, Chs. I, II, III, 
and uses there the term ‘vaticination’ again and again. He asserts 
that in the very constitution of the human mind — in the intellectual and 
moral nature of man, there are clear indications of a future life or life 
beyond death. These indications are called by him ‘vaticinations of 
the intellect’, ‘vaticinations of the conscience’ and ‘vaticinations in 
suspense’. In the present chapter these have been explained in a 
general way. The expression ‘forebodings of conscience’ has been used 
by some waiters in the sense of ‘vaticinations of conscience’. It may 
also be stated in this connection that the moral argument as indicated 
above has been looked upon by Kant and many others as one of the 
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is destined for a sphere of existence for wliicli the 
present life is only a preparation.* 


strongest arguments for immortality. It permeates tlie literature 
dealing with the problem. The gist of the argument hs : ‘Man’s moral 
nature, the Divine element in him, demands immortality’. The sense 
of justice and equity innate in man and the ideal of moral excellence to 
be progressively realised by him impty a continuation of his life beyond 
the present. 

It is clear from the above that there are two sides of the argument : 
(f) As stated clear in page 335, justice demands immortality ; {ii) moral 
life implies a struggle to realise the ideal of perfect goodness ; but the 
ideal can never be fully realised in this life. Hence we are constrained 
to ‘pOvStulate’ or. believe that the soul survives bodil}’ death. {Vide p. 334). 

*5' It is interesting to note here that attempts are being made by 
modern ‘spiritualists’ to prove the immortalit)^ of the soul and the reality 
of ‘spirit-comniuicatioii* in a scientific way. Even some eminent 
scientists believe now-a-days that communication with departed spirits is 
possible, and assert that their belief is justified by well-verified facts. 
But an adequate account of their method and. theory cannot be given in 
an elementary treatise Hke the present one. (By ‘Spiritualism’ is meant 
, the belief that certain peculiar phenomena are directly due to the 
influence of departed spirits, invoked by a ‘medium’). 



QUESTIONS 

Introduction 

1. Define Philosopliy^ How is Philosophy related to the 
sciences? Is philosophy ‘the sum total of scientific know- 
ledge’ 

2. What is Philosophy? What is Science? Indicate the 
scope or province of each. In what sense may Philosophy be 
called ‘the science of sciences’? 

3. Explain : “Philosophy is the analysis, criticism and 
rationalisation of experience”. 

4. Discuss: “Philosophy is the vision of the World’s 
Unity”. "" 

5. What is Metaphysics? How is it related to Episte- 
mology? “Epistemology is a critical reflection on Meta- 
physics’ ’ — Discuss. 

6. What is the origin of Philosophy ? What is its utility ? 
Explain: “Philosophy grows out of life and its needs”. 

7. “Philosophy begins with Epistemology, derives its 
materials from Phenomenology or the sciences, and rises through 
these into Ontology”. Discus.s. 

Chapter I 

1. What do you consider to be the proper method of 
philosophical study ? Is the method of philosophy the same as 
that of the sciences? 

2. What do you mean by Dogmatism, Scepticism and 
Criticism? Show that in the development of philosophical 
thought there is a natural transition from dogmatism to scep- 
ticism and from scepticism to criticism. 

3. Explain fully the dialectical' method. . What is meant 
by saying that thought moves in a triadic fashion? 
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4. Write short notes on :—(i) Critical method ; (ii) Nega- 
tive, analytic or destructive dialectic ; (m) Positive, synthetic 
or constructive dialectic. 

Chahtfr II 

1. What are the questions at issue between Realistn and 
Idealism ? Can the two be reconciled ? 

2. Is reality independent of mind? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. Distinguish between Popular and Scientific Realisnn 
Show how the latter prepares the way for Idealism. 

4. Explain fully the Berkeleyan dictuni. ^'Esse est 
percipii' ’ . Is Berkeley an advocate of subjective idealism ? 

5. '‘I know reality as it is in itself in so far as I am that 
reality myself’b (Paulsen). Examine the validity of this state- 
ment. 

6. Distinguish clearly between Subjective and Objective 
Idealism. What do you understand by Solipsism and Ideal- 
realism ? 

Chapter III 

1. What is experience? Is it the only source of know’- 
ledge? 

2. ‘‘There is nothing in the intellect which was not pre- 
viously in the senses’ \ (Eocke). Do you agree? 

3. DiscUvSs the role of reason and experience in the origHi* 
of knowledge. 

Chapter IV 

1. Explain the notion of substance. How does the notion 
"'originate?, 

2. Discuss the following : 

(£i) Substance is .the unknown substratum of known 
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(6) T^lie notions of substantiality and causality are 
inseparably connected. 

(^:) Change implies the notion of a substance that does 
not change. 

3. Analyse the idea of causality. Examine the treatment 
of the category of causality by Hume and Kant. 

4. Explain the notions of Space and Time. How do they 
originate? 

5. Are Space and Time objectively real? Discuss. 

Chapter V 

1. What is meant by relativity of knowledge? Is it a 
sound theory? Do you accept the sophistical maxim ‘^Man is 
the measure of all things” ? 

2. State and explain the different theories of the Infinite. 

3. Explain the notions of relative and absolute. Can the 
Absolute be knowm? Discuss this question with special 
reference to the theories of Hamilton, Mansel and Spencer. 

Chapters VI— VIII 

1. Elucidate : ''The world is a system of reals”, 

2. What is matter? Distinguish between the atomic and 
the electronic theories of matter. 

3. How do the modern scientists try to explain the nature 
of matter? In what sense has there been a dematerialisation of 
matter ? 

Chapter IX 

1. Distinguish betw’een a machine and a living organism. 
Does life come out of non-living matter? 

2. State the chief characteristics of a living phenomenon. 
Can these be explained mechanically or should any hypothesis 
of 'vital force’ be postulated ? . 
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Chapter X 

1. B/Xplain and examine the diflEerent theories of Special 
Creation. 

2. What is evolution? What are the grounds of belief in 
evolution ? 

3. Discuss fully the mechanical and teleological theories of 
evolution. 

4. Analyse the notion of evolution. Is evolutionism con- 
sistent with absolutism? Does evolution point to teleology? 

5. Can matter, life and mind be regarded as stages in the 
natural process of evolution? 

6. Explain what you mean by the doctrine of Final 
Causes. Distinguish in this connection between external and 
internal or inniianent teleology. 

7. Hoiv far are the acquired characteristics transmitted 
to the posterity ? Discuss the views of Lamarck and Weismann. 

Chapter XI 

What is the precise relation between Universal and Indivi- 
duals? Discuss in this connection the views of Nominalism 
and Conceptualism. 

Chapters XII— XIII 

1, What is meant by mind? How is it related to life? 

2. Briefly explain the points of difference between a living 
■ thing and a lifeless thing. What is the extent of conscious 


Are life and consciousness co’-extensive ? (or, are all living 
beings coxiscious ?) Discuss. , - ■ , , , . , 

■ ■ 1. How is. mind related y.:.to' the body? Explain and 
examine the different, theories, . ' 
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2. Examine the folio wiiigv theories of miiid-body^ re^ : 

^ and Doc- 

trine of Pre-established Harmony. 

3. Is mind a by-product of matter ? Discuss. 

CHAPim XV 

1 . How far is the notion of evolution applicable to human 
mind? What is the origin of reason? 

2. What is the fundamental difference between animal 
mind and human mind ? Plas the latter been evolved out of 
the former? (or, is human mind only a more developed form 
of animal mind?) 

Chaptkx. XVI 

1. What is meant by soul? Explain the nature of the 
human soul and its relation to body. 

2. E^xplain the spiritual substance (or rationalistic) theory 
of self and discuss Hume’s objection to it. 

3. Explain and examine the empirical (or the actualistic) 
theory of self. 

4. Criticall}^ examine the sceptical theory of mind as held 
by Hume and Mill, and give your own opinion. 

5. State the principal meanings of . the term iselfh Give 
a critical estimate. 

Chapte;r XVII 

How are individuals related to society ? Discuss the mecha- 
nical and organic theories of society, , How 'far is‘ the analogy 
of an organism applicable to human society? 

!. Explain the nature of Moral Eaw. What part does 
custom play in moral life? 

2. Expound the concept of '*pe^sonality^ and show how 
the idea of a: person leads to the id^s:‘;of personal fights and 
moral laws* ..... 
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Chapters XIX— XXIII 

1. What is your conception of God? Elucidate God 
in the highest sense is identical with the absolute and infinite 
self-conscious reality*'. 

2. What is materialism ? Does the latest scientific view 
of matter justify a materialistic world-view? 

3. Is God immanent or transcendent? How is God related 
to man and the world? 

4. Discuss the validity of Deism and Pantheism. Can 
the two be reconciled? 

5. What is Pantheism ? What are its merits and defects ? 

6. ''Theism formulates a view of God and the w’orld 
which is between the extremes of Deism and Pantheism.’* 
Discuss. 

7. Expound clearly the doctrine of Panen theism. How 
does it differ from Deism and Pantheism? In what respects 
is it superior to them? 

8. Explain the nature of Divine Consciousness. How’ fax- 
can personality be ascribed to God? 

9. Examine, the folloxving statements: — 

(0 Full personality is possible only in God the Absolute. 
(ii) The expression 'Absolute personalitj^’ involves a 
self-contradiction. 

{Hi) The Absolute is super-personal or supra-personal. 

10. State and explain the different grounds of your belief 
in God. 

What are the different kinds of evil? How can T»u 
account for them .? 

12. What grounds are there for believing that the world 
is pervaded by one Universal Reason ? Examine in this con- 
nection the main arguments, advanced against the belief. 

Chapter XXIV 

i. State and explain the different arguments for and 
against freedom of will. 
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2, (a) Is belief in liuiiian freedoin recoiicilable witli tlie 
belief in an omniscient and omnipotent God? 

{b) What is meant by Indeterminism? Is it a tenable 
hypothesis? 

‘ Chapter XXV 

L Is the human soul immortal? (Or, Does the liunian 
soul survive bodily death ?) What are the grounds of your 
belief in immortality? 

2. Morality demands a belief in future life. Discuss. 




